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Art. I.— Tue Proposep CHARTER FOR THE CITY OF Boston. 


A cEeNTURY of almost uninterrupted prosperity, at least in 
the Northern States, has tempted our people to believe that we 
are exempted from the vicissitudes which have fallen upon 
other nations. That during this century there has been real- 
ized in the United States an average condition of human well- 
being, both moral and physical, equal if not superior to any- 
thing heretofore known in the world, is a proposition which 
will, we suppose, be hardly called in question. 1t would be an 
endless, and perhaps profitless subject of discussion, whether 
this is owing to the institutions under which we have the hap- 
piness to live, or to the circumstance of our lot being cast in the 
midst of abundant natural resources, made available by a popu- 
lation of high intelligence, at once possessed of all the appli- 
ances of modern civilization, and freed from the social trammels 
which oppress a large majority of the inhabitants of older and 
more crowded communities. But even if we assume the truth 
of the former alternative, it is evident that with the increasing 
complexity of our national life, these institutions must be sub- 
ject to constantly greater strain. Attention has of late been 
much directed to the debates of the Convention which framed 
our national Constitution, and the inquiry has strikingly de- 
veloped the doubt, uncertainty, and distrust with which the 
builders launched the fabric which they had constructed. 
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There can be no higher interest for the present generation 
than to investigate the results of their ‘labors, and no higher 
duty than to strive for such amendment or perfection of the 
machinery as will enable it to bear the burden of the next 
hundred years. 

Perhaps the most prominent feeling in the Convention of 
1787 was the dread of centralized executive power. There 
was a determination to render it impossible for any one man 
to get control of the government, and the expedient adopted 
was to place preponderant power in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the people assembled in Congress. There was 
indeed a theory that the three branches of the government 
should be independent and co-equal, and an elaborate system 
of checks was provided, with a view of keeping each depart- 
ment in its place. But the members of the Convention did 
not sufficiently appreciate the fact * (for the French Revolu- 
tion had not yet cast its dismal light upon the subject), that 
legislative ambition may be quite as grasping and as dangerous 
as executive, and that the law-making power is by far the 
most potent instrument for gratifying that passion. Still less 
do they appear to have given weight to the consideration that 
the safeguard against ambition is not in the deprivation of 
power, but in the enforcement of responsibility, that in par- 
celling out power among a large number of individuals there 
is sure to result, first, uncertainty and inefficiency of ad- 
ministration ; second, the impossibility, in ease of failure or 
mal-administration, of finding out definitely and in time who 
is to blame ; and, thirdly, a facility for corrupt combination, 
with little danger of exposure, or, at all events, of punishment. 


* There are certainly some exceptions to be made. In the session of the con- 
vention, held on the 17th July, Mr. Madison said: “Experience had proved a 
tendency in our government to throw all power into the legislative vortex. The 
executives of the States are little more than ciphers, the legislatures omnipotent. 
If no effectual check be devised for restraining the instability and encroachments 
of the latter, a revolution of some kind or other would be inevitable.” On the 
21st of July, on the question of associating the executive and the judiciary in the 
revisionary power, he saw no danger in this. “It was much more to be appre- 
hended that, notwithstanding the co-operation of the two departments, the legisla- 
ture would still be an overmatch for them.” 

Gouverneur Morris “concurred in thinking the public liberty in greater danger 
from legislative usurpations than from any other source.” 
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To these two principles may be traced, as we conceive, the 
growth of the evils and dangers which are most threatening 
under our government. Congress has tended steadily to 
absorb the powers of the other two branches, while in the 
confusion thus arising responsibility has been constantly 
decreasing. The first step was to exclude the executive and 
its officers from all direct communication with the people. 
In other words, the only authority elected by the whole nation 
was cut off from direct appeal to its constituents, and was 
confined to messages and reports furnished to Congress. Next 
followed, almost of necessity, from the equal claim to attention 
of every proposal of every member, the reference of all busi- 
ness to standing committees; and, after compromises and 
adjustments, based on the interests of members and the 
requirements of the lobby, the forcing of measures through 
the Houses by a party majority without effective debate, and 
a complete suppression of all individuality. The means of 
judging both as to men and measures being thus carefully 
screened from the public eye, there was a failure of material 
for influencing the elections. The next and obvious expedient 
was to employ the government patronage through the medium 
of the caucus. The memory of Andrew Jackson has been 
blasted by the introduction of the spoils system. The fact is, 
that it was a necessity of the case, and it was merely a matter 
of accident under what administration it broke forth. Thence- 
forward election to the Presidential chair bound the candidate 
to a distribution of offices among his Congressional supporters. 
If in time of war a successful general won his way to public 
notice, and to election by the national voice, he had no sooner 
taken his seat than he was made to feel his dependence upon 
the party majority. The responsibility of the President is not to 
the people, but to Congress. Not less marked is the increasing 
dependence of the judiciary. Congress has power to pass any 
acts, constitutional or unconstitutional, without any legal 
control, until some private interest brings a case before the 
Supreme Court. But the Court has no remedial power, and 
an adverse decision is quite as likely to damage its own 
prestige as that of Congress. Before civil service or any other 
reform can be effected, it needs to be seen that the work must 
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be done, not through, but against Congress, and that the only 
resort is to restore the executive to a position of independence 
and responsibility. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, it is certainly true that 
the Convention of 1787 did, to some extent, feel the impor- 
tance of providing each branch of the government with the 
means of defence against the encroachments of the others, 
and the difficulty of passing amendments to the Constitution 
has, at least in theory, preserved these defences. The judi- 
ciary is still appointed for life or good behavior, and the 
nomination to the federal offices is still in the hands of the 
President. We must turn to the States to see how completely 
these barriers have, by legislative usurpation, been swept 
away. That the executive, the elect of the whole State, has 
in no instance any medium of communication with his con- 
stituents, except through the legislature, is, as has been 
stated, only a repetition of the encroachment of the latter 
branch upon the former under the Federal Government. But 
another, and even more dangerous one, is the subjection of 
subordinate executive offices, and even of the judiciary, to 
popular election. The interest of the people of a State in its 
government may be said to rest upon two principles: first, 
energy, efficiency, and purity of administration; and, sec- 
ondly, personal responsibility, swift and certain, for any 
failures of administration, whether of omission or commission. 
That the system of multiplied elections is fatal to exactly 
these two principles, needs hardly to be demonstrated. Unity 
of the executive, therefore, the appointment by the governor 
of all his subordinates, and, as a consequence, direct and 
concentrated responsibility for results in all departments, — 
these are manifestly the interest of the people of the States. 
But these are not the interest of the politicians of the legis- 
latures. If the subject in hand were the analysis of State 
politics, it would be easy to show that by the system of doing 
business in standing committees, by the party use of majorities 
and minorities, without effective debate or leadership, and by 
the confusion of legislative and executive powers, all individ- 
uality is destroyed. No man can hope to win for himself 
advancement by talent, integrity, and devotion to the public 
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service. Election to the legislature is not dependent upon 
these qualities, but upon successful manipulation of the pri- 
mary meetings, and the enforcement of their decisions upon 
the electors. In the absence of personal responsibility for 
public acts, the only method available is the control of offices. 
The aim of the politicians, therefore, is to reduce every pos- 
sible office to popular election, and then to use these offices 
in the purchase of votes. In most of the States this has 
been carried so far as to make the judges elective, thus re- 
ducing not only the executive but the judiciary under the 
control of the legislature; and if Massachusetts has thus far 
escaped this innovation, the prediction is not very rash, that 
its introduction is only a question of time. If Massachusetts, 
however, is in this respect behind her sister States, she can 
claim the honor of developing the principle to its fullest extent 
in another direction. Not only is the executive cut off from 
all direct communication with his constituents, not only has he 
no voice beyond that of any outside lobbyist in the direction of 
legislation, being merely the blind instrument of executing the 
mandates of the Legislature ; he is surrounded in addition with 
an elective council, without whose concurrence he can hardly 
move a step in any direction. The contest for the governor- 
ship is therefore limited to men who are content to receive the 
salary and be addressed by the title of His Excellency. And 
yet we wonder that the people cannot be persuaded to take 
any interest in the elections! Again, the State as a whole is 
not represented in the Legislature. Every man who can raise 
his voice in debate is elected by a locality, is bound to look 
out for that locality, and is only too willing to overlook other 
local jobs, provided his own are not too carefully scrutinized. 
But besides this state of things, which Massachusetts again 
shares with other Siates, our governor, who is elected by the 
whole State, is surrounded and controlled by a locally elected 
council. And yet we complain of the prevalence of special 
over general legislation! And as the system would not be 
complete without including a bitter sarcasm upon itself, that 
element is provided in the veto-power, by which, under the 
pretext of controlling legislation, the governor is obliged to 
accept laws which he thoroughly disapproves at the risk of 
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bringing the machinery of government to a stand. What 
would be thought of the superintendent of a railway, who had 
no powers in running the road beyond the acceptance or rejec- 
tion in advance of rules submitted by a committee of stock- 
holders, composed, moreover, of delegates from the towns 
along the line ; of the captain of a ship, who could only sail 
his vessel upon rules prepared without his intervention by a 
committee of merchants; of the general of an army whose 
plans of campaign must be dictated by a committee of civil- 
ians, subject only to his simple acceptance or rejection? It is 
often remarked that the use of the veto-power by the crown 
in Great Britain has fallen wholly into disuse. This is not at 
all because that power has ceased to exist, but because, in 
accordance with the usual elasticity of the English Constitu- 
tion, it has found its place where it properly belongs, in the 
hands of the legislature. It is the function of the executive, 
which is responsible for the government of the country, to 
submit plans for doing the work. It is the part of the legis- 
lature, holding the power of the purse, to examine and criti- 
cise those plans, and finally to accept or reject them. Both 
branches having thus, in the independent exercise of their 
respective functions, taken their positions, it remains for the 
people, under a free government, to give their decision. 
Whether this idea of a polity be founded in justice or not, it 
is certainly very far removed from anything which prevails 
among us. 

The real difficulty in our polities, State and National, under- 
lying all special questions, is this, that we are attempting to 
arrive at reform through the legislatures, the very bodies 
which from their constitution are fundamentally opposed to all 
reform.* In the words of Mr. Bagehot, which can never be 
too often repeated: “A legislative chamber is greedy and 
covetous ; it acquires as much, it concedes as little, as possible. 
The passions of its members are its rulers; the law-making 
faculty, the most comprehensive of the imperial faculties, is 
its instrument; it will take the administration, if it can take 





* It is not merely setting a thief to catch a thief; we are trying to set a thief to 
éatch himself. 
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it.” We in the United States may add this brief but pungent 
commentary: It has taken it. The present is a time of con- 
stitutional conventions through the States, and there is a curi- 
ous uniformity in the results of their deliberations. They 
prescribe certain things which the legislature shall, and others 
which it shall not do; but they do not seem to touch the 
principle. How they propose to make the legislature do one 
thing and refrain from doing another is not apparent, espe- 
cially with an elective judiciary. Whether any remedy is 
possible short of the final and violent one which is the logical 
result, may be open to question; but we are sure that any 
remedy to be effective must involve a new party issue, having 
for its object the re-establishment of an independent and re- 
‘ sponsible executive, with the remanding of the legislature to 
its proper function of critics with the power of the purse. 


It may be asked, What has all this to do with the government 
of the city of Boston? Much, as we trust will presently ap- 
pear. The area of the United States is too large as yet, and 
the population too diversified, as well as on the average too 
intelligent, for organized corruption; and the same is, to a 
certain extent, true of the States. An English writer has paid 
us the compliment to say, ‘*‘ The people of Massachusetts could 
live under any constitution.” It is in municipal affairs that 
the defects of organization, being precisely the same in char- 
acter as in the larger bodies, threaten first to make themselves 
intolerable. Only a mere allusion is necessary to the opera- 
tions conducted in New York by the gang of which William M. 
Tweed was the typical leader, and which have fastened a load 
of debt upon generations to come, for which hardly a nominal 
consideration has been received. The great and renewed efforts 
of public-spirited citizens, since 1867, have undoubtedly pro- 
duced some amendment of details, but it may be questioned 
whether the improvement, on the whole, has not been more 
apparent than real. The bitter complaints which at present 
are directed against the police department, and the quarrelling 
and recrimination among the officials generally, by no means 
afford evidence of a stable, responsible, and equitable system 
of government. If the rumors which come to us from Phila- 
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delphia afford any means of judging, the state of things there 
is only a degree less objectionable. In Boston, the character 
of the electors has thus far afforded protection against gross 
and unblushing corruption.* But evidence of inefficiency now 
and then crops out, of a startling character. On the night of 
November 9, 1873, the great fire broke out. It was a calm, 
clear evening, with no wind, except the draft created by the 
flames, curiously illustrated by the fact that the progress of the 
fire was directly against the prevailing course of the wind. It 
began at half past seven in the evening, when the streets were 
full of people, and there could be no pretence of surprise. 
Yet, within twenty-four hours, property was destroyed to the 
reported amount of seventy millions of dollars. An immense 
volume was published, containing the evidence furnished before * 
a committee of investigation. Buta much more succinct ex- 
planation can be found in the “ Municipal Register ”’ for that 
year. In it we find that the Fire Department consisted of a 
Chief Engineer, elected by concurrent vote of the City Council, 
and of fourteen Assistant Engineers, chosen independently in 
like manner, over whom the Chief had a nominal, but, of 
course, no real control. We find, further, that the substantial 
control of everything connected with the Department was in 
the hands of a joint committee of three Aldermen and two 
members of the Common Council, the reports of which com- 
mittee formed the only basis of action of the whole Council. 
Any requirements of the Fire Department, therefore, involved 
a process of private negotiation with this committee, practically 
the same as that known among outsiders as “ lobbying.” + 
Meantime the Mayor, the nominal executive head of the city, 
had no more to do with the whole business than any idle busy- 
body among the citizens who should see fit to thrust his advice 
upon the Committee of Council. We can offer no more perfect 
example of the absorption of executive power by the Legisla- 





* Indeed we doubt whether, in any country or community in the world, corre- 
sponding opportunities and temptations being given, there could be found a body 
of men purer, more hard-working, or more public-spirited, as a whole, than the City 
Council of Boston. 

+ If private reports — the only mode of information available to the public — can 
be trusted, Mr. Damrell had carried on this process to his eminent personal 
advantage. 
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ture, nor of the complete failure of that responsibility which is 
the first element of successful administration. But this is not 
the whole story. The efficiency of the Fire Department must, 
of course, depend largely on the state of the water-supply, and 
again, though in a less degree, upon the efficiency of the Police. 
It was charged that the supply of water was wholly insufficient, 
the pipes being too small. That the two departments did not, 
and could not, co-operate effectively will be readily believed 
if we look at the status of the water authorities. First, there 
was a Joint Standing Committee of the City Council appointed 
by the Mayor, consisting of three Aldermen and five from the 
Common Council, of whom one only from each branch was 
also on the Fire Committee. Then there was a Water Board, 
chosen by concurrent vote of the City Council, and composed 
of one Alderman, three Councilmen, and five members at large. 
Again, there was a City Engineer, chosen by concurrent vote 
of the City Council, with an Assistant appointed by himself, 
and two Superintendents of Divisions appointed by the 
Cochituate Water Board. To this medley of authorities, deriv- 
ing their power from different sources, and wholly irresponsibie 
to each other, or indeed to anybody, was intrusted the vital 
element upon which the Fire Department, itself equally dis- 
organized, isolated, and irresponsible, was relying for the pro- 
tection of the city. Complaints were also made of the Police, 
as indeed everybody complained of everybody else, the shifting 
of responsibility being as dexterous as that of the pea in 
thimble-rigging. But if the Police was, or is efficient, it is cer- 
tainly entitled to the highest praise, in view of the adverse 
circumstances with which it has to contend. The officers are 
appointed separately by the Mayor, and confirmed by the Alder- 
men, and are all under control of the Chief, sudject to the 
directions of the Mayor and the Police Committee. Now as 
the Mayor and the Committee, from the nature of their elec- 
tion, may, and very likely do, have quite different objects, and 
as, moreover, there is a distinct committee of the Council, as 
well as of the Aldermen, which is none the less likely to assert 
itself that it is nominally subordinate to the other two authori- 
ties, the Chief of Police is hardly an independent, or can be 
expected to be an energetic officer. His anxieties are likely to 
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regard much less what he shall do than what he shall not do. 
And so it goes on through every branch of the city govern- 
ment. There are all sorts of heterogeneous and conflicting 
authorities, resulting in a total disappearance of responsibility, 
the most essential element of a free, or indeed of any, success- 
ful government. All power in the end reverts to the legis- 
lative branch, but is so parcelled out through committees that 
it is impossible to find anybody who is independently respon- 
sible for anything. Even in the case of authorities appointed 
by the Mayor, the result is the same. The Board of Health 
consists of three physicians thus appointed ; but not only must 
they be confirmed by the Council, — a topic on which we shall 
presently have a word to say, — they are further matched with 
a Joint Standing Committee of two Aldermen and three Coun- 
cilmen, to whom all their applications must be addressed, not 
publicly, but in private, and without whose concurrence they 
cannot get a penny of money. 

If all power is appropriated by the Legislature, of course 
none can remain for the executive, and this is the practical re- 
sult with the Mayor. He can appoint and remove certain offi- 
cers, but the requirement of confirmation by the Council for the 
former power is a pretty effectual check upon the latter. And 
here his power ends, all his appointees falling at once, as in the 
case of the Board of Health, under the dominion of the Stand- 
ing Committees, hacked by the Council. We have remarked 
upon the absurdity of the naked veto-power in the hands of 
an executive officer, and certainly it is nowhere greater than 
in the case of the Mayor. He may perhaps prevent, at any 
particular moment, any gross act of illegality by the Council, 
but he can do nothing by it to promote good government when 
all other powers are taken away. Those who know how city 
affairs are carried on, doubtless exonerated Mayor Gaston from 
blame at the time of the fire ; but the mass of the citizens prob- 
ably regarded him as connected with a disaster for which he 
was no more responsible than an infant in arms. We know of 
no more delicate piece of irony than Section 46 of the existing 
Charter, prescribing the duty of the Mayor “ to be vigilant and 
active at all times in causing the laws for the government of 
said city to be duly executed and put in force ; to inspect the 
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conduct of subordinate officers in the government thereof, and, 
as far as may be in his power, to cause all negligence, careless- 
ness, and positive violation of duty to be duly prosecuted and 
punished.” 

It has been said that the whole character of a government 
may be found in its financial administration, because this depart- 
ment covers all others. Nowhere do the confusion of authori- 
ties, and the consequent absence of responsibility in the govern- 
ment of Boston, manifest themselves more perfectly than in 
its finances. It is the duty of the Auditor to prepare annually 
a statement of estimates of expenditure, and, after deducting 
the revenue from the various items of city property, to arrive 
at the amount to be raised by taxation. A part of the estimates 
he makes himself; but most of them are received from the 
boards and committees having charge of the various depart- 
ments. Each of these bodies naturally wants all it can get, 
and has little or no interest in the other departments, or the 
sources of revenue. The Auditor has no interest or power to 
enter into a contest of economy, and the duty of raising money 
does not devolve upon him. From the Auditor the estimates 
pass to a Committee on Finance, consisting of seven Council- 
men, with the Mayor and Chairman of the Board of Aldermen, 
and are reported to the Common Council, without any effective 
comparison with the sources of revenue, and taxation is voted 
in a lump. How the Assessors perform their duty can be 
judged from the groans of real-estate owners at the present 
time of depression, and the appeals to the Legislature to stop 
the increasing flight of personal property from the city. The 
year 1875 would seem to have been one in which rigid economy 
was important. Yet on an amount of nine millions and a half 
to be raised the Finance ‘Committee could only propose one 
reduction of $15,000, while they recommended an addition of 
$52,000.* It may be said, and perhaps with truth, that the 
Committee did examine all the items with care, and the char- 
acter of the gentlemen comprising it offers a certain guaranty 
against extravagance; but we maintain that there was no effec- 


* It is not surprising, therefore, that the late City Treasurer, Mr, Tracy, should 
have expressed his belief that not a single estate in Boston would sell for the 
amount on which it was taxed. 
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tive public discussion of the budget, as a whole, in the interest 
of the tax-payer, and under the direct pressure of personal 
responsibility. The same system of finance weighs upon every 
city and town in the State; and the outcry of the tax-payers 
induced the last Legislature to pass an act limiting municipal 
indebtedness, which is so far good, but is likely, unless the 
system of expenditure is reformed, to increase rather than 
diminish the present suffering of the tax-payer. The direction 
of that reform we shall endeavor presently to indicate. We 
are tempted to show further how the present system of govern- 
ment works in relation to the schools, but the limit of space 
warns us to forbear. 

Under an order of the City Council of October 31, 1873, a 
Commission was appointed by the Mayor for the purpose of 
revising the city charter. And here the first difficulty arose. 
The work was ordered by the City Council, and must be sub- 
mitted for their approval. If the real evil to be overcome is, 
as we assume, the absorption of executive powers by the 
legislative branch, it is absurd on the face to expect that this 
branch will accept a scheme for correcting it. A wish has 
been expressed that a public petition should be got up, which 
should overleap the Council and ask the State Legislature to 
put the new charter in force. But besides that the Legislature 
is a body too much the same in character as the City Council, 
the instrument is not suited for such a course. It may be 
described as an elaborate attempt to restore executive power 
and at the same time so far to conceal and compromise the 
object as to admit of its passing the Council. The attempt 
was so far successful that the object is pretty well concealed 
from everybody else. It is too complex to excite either con- 
viction or enthusiasm. In an assembly of gentlemen, perhaps 
a hundred, met to discuss it last winter, not one had any 
definite criticism to offer of the work, as a whole, or appeared 
to have any definite idea of its scope. If a real reform char- 
ter is ever passed, a few men must, either of their own mo- 
tion or as deputies of some independent body, agree upon 
a few simple and general principles, readily intelligible and 
explicable. For these must be secured the support of a num- 
ber of leading citizens, to be followed by a series of mass 
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meetings, to awaken and secure popular interest and support. 
Then would be the opportunity for monster petitions to the 
Legislature. 

If we understand correctly the provisions of the proposed 
charter, they may be summed up in four leading points, as 
follows : — 

1. Lengthened terms of office for the Mayor, the Aldermen, 
and Common Council. 

2. Partial renewals each year of the two bodies last named, 
and also of all boards consisting of more than one person. 

3. Appointment by the Mayor, with confirmation by the 
Council, of all executive officials, except the School Committee, 
in place of election, either popular or by the Council. 

4. The executive government of the city by boards or com- 
missions placed over the several departments. 

1. The first point does not seem to be of vital importance. 
The object appears to be in part to get rid of the nuisance and 
labor of annual elections, and in part to give officials time to 
be fully acquainted with their duties. As to the former, it 
may be replied, that if these elections were simplified and 
purified as they ought to be, they would be less of a burden, 
and only such a price as free citizens ought to be willing to 
pay. In the second place, the rule would work both ways. 
If it made a good man more efficient, it would do just as much 
in furnishing opportunities for evil toa bad man. The great 
difficulty at present seems to be the failure to enforce respon- 
sibility. If there is to be a greater definition and concentra- 
tion of power, frequent elections form one of the greatest 
safeguards against its abuse. 

2. Partial renewals are also a matter of minor importance, 
but there is the same objection of diminishing responsibility. 
In elective bodies, like the Aldermen and Common Council, it 
is doubtless some advantage that a change of policy should 
take place gradually ; yet there may be cases, such as a con- 
flict between the Legislature and the executive (if the latter 
should ever become independent enough to make such a sup- 
position possible), when it is of great importance that the 
expression of the popular will should be both prompt and 
energetic. But as to executive positions there can be scarcely 
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a doubt. If the Mayor is to be in any way responsible for the 
appointments, he should have entire control of them. Suppose 
a Mayor elected for three years, with a board of three persons, 
renewable one each year. Only in the last year could he be 
justly held to any responsibility for their action. It is, in short, 
one of those expedients of which we are so fond, for distrib- 
uting power, the consideration being overlooked, that while 
we do not thereby perceptibly diminish the sum total of power, 
we do very seriously diminish the total of responsibility. 

3. We have no doubt that appointment of all executive 
officers by the Mayor offers infinite advantage over their elec- 
tion, no matter by whom. In fact, the whole reform, contained 
in sixty-five pages of the document submitted, might perhaps 
have been expressed in half a dozen lines, “that such and 
such officers should be appointed by the Mayor.” But here 
at once the grand obstacle presents itself. The work was 
ordered by the Council, was to be reported to the Council, to 
be passed upon by it.’ It was perfectly certain, however, that 
the Council would not listen to any such proposal stated 
nakedly, and the rather transparent attempt was therefore 
made to conceal it under a cloud of definitions of powers and 
duties, mingled with some other much less important pro- 
visions. 

4. The method of government by Commissions, which bids 
fair to become a party question, is really not new, nor as 
much a feature of the new charter as the substitution of ap- 
pointment for election. The Board of Assessors is changed 
only in the latter respect, which is the case also with the 
Water Board, while the Board of Health, and also the Fire 
Department, remain unaltered. The only change, pure and 
simple, in this direction, affects the Police Department, which 
is altered only by the introduction of three commissioners. 
The abolition of the School Committee, or its appointment 
instead of election, was a pitch of audacity quite beyond the 
commissioners, so they evaded it by the creation of a Board of 
Examiners, making between the City Council, the Joint Stand- 
ing Committee on Public Instruction, the School Committee, 
the Board of Examiners, and the Mayor, a jumble of author- 
ities hardly equalled in any civilized government on earth. The 
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present law department seems defective in that while the City 
Solicitor is elected by the Council, the Assistants are appointed 
by the Mayor; but the new Charter hardly improves upon this 
by providing for three separate heads, appointed indepen- 
dently. How they would be likely to work together is fore- 
shadowed by Section 123: “ Any of the duties of the counsel 
of the corporation may be discharged by the city solicitor ; 
and any of the duties of the solicitor may be discharged by 
the counsel or assistant solicitors; said officers shall perform 
such professional duties as may be required of them by the 
mayor, the city council, or either branch thereof.” The Scrip- 
ture says, “No man can serve two masters.” But perhaps 
the aphorism does not apply to the case of three or more. 
The Fire Department, as now organized, has existed for 
about two years, and as it embodies the principle aimed at in 
the new charter, a consideration of its working is very per- 
tinent. Let us say at the outset that we have no reflections 
to make on the actual Commissioners. We do not know 
them, and have nothing to do with individuals. The possi- 
bilities of a system are alone under discussion. There is an 
impression that greatly increased efficiency has resulted, and 
such may be the case. But it must be remembered that two 
great changes were made: first, the creation of a Board; and 
second, the appointment of the Engineers with official subordina- 
tion in place of election separately by the Council. It cannot 
be assumed that improvement is wholly owing to the first. 
The salaries of the Board amount to $12,000, and the demon- 
stration of value received is of some importance. The Mayor 
appoints the Board and the Board appoints the Engineers. 
Here, at the outset, is a diffusion of responsibility. The 
Board consists of three members. They are almost certain 
to differ in important respects, especially as they are appointed 
by different Mayors, and the resultant indecision is certain to 
propagate itself through the whole department. If one Com- 
missioner is strong enough to assert his will over the others, 
where is the gain in having this additional link between the 
Mayor and the Chief Engineer? Does it not simply weaken 
responsibility ? The Mayor is a public official, and more or 
less under supervision, and the Chief Engineer is more or less 
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watched. But who guarantees the Fire Commissioners? It 
is true they make an annual report, but they can say just as 
much or as little as they please. The object of creating the 
Board seems to have been to get rid of the rule of committees 
of the Council, an object with which we most heartily sympa- 
thize. But is that object accomplished? The Standing Com- 
mittee is still the only check upon the Fire Commissioners. 
In the estimates for 1874-75 we find for the Fire Depart- 
ment, ete., $731,305. That is a large sum to intrust to an 
irresponsible Board. The new charter provides that no more 
than $5,000 shall be spent for any single object without the 
approval of the City Council. Well, how is that approval to 
be obtained? Is it not by the present method of a private 
arrangement with a standing committee of the Council? and 
is that method any less objectionable because three men have 
to negotiate instead of one, or because a second negotiation 
has to take place between the Board and the Chief Engineer ? 
We cannot resist the conviction that while the real merit of 
the new system comes from appointment instead of election, 
the introduction of a board diminishes the chances of effi- 
ciency and increases those of corruption.* What may be 
called the key-stone of the proposed charter is the creation 





* Mr. Charles Nordhoff, in § 408 of his “ Politics for Young Americans,” says: 
“In almost all our city governments the executive powers, which ought to be con- 
centrated in a Mayor, are divided among different boards and commissions, and 
are thus frittered away.”’ In the October number of this Review for 1871, speak- 
ing of New York, he says: “The story of these non-partisan commissioners runs 
a uniform course. When first created they were zealous and efficient. Generally 
in about a year the useful men were driven to resign, and in their places at once 
appeared the worst class of politicians, and thenceforth the commission or board 
became a mere machine for corruption and political intrigue.” 

Hon. John T. Hoffmann, Ex-Governor and Ex-Recorder of the city of New 
York (crede experto), says: “Some years ago, as a cure for temporary evils, we 
practically took the government out of the hands of the people of the city, and 
imposed upon them all sorts of boards and commissions. ‘The evils existing be- 
fore that were trifling compared with those which you have suffered since... . . 
Complicated machinery will serve only to invite combinations of designing men, 
whose operations can be concealed under it.” And again: “The head of every 
department should be a single one,—no boards or commissions, — and so the re- 
sponsibility to the mayor will be concentrated, as is his to the people. What we 
need is not a complex system, but one that is simple and direct ; all through which 
runs one sound principle.” The plan of a charter recommended by Governor 
Hoffmann is substantially such as is sketched in this paper. 
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of the Board of Public Works with powers which certainly 
ought not to be intrusted to any man or body of men unless 
under the most rigid responsibility ; powers, moreover, 
which are almost certain to bring them into collision with the 
other boards, while there is no arbiter provided except the 
Common Council working through its committees. Section 
166 provides for the appointment by the board of works, with 
approval of the Mayor, of about a dozen executive author- 
ities, which are now selected in almost as many different ways. 
There can be no question that responsibility would be greater, 
and it is hard to see how efficiency would be less, if they were 
appointed directly by the Mayor. 

A sort of consciousness of the danger of a conflict of inde- 
pendent authorities, resulting in a dead lock, seems to have 
given rise to Section 237, which provides “ that the city coun- 
cil” (practically overriding every other authority), ‘ may 
give the charge of any important undertaking to a special com- 
mission, to be appointed by the mayor, with the approval of 
the city council, to whom the city council may commit all, or any 
part, of the powers given by law to this city or to any branch of 
the government thereof, in reference to taking land for the pro- 
posed undertaking, or for the adoption of plans for the same, 
or for any other purpose connected therewith. 

The gravest charge, however, that we have to bring against 
the revised charter is, that it makes no attempt to reform the 
existing false system of finance; the system by which revenue 
is forced up to expenditure, instead of expenditure being 
adjusted to revenue; the system under which the municipal 
debts of Massachusetts have increased from $19,000,000 in 
1865 to $80,000,000 in 1875. We are disposed to think that 
the most popular government for the city of Boston would be 
one which should show itself able, even with the postpone- 
ment of many important improvements, to reduce valuation by 
twenty-five per cent with no increase or a diminution of the 
rate of taxation. Such an achievement under the present sys- 
tem is simply impossible. 


The earnest advocates of the new charter appear to be actu- 
ated by the same motive which has led many Republicans to 
VOL. CXXIV.— NO. 252. 2 
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go over to the Democratic party, — the idea that change must be 
improvement; a process of reasoning than which hardly any 
can be more unsound. Still, we admit that any one who is 
dissatisfied with the actual state of things, and objects equally 
to the substitute proposed, is bound to show, not only the 
source of failure, but that of amendment. If we were asked 
to define the leading principles underlying good government of 
any kind, and especially under free institutions, we should be 
inclined to paraphrase a saying of the first Napoleon, and 
reply, first, responsibility ; second, responsibility ; and, third, 
responsibility. This implies such an arrangement of affairs, 
that (a) whenever there is any disaster, whether from wrong- 
doing or neglect, whenever anything is done which ought not 
to be done, or left undone that ought to be done, there shall 
be some one person upon whom the fault can be directly fas- 
tened, with “* Thou art the man”; that (%) every official shall 
be directly answerable to his next superior, who is bound to 
inflict punishment upon pain of incurring it himself, aad who 
alone can do so; and that this chain of responsibility shall go 
on, link by link, till it reaches the person or persons for whose 
benefit the whole system is established, whether a prince, an 
aristocracy, or a whole people. The slightest examination 
will show that this system is the basis of every successful 
private enterprise, whether the dry-goods store of A. T. Stew- 
art, or the New York Central Railroad under Vanderbilt. It 
is the secret of the most efficient organization of modern 
times, the Prussian military system.* “ But,” an indignant 
member of the City Council will exclaim, ‘‘ this is one-man 
power, it is anti-republican, it is despotism.” Let us come to 
an understanding as to this word “ Republican.” If it means 
merely what we have done and are doing in this country, that 
there shall be no head to the government, and no binding force 
among the members, but that every individual shall have a 
minute share in the direction of details, then we plead guilty 
to the charge; but we affirm that such republicanism is des- 
tined to an untimely end. But if it means, that the govern- 





* So far from elaborately restricting and checking power, it is the very essence of 
this idea that every man’s power, within his own sphere, should be absolute. How 
can any one be held responsible for that over which he has no effective control ? 
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ment being administered in the best and most efficient manner 
shall be so in the interest of and subject to the control of the 
whole people, then we maintain that ours is the only true 
republicanism. There are two conditions, and only two, which 
are essential to this view of the case; first, that the people 
should declare by frequent and free elections whether they are 
satisfied with the government as carried, on or wish for a 
change ; and, second, that this should be done in each locality 
as to its especial affairs, in the town, the city, the state, the 
nation. But these conditions themselves, to be effective, re- 
quire the others which we have pointed out. Experience 
shows pretty plainly that, as affairs are now, the masses of 
voters will not take effective part in the primary meetings ; 
that they will not, in fact cannot, inform themselves as to all 
the details and all the men upon which and whom their judg- 
ment is required. Instead of scolding at them, why not try 
to discover something which they will do? The issue should 
be as plain and simple as possible, and should turn, not upon 
measures, but upon men ; and not upon men estimated in ad- 
vance and through current reputation, but tested by actual and 
public trial. 

We proceed to submit a sketch of a charter, and then to offer 
some comments upon it. The Aldermen and Common Council 
would be elected as now by the people, the former at large, 
and the latter by wards, but leaving each ward free to select 
its candidates from all the inhabitants of the city. We should 
prefer to continue annual elections both for the Council and 
the Mayor till the effects of other changes were tried, and thus 
to avoid confusing the evidence from two sets of changes. 
The people would elect but one executive officer, the Mayor. 
The Mayor would appoint five or six heads of departments, as 
Police, Education, Finance, Public Works, Law, Health, and 
Fire, for all of which he would have the absolute power of 
appointment and removal, and through these heads the same 
power as to all subordinate officers. It would be the right 
and duty of the heads of departments to be present on alter- 
nate days at the sessions of the Aldermen and Common Coun- 
cil, to explain their plans and their current action; and to be 
open, under parliamentary forms, to question and criticism. 
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The Council would have by its members and committees the 
freest access to inspect and examine the work and accounts of 
the various departments, but no power under any circum- 
stances to interfere with or dictate to any executive officer, 
except in public sessions of the respective branches. It would be 
the duty of the Head of Finance, after full consultation with 
the other departments, to prepare an annual statement, show- 
ing, first, the sources and amount of revenue, analyzing the 
different branches, pointing out the defects and inconsisten- 
cies, with the possible remedies ; and, second, the estimates of 
expenditure, pointing out such parts as in his judgment might 
be omitted or postponed with a view to avoid increase or effect 
reduction of taxation. The Council would then, with the aid 
of heads of departments, discuss fully the financial statement, 
both in its various parts and as a whole, and would approve or 
alter as the majority should finally decide. It would rest with 
the Mayor to veto the appropriations, either as a whole or in 
parts, subject to the final persistence of the Council by a two- 
thirds or three-quarters vote. The same general method of 
procedure would apply to the working of the various ‘depart- 
ments. 

Such, we conceive, would be the outline of a charter aim- 
ing to secure efficiency, publicity, and responsibility. It would 
of course be impossible within the limits of an article to dis- 
cuss minutely all its bearings, but we shall touch upon one or 
two leading points. And first, as to the removal of the restric- 
tion of residence of a common councilman within his ward ; 
and our remarks will apply equally to the State legislative and 
the congressional districts. It is a restriction which perpetu- 
ates the rule of the caucus by making the office a perquisite 
of individuals, instead of a trust for the benefit of the electors. 
It is like saying that the latter should employ no lawyer or 
doctor who does not reside in their ward, which might greatly 
benefit the local professional gentlemen, but would be at once 
resented by their clients. Why should not the electors have 
the benefit of the best talent they could secure? The theory 
is, that a resident will know best the wants of his constituents; 
but the real question is, Who will best provide for them ? 

The second point is as to the confirmation of appointments 
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by the Council. This has come to be regarded as the palla- 
dium of our liberties, but it would not be difficult to show that 
it is, of all provisions, perhaps the most fatal to efficiency and 
responsibility.* The first object of the Mayor must be not to 
provide for work well done, but to suit the Council. It is said 
that the latter does in fact always confirm suitable appoint- 
ments. Now, either the provision means something or noth- 
ing. If the former, then our objection holds. If the latter, 
then the Council debar themselves from the subsequent vigi- 
lant criticism which the public interest requires. If an official 
fails in his duty, they are just as much responsible as the 
Mayor, and by objecting to him, they stultify themselves 
equally with the Mayor. On the other hand, if the Council 
have no interest in a man except his work, they will look to 
that much more closely, while if the Mayor should appoint 
or retain an officer in defiance of the openly expressed dissatis- 
faction of the Council, he would need to be very strong before 
the people, the final judges. One objection to the plan is, that 
the heads of departments could not possibly be efficient officers 
in their professions and at the same time be able to sustain the 
constant debating in the Council. In fact, while the working 
officials would be subordinates, the heads would be in the 
nature of advocates whose business it would be to explain and 
defend working plans to be furnished them by the former. 
Of course the great outcry would be against trusting so much 
power to the Mayor. At the risk of too great repetition we 
urge that without power we cannot have responsibility. The 
evil of the present state of things is that in the minute sub- 
division of power we have lost that essential element as well 
as efficiency. We regard it is as the fundamental error of our 
present politics that the safeguard of liberty is looked for in 








* It is with much pleasure that upon this point, which might appear to be dic- 
tated by a mere love of paradox, we have to record the agreement of Hon. John 
Hoffmann (than whom probably no man in the United States is more competent 
to give an opinion on this subject). In the address above referred to he says: 
“* Have, therefore, no provision in your charter requiring the assent of the common 
council to the mayor’s appointment of heads of departments; that only opens the 
way for dictation by the council or for bargains. This is not the way to get good 
men, or to fix the full responsibility for mal-administration upon the people’s prime 
minister.” 
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elaborate checks upon power, instead of enforced responsi- 
bility for results. As long as the Council could lay open to 
public inspection every nerve and fibre of executive action, and 
retained the absolute power of the purse, while the people held 
the final decision at the polls, the danger would certainly not 
be greater than when, as now, the executive is concealed from 
the public eye, and reduced to private intrigue with the 
Council. 

One of the favorite traditional maxims in this country is 
that the legislative and executive branches should be kept 
separate. But experience has shown, if logic did not, that 
government cannot be carried on without their coming in con- 
tact somehow. While, therefore, provision has been made for 
keeping them separate in public, they do in fact carry on con- 
stant intrigue and negotiation in private, —a process in which, 
as the Legislature alone has the public ear, the executive 
always comes by the worst. The object which we propose is, 
to separate them completely in private, by depriving each of 
power to interfere with the other except in public, and by 
giving the executive an equai right of hearing, to bring all the 
contact and collision of the two branches under the public eye. 

We should like much to compare what has been written with 
the very interesting debates on the subject which have taken 
place in the Common Council, and which have shown great 
ability and keen analysis on the part of some members.* We 
regret the less, however, our limit of space in this respect, as 








* Together with some fine specimens of rhetoric of the caucus politician. There can 
be no better compendium of this essay than the orders passed in November by the 
Common Council, by a vote of 33 to 24. The net outcome of the solemn appointment 
of Commissioners to revise the City Charter, of the publication of the elaborate 
results of their efforts, and of debates in the Council, extending over a year, 
appears to be the following :— 

Ordered, That his Honor the Mayor be requested to petition the General Court 
for amendments to the City Charter, as fellows: That the powers conferred upon 
the Board of Aldermen by Sections 35 and 41 of the Charter (that is, the general 
executive powers of the corporation) be transferred to the City Council, to be exer- 
cised as provided by Section 35 of the Charter. 

Ordered, That the Joint Special Committee on the Revision of the City Charter 
be instructed to prepare, with the assistance of the City Solicitor, a statement of 
the changes needed in the State legislation, other than the charter, to transfer all 
other powers held exclusively by the Board of Aldermen to the Common Council. 
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also the cursory manner in which we have been obliged to state 
our own case, because the real question, after all, in this, as in 
the currency problem, is much less what to do than how to get 
it done. It is utterly futile to expect that reform, of which 
the most essential element is repression of the legislative 
branch, should be initiated or promoted by that branch. As 
already remarked, a real reform charter must proceed from an 
outside commission, either of volunteers or appointed by a 
meeting of citizens, and then be carried by public discussion 
and agitation. Great as the difficulty of this process may be, 
there are many considerations to show that it is yet less’ than 
the importance of it. The people of New York City have been 
at work for eight years in trying to amend their government, 
with the result that there is hardly any efficient safeguard 
against the advent of another William M. Tweed, with the 
addition of untold millions to their city debt. The reason is, 
that the changes are all in the direction of temporary expe- 
dients, an alteration in one office or the creation of another, 
while no account is taken of the principles underlying the 
whole subject. Thus, in our own city, the reduction of the 
School Committee from upwards of a hundred members to 
twenty-five is doubtless an improvement; but to the real 
magnitude of the question it bears about the same relation 
that the elevation of the highest mountains does to the surface 
of the earth. There are in Massachusetts nineteen cities, most 
of them resorting every year to the State House for special 
legislation, till the statutes relating to them threaten to become 
amass of confusion; yetthe complaints of extravagance and 
taxation increase rather than diminish. We have heard of 
Western towns and cities which, in their eagerness for develop- 
ment, have assumed such a load of debt as actually to drive 
away population and capital, the burden growing constantly 
heavier as resources diminish. We believe it to be a fact, that 
the value of real estate in New York is to-day seriously affected 
by the weight of taxation. With the magnificence of her posi- 
tion and trade she may laugh at the idea, but it is not incon- 
ceivable that the burden may some day reach the point of a 
positive check to her growth. And if once that point should 
be reached, and the tide begin to ebb, it would be an accelerat- 
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ing process. A great rivalry is going on between our large 
cities to attract population and wealth by means of internal 
improvements, as railroads, navigation, water-supply, public 
parks,etc. There is an element which would outbalance them 
all, —the manifestation of a firm control of expenditure, the 
practical proof of power, during a series of years, to prevent 
increase or effect diminution of debt and taxation. The 
attainment of this result may be difficult, but the process 
admits of being very simply stated. We believe that the great 
battle of the future for this country is to be between executive 
and legislative power: a battle in which the weal or woe of the 
nation is not less at stake than in that with slavery. The 
struggle will go on whether it receives the public attention or 
not. The legislative branch, under cover of the cry of danger 
from one-man power, will continue to gain possession of the 
government and the control of offices, with a steady increase 
of anarchy, inefficiency, and corruption. And if history teaches 
any one lesson, it is that when the pressure becomes intolerable, 
the executive will right itself by violence. If we finally fail to 
establish independent and responsible executive power, the day 
will come when we shall have that which is independent but 
irresponsible ; when the people, disgusted with secret political 
intrigue, with unchecked lobby government, and with utter 
corruption in the civil, if not the military services, will prefer, 
or at least think they prefer, oppression by one man to that by 
hundreds. 

We have no desire, however, to pose as prophets of evil, or 
to assume, as an English writer has done, the character of 
Cassandra. It is no vain boast that the United States possess 
the soundest and most intelligent population, as a whole, that 
has ever existed in any country. Our civil war showed how 
far they were in advance of the government, and with what 
devotion and determination they could adhere to an elevated 
idea. Reliance on the popular will may be a broken reed, but 
this country offers no proof of it, while politics are so adjusted 
that that will shall not be expressed. It is commonly remarked 
that the questions now before the country are too complex to 
admit of a simple issue like that of slavery, and, as matters of 
detail, they are beyond the popular apprehension. But the 
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agitation which is going on, and the concentration of thought 
among educated men, give reason to hope that some sim- 
ple and general principles will be arrived at. We have a 
strong conviction that, sooner or later, either the nation, or 
some State or some city, will work out the plan of a strong 
and responsible executive, and that when its practical opera- 
tion is developed, the quickness and readiness of our people to 
seize upon really practical improvements will secure its general 
adoption. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 


Art. II. —1. Sicilianische Miirchen. Aus dem Volksmund ge- 
sammelt von LAURA GONZENBACH. 2 Theile. Leipzig. 1870. 

2. Biblioteca delle Tradizioni popolari Siciliane per cura di 
Giuserre Pitrt. Vols. 1V.-—VII. Fiabe, Novelle e Racconti. 
4vols. Palermo. 1875. 

3. The Folk-Lore of Rome collected by Word of Mouth from the 
People by R. H. Busk. London. 1874. 

4. Le Novelline di Santo Stefano raccolte da ANGELO De GUBER- 
NaTIsS. Torino. 1869. 

5. La Vigilia di Pasqua di Ceppo. Otto Novelle di TEMIsTOCLE 
Grapi. Torino. 1860. 

6. Saggto di Letture varie per i Giovani di T. Grapt. Torino. 
1865. 

7. Novelle popolari bolognese raccolte da CAROLINA CORONEDI- 
Berti. Bologna. 1874. ™ 

8. Fiabe popolari veneziane raccolte da Dom. GIUSEPPE BEr- 

NONI. Venezia. 1873. 

Leggende fantastiche popolari veneziane raccolte da Dom. G. 

Bernoni. Venezia. 1873. 

10. Tradizioni popolari veneziane raccolte da Dom. G. BERNONI. 
Puntate 1,2. Venezia. 1875. 

11. Mérchen und Sagen aus Walschtirol gesammelt von CHRISTIAN 
ScHELLER. Innsbruck. 1867. 

12. Canti e Racconti del Popolo Italiano pubblicati per cura di 
D. Comparetti ed A. D’Ancona. Vol. VI. Novelline popo- 
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lari italiane pubblicate ed illustrate da D. Comparetti. Vol. I. 
Torino. 1875.* 


THE popular tales of Europe possess a peculiar interest from 
whatever standpoint we regard them. If, with Benfey and his 
followers, we consider them merely secondary forms of Oriental 
originals, we have opened before us a fascinating field of study, 
the literary connection of the East and West. If, on the other 
hand, we hold with Grimm and his school that these tales are 
of primitive Aryan origin, and exclude the hypothesis of con- 
scious borrowing by one people from another, we have a still 
more interesting subject of investigation, comparative folk- 
lore in its relations to comparative mythology and the science 
of religion. 

The latter theory has found greater favor in England and 
America, owing to the labors of Cox, Dasent, and Miiller; the 
former is more generally received in Germany, where it is 
warmly defended by such profound scholars as Benfey, Lie- 
brecht, and Kohler. It is too soon to pronounce decidedly in 
favor of either theory from the arguments advanced by their 
supporters. The science of comparative folk-lore has not yet 
advanced beyond the collection and arrangement of materials. 
Whichever of the above theories we may support, we must first 
have at our disposal a complete collection of European folk- 
lore so arranged and classified as to render comparison easy 
and thorough. 

Until recently the only scientific collections of folk-lore were 
those made in the North of Europe; within a few years, how- 

“ever, the interest in this study has spread southward, and 
France, Spain, and Italy are now busily engaged in gathering 
together what time has spared of these precious remains of 
their national and popular traditions and beliefs.+ 





* The above list does not include all the recent publications on the subject. The 
most important ones omitted here will be mentioned in the course of the article. It 
may, however, be well to state here that many inedited Italian stories (mostly from 
Piedmont and Tuseany) will be found scattered through Professor De Gubernatis’s 
masterly work on Zodlogical Mythology, London, Triibner & Co., 1872, 2 vols. 

+ We must not omit the mention of Hahn's admirable work on Greek and Al- 
banian popular tales, a work too little known in this country, — Griechische und 
Albanesische Mirchen gesammelt, yon J. G. von Hahn, 2 Theile, Leipzig, 1864. 
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The object of this article is to call attention to the more re- 
cent works on Italian folk lore, as well as to review what pre- 
viously existed, and briefly to examine the bearing of this new 
material on the question of the origin and diffusion of popular 
tales. 


In 1550 there appeared in Venice a collection of stories, in 
the style of the Decamerone, which was received with the great- 
est favor. It passed through sixteen editions in twenty years, 
was translated into French and often printed in that language, 
and before the end of the century was turned into German. 
Its influence called into existence the most fashionable branch 
of French literature in the next century, and its echoes are 
still heard in every nursery in Europe. 

So entirely has this once-famous book been forgotten, that 
when we state that we allude to the Piacevoli Notti of Giovan 
Francesco Straparola of Caravaggio, we shall be mentioning 
a work and an author known only to a few scholars, and 
to most of them only through the use made by others of his 
stories.* 

The author feigns that Francesca Gonzaga, daughter of Otta- 
viano Sforza, Duke of Milan, on account of the commotions in 
that city, retires to the island of Murano, near Venice, and, 
surrounded by a number of distinguished gentlemen and ladies, 
passes the time in listening to stories related by the company. 
Thirteen nights are spent in this way, and seventy-four stories 
are told, when the approach of Lent cuts short the diversion. 


* It is astonishing that a person of Straparola’s popularity should have left be- 
hind him nothing but a name. We only know that he was born near the end of 
the fifteenth century at Caravaggio, and was the author of several poetical works 
now lost. The date of his death, as well as any of the circumstances of his life, are 
unknown. ‘The little that is known of him and a very complete bibliography of his 
Piacevoli Notti will be found in an excellent monograph entitled Giovan Francesco 
Straparola da Caravaggio. Ynaugural-Dissertation von F. W. J. Brakelmann aus 
Soest, Gottingen, 1867. Straparola’s work, especially the unexpurgated editions, 
is scarce, and the ordinary student will have to consult it in the French translation 
by Louveau and Larivey, an excellent edition of which is that in the Bibliothéque 
Elzevirienne of P. Jannet, Paris, 1857. There is a German translation with valuable 
notes of the mdrchen contained in the Piacevoli Notti by F. W. Val. Schmidt, Die 
Mirchen des Straparola, Berlin, 1817. Schmidt used, without knowing it, an ex- 
purgated edition, and translated eighteen instead of twenty-two mdrchen. 
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These stories are of the most varied form and origin ; many 
are borrowed without acknowledgment from other writers, 
twenty-three, for example, from the little-known Morlini, six- 
teen from Sachetti, Brevio, Ser Giovanni, the old French fa- 
bliaux, the Golden Legend, and the Romance of Merlin. Four 
others are of Oriental origin, and may be found in the “ Pant- 
schatantra,” “Forty Viziers,’ and “Thousand and One 
Nights.” * 

There remain, then, thirty-one stories, the property of Stra- 
parola. These are all what the Germans term “ mirchen,” 
and there is but one other of this kind, borrowed from Morlini, 
in the collection. We say “ the property ” of Straparola; we 
mean they had never appeared before in the literature of Eu- 
rope. They are, however, the property of no one man nor peo- 
ple ; they are the fragments of our Aryan inheritance, common 
to all the Indo-European peoples, the immortal Fairy Tale! 
Two of Straparola’s stories have survived their author’s oblivion 
and still live in Perrault’s version of Peau d’ Ane and Le Chat 
Botté, while others in the witty versions of Madame D’Aulnoy 
delighted the romance-loving French society of the seven- 
teenth century. Straparola’s work had no influence on con- 
temporary Italian literature, and was soon forgotten,—an unjust 
oblivion, for to him belongs the great honor of having intro- 
duced the Fairy Tale into modern European literature. He 
has been criticised for his style and blamed for his immorality. 
The former, it seems to us, is not bad, and the latter no worse 
than that of many contemporaneous writers who have escaped 
the severe judgment meted out to Straparola. 

We find no traces of popular tales until nearly a century 
later, when the first edition of the celebrated Pentamerone 
appeared at Naples in 1637. Its author, Giambattista Basile 
(also called by the anagram of his name, Gian Alesio Abba- 


* The source of Straparola’s Oriental tales is unknown ; it could hardly have been 
oral tradition. We shall see in the course of this article that there was probably, 
during the fourteenth century or earlier, some popular collection of Oriental stories 
based on the above-mentioned works. The reader will find all the necessary refer- 
ences to Straparola’s borrowed materials in Liebrecht’s translation of Dunlop’s 
History of Fiction, Berlin, 1851, pp. 283, 493 ; in Brakelmann’s dissertation above 
cited; in the French version in the Bibliotheque Elezevirienne ; and in Grimm’s 
Kinder und Hausmdrchen, 34 ed., Gott, 1856, Vol. IIL p. 286. 
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tutis), is but little more known to us than Straparola. He 
spent his youth in Crete, became known to the Venetians, and 
was received into the Academia degli Stravaganti. He followed 
his sister Adriana, a celebrated cantatrice, to Mantua, enjoyed 
the duke’s favor, roamed much over Italy, and finally returned 
to Naples, where he died about 1637.* 

The Pentamerone, as its title implies, is a collection of 
fifty stories in the Neapolitan dialect, supposed to be narrated, 
during five days, by ten old women, for the entertainment of 
the person (Moorish slave) who has usurped the place of the 
rightful princess. 

Basile’s work enjoyed the greatest popularity, and was trans- 
lated into Italian and the dialect of Bologna. It is worthy of 
notice that the first fairy tale which appeared in France, and 
was the avant-coureur of the host that soon followed under the 
lead of Charles Perrault, LZ’ Adroite Princesse, is found in the 
Pentamerone.t 

We know nothing of the sources of Basile’s work, but, as we 
shall see, it contains the most popular and extended of all Eu- 
ropean tales, and must have been in a great measure drawn 
direct from popular tradition. The style is a wonderful mass 
of conceits, which do not, however, impair the interest in the 
material, and it is safe to say that no people in Europe pos- 
sesses such a monument of its popular tales as the Pentam- 
merone. Its influence on Italian literature was not greater 
than that of the Piacevoli Notti. From the Pentamerone, 





* The Pentamerone is also a scarce work, and the scholar will ordinarily have to 
content himself with Liebrecht’s admirable translation, Der Pentamerone oder Das 
Marchen aller Mérchen, Aus dem Neapolitanischen iibertragen von Felix Liebrecht, 
Breslau, 1846, 2 vols. In an Appendix, Vol. II. p. 316, will be found an account 
of Basile and some bibliographical details. 

The Pentamerone suffered the same fate as the Piacevoli Notti. It was not 
known, for instance, in Germany until Fernow described it in his Rémische Studien, 
Ziirich, 1808, Vol. 111. pp. 316, 475, although Wieland had taken the material 
for his Pervonte from the third story of the first day. There is an excellent Eng- 
lish translation of thirty-one of the fifty-stories : “The Pentamerone, or the Story 
of Stories. Fun for the Little Ones from the Neapolitan,” by John Edward Tay- 
lor, with illustrations by George Cruikshank, London, 1848, and 2d ed. 1850. 

t This story is usually printed with Perrault’s tales, but its author was really 
Mile. Lhéritier. See the latest edition of Perrault’s tales, Les Contes de Charles 
Perrault, par André Lefevre, Paris, Lemerre, 1875, p. xli. 
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his Malmantile Raquistata, and Carlo Gozzi drew on it for 
his curious fiabe, the earliest dramatizations of fairy tales, 
which, in our day, after amusing the nursery, have again be- 
come the vehicles of spectacular dramas. 

Although there is no proof that Mile. Lhéritier and Perrault 
took their stories from Straparola and the Pentamerone, there 
is little doubt but the French translation of the former, which 
was very popular (Jannet mentions fourteen editions between 
1560 and 1726), awakened an interest in this class of stories, 
and was thus the origin of that copious French fairy literature 
which, besides the names mentioned above, includes such well- 
known writers as Mde. D’Aulnoy, the Countess Murat, Mlle. 
De la Force, and Count Caylus, all of whom drew on their 
Italian prototypes more or less.* 

In spite of the great popularity of the two collections we 
have just examined, they exerted but a slight influence on the 
literature of Italy, and have become bibliographical rarities. 

The interest that the brothers Grimm aroused in Germany 
for the collection and preservation of popular traditions did not, 
for obvious reasons, extend to Italy. A people must first have a 
consciousness of its own nationality before it can take sufficient 
interest in its popular literature to inspire even its scholars to 
collect its traditions in the interest of science, to say nothing 
of collections for entertainment. 

In 1860 Temistocle Gradi of Siena published in his Vigilia 
di Pasqua di Ceppo eight, and in his Saggio di Letterature varie, 
1865, four popular tales as related in Siena. These were col- 
lected without any scientific aim, but are still valuable for pur- 
poses of comparison. No attempt at a scientific collection of 
tales was made until 1869, when Professor De Gubernatis pub- 
lished the Novelline di Santo Stefano. This was fellowed by 





* See Licbrecht’s Dunlop, p. 408 et seq.; Grimm’s Kinder und Hausmiirchen, ed. 
cit. Vol. IIL. p. 299 et seg. Ten of Straparola’s and thirty-three of Basile’s tales 
have counterparts in Grimm, and so naturally in other North European collections. 
We shall have occasion later to speak of the relation of Italian popular tales to 
those of the rest of Europe. 

t There is one other collection of Italian popular tales, Za Posillecheata de Ma- 
sillo Reppone di Gnapoli, Napoli, 1684. Its author was Pompeo Sarnelli, Bishop of 
Bisceglie, and it contains five stories in Neapolitan dialect, and of the same nature 
as those of the Pentamerone. 
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Imbriani’s Novellaja fiorentina, Napoli, 1871; and Novellaja 
milanese, Bologna, 1872. 

Bernoni, the next year, 1873, published two of the works at 
the head of this article, and in 1874 Carolina Coronedi-Berti 
collected and edited the popular tales of Bologna. The collec- 
tion of Sicilian popular tales, and the general collection by 
Comparetti, which head this article, constitute, with those 
already mentioned, all the Italian contributions to this subject, 
which, if they seem meagre in comparison with what has been 
done in the North of Europe, are still far in excess of French 
and Spanish labors in this field. 

The attention of strangers was early directed to Italian folk- 
lore, and the first scientific collection was the work of two 
Germans, Widter and Wolf, who published a translation of 
twenty-one Venetian tales in the Jahrbuch fiir romanische und 
englische Literatur, Vol. VII. (1866) pp. 1-386, 121-1654, 
249-290, with comparative notes by R. Kohler. In the same 
volume, pp. 381-400, were published twelve tales from Leg- 
horn, collected by Hermann Knust; and finally the eighth vol- 
ume of the same periodical, pp. 241-260, contains three 
stories from the neighborhood of Sora, in Naples. 

In 1867 Schneller published at Innsbruck a German trans- 
lation of sixty-nine tales, collected by him in the Italian 
Tyrol. 

Of much greater interest and importance than any of the 
above are the two volumes of Sicilian tales, collected and 
translated into German by Laura Gonzenbach, afterwards the 
wife of the Italian general, La Racine. The latest work on 
the subject by a foreigner is Miss Busk’s. The number of 
stories published, in German and English, is about twice as 
many as those published in Italian before Pitré’s collection, 
being over four hundred. Pitrd contains more than all the 
previous Italian publications together, embracing over three 
hundred tales, ete., besides those previously published by him 
in periodicals and elsewhere.* 





* Dr. Pitre has undertaken the difficult task of collecting and editing the popu- 
lar songs, tales, and customs of his native country. He has already published two 
volumes of Canti popolari, Palermo, 1871, and a volume of studies on popular 
poctry, Palermo, 1872; and has now in preparation a volume containing children’s 
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It is not, however, merely numerically that Pitré’s collec- 
tion surpasses all that has previously been done in this field. 
It is a monument of patient, thorough research and profound 
study. Its arrangement is almost faultless, the explanatory 
notes full, and the grammar and glossary valuable contribu- 
tions to the philology of the Italian dialects. In the Intro- 
duction the author, probably for the first time, makes the 
Sicilian public acquainted with the fundamental principles of 
comparative mythology and its relation to folk-lore, and gives 
a good account of the Oriental sources of the novel. 

If we compare Pitré, Gonzenbach, and Comparetti, we shall 
find each influenced by different principles which have affected 
their plans. Frl. Gonzenbach’s collection is indeed a valu- 
able contribution to European folk-lore, and its value is greatly 
increased by Kéhler’s comparative notes. The stories are (as 
in Comparetti) translated, and thus lose their freshness and 
philological value. Pitré has, it seems to us, very properly 
confined his notes and comparisons entirely to Italy, with ref- 
erences, of course, to Gonzenbach and Kohler when necessary. 
In other words, his work is a contribution to Jta/ian folk-lore, 
and the student of comparative Aryan folk-lore must make his 
own comparisons; a task no longer difficult, thanks to the 
works of Grimm, Hahn, Kohler, De Gubernatis, Cox, ete. 
Miss Busk’s work is based on oral tradition, and contains, 
including the variants, one hundred and forty-two tales, 
divided into esempj, favole, ciarpe, and ghost-stories and 
local and family traditions. The author refers frequently to 
Grimm, Dasent, Ralston, and Schneller, but seems unac- 
quainted with the folk-lore of the rest of Italy. 

It is to be regretted that the editor of the latest general 
collection of Italian popular tales, Comparetti has chosen 
to translate his collection. The first volume, all yet issued, 
contains seventy stories from various parts of Italy. There is 
no arrangement by locality nor subject; and the annotations, 
instead of being given with each story, are reserved for one of 
the future volumes,—an unhandy arrangement, which detracts 
from the value of the work. 





games, festivals, etc., and one of proverbs, compared with those of the other 
dialects of Italy Dr. Pitr’s labors deserve the warmest praise and encourage- 
ment from all who are interested in popular literature. , 
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The name applied to the popular tale differs in various prov- 
inces, being generally a derivative of the Latin fabula. So 
these stories are termed favuli and frduli in parts of Sicily, 
favole in Rome, fiabe in Venice, foe in Liguria, and fole in 
Bologna. In Palermo and Naples they are called cunti ; 
novelle and novelline in Tuscany, esempi in Milan, and storie in 
Piedmont. 

There are but few peculiarities of form ; those stories which 
we have in their original dialect present, of course, many 
interesting popular traits which our space prevents our men- 
tioning. Those from Sicily begin either with the simple 
* ee’era,” or “na vota ce’era,” or “si raccunta chi na vota 
ce’era.” 

Sometimes the formula is repeated, as, “si cunta e 8° 
arricunta,”’ with the addition at times of “a lor signuri,’”’ or 
the qualification of the story to be told as “ stu bellissimu 
euntu.”” 

These stories also end in a variable formula, which most 
commonly is a couplet referring to the happy termination of 
the tale, and the relative unenviable condition of the listeners. 

An example from Sicily (Pitré, I. p. 189) is: — 

“ ]ddi arristaru filici e cuntenti 
E nuatri semu senza nenti.” 


The last line is sometimes, EF nui semu ccd munnamu li 
denti (and here we are picking our teeth). In Tuscany the 
couplet is : — 

“In santa pace pia 
Dite la vostra, ch’ io detto la mia.” 


Another Tuscan ending is (De Gub. p. 24):— 


“ Stretto il viuolo, stretta la via 
Dite la rostra, ch’ io detto la mia.” 


Miss Busk (p. 109) gives the following from Rome : — 


“ Stretta la foglia, 
Larga la via (often, ‘ Stretta la via’), 
Dite la vostra, 
Ch’ ho detto la mia.” * 


* For other examples see Vitré, I. p. 196. For other interesting popular traits 
see same author, I. 187, note 3; ibid., 191, note; 370, note 1. 
VOL. CXxIv. — No. 252. 3 
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Passing from the form to the contents of the tales before 
us, there are two things which we noticed at once: that these 
tales are a unit, and that they contain scarcely a story for 
which a parallel cannot be found in some of the North Euro- 
pean collections.* 

The bearing of these facts on the question of the origin and 
diffusion of folk-lore may be considered later; they are men- 
tioned here, as they must seriously modify the method of treat- 
ing these stories in this article. 

For this unity among themselves relieves us of the necessity 
of instituting comparisons between the various provinces of 
Italy ; and their unity with the folk-lore of other Aryan peo- 
ples renders any extended comparison with the popular tales 
of the rest of Europe unnecessary. 

Such being the case, a detailed examination of the salient 
features of these tales is almost useless; and we might pass 
at once to a consideration of the most interesting individual 
stories; there are, however, a few points of general interest. 

The characters are the same, in general, as those of all 
other fairy tales. The hero and heroine are the youngest of 
three or more children ; are badly treated at home, and, like 
the Northern Boots, despised by the other brothers and sisters. 
It is, however, the ridiculed younger brother or sister who 
performs the tasks the others have failed to do, and are then 
cheated, temporarily, of their reward by their envious kindred. 

The typical story of this class is the Sicilian (Pitr3, 
XXXIII.) one entitled Tridicinu, from the hero, the young- 
est of thirteen brothers. The king issues a proclamation 
promising a large reward to whoever shall steal the bedquilt 
of a certain ogre. Tridicinu’s brothers see a good chance of 
getting rid of one whom they dislike, and so go to the king 
and tell him that they have a brother who can do what the 
king wishes, and more too. ‘Tridicinu remonstrates, but in 
vain; he finally undertakes and accomplishes that task, and 


* For the proof of the first statement it will only be necessary to glance 
through the notes appended by Pitre to each of his stories. Comparisons of the 
Italian tales with those of the rest of Europe have been made by Kohler in his 
notes on Gonzenbach’s Sicilianische Mérchen, and in the Jahrbuch fiir rom. und eng. 
Lit., Vols. VIL, VIII. Although much yet remains to be done in this field, the 
fuct is established beyond a doubt. 
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afterwards is forced to steal the ogre’s horse. - This does not 
satisfy the king, who desires the ogre’s pillow. The hitherto 
successful youth is now caught, put in a cask and fed, to make 
a dainty dish for the ogre and his wife. After a time they 
make Tridicinu show one of his fingers, to see whether he is 
fat enofigh to kill. He shows them a mouse’s tail, and they 
decide to leave him awhile. At the next examination he had 
to show them his finger, and they conclude to kill him; so the 
ogress heats the oven three days and three nights. When 
she is about to put Tridicinu in it, he calls her attention to 
some dirt in the corner of the oven; and while she is trying 
to see what it is, he pushes her in and shuts the mouth of the 
oven. When she is cooked Tridicinu puts part of her on the 
table, and fixes her head in bed with a string so as to move 
it when necessary. 

The ogre soon arrives with his guests and the trick is discov- 
ered, but amid the confusion Tridicinu escapes with the pillow 
and many other rich things. The king is still unsatisfied, and 
demands from the astonished Tridicinu the ogre himself, “ live 
and sound.” Tridicinu has a long chest made, and conveys it 
near the ogre’s house. He tells him (Tridicinu is disguised 
as a monk) that it is intended for the wicked Tridicinu, but as 
he has never seen him he fears he will not go init. The ogre 
says he is about his size, and consents to get into the chest and 
try how it fits him. Of course Tridicinu bears him off in triumph 
to the king. 

Another version of this story is connected with the story of 
the “ Faithful Beasts.” Tridicinu, on his way to the ogre’s, 
encounters an eagle, lion, and ant, settles their dispute, and re- 
ceives from them a feather, hair, and foot, which enable him to 
accomplish his enterprises.* We have said that the youngest 
brother as hero is often betrayed by his envious brothers. The 








* The story of Tridicinu is almost exactly that of Aske/adden, som stjal Troldets 
Solvender, Sengeteppe og Guldharpe in Asbjérnsen and Moe’s Norske Folke-Even- 
tyr, 5 ed. No. 1, translated by Dasent in his “ Norse Tales,” under the title of 
“Boots and the Troll.” Other European variants will be found in Ralston’s 
“ Russian Folk-Tales,” p. 168; and Brueyre’s Contes pop. de la Grande-Bretagne, 
p. 38. It is found also in Gonz., 30, 83 ; Novellaja milanese, 1; Pentamerone, LI. 
7; Mérchen aus Venetien, 9; and finally it may be compared with Straparola, 
i. & 
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typical story of this class is (Pitr®, LXXX.) La Jisterna (The 
Well). Here the hero is the youngest of three king’s sons, 
who descends, or is made by his brothers to descend, into a 
well. At the bottom he finds three princesses in the power 
of a magician, from whom he liberates them. The envious 
brothers lower a cord into the well, and pull up the three beau- 
tiful princesses, and leave their brother in the lurch. The hero 
escapes from his subterranean prison in various ways, in one 
version by means of a magic apple which recalls the ring and 
lamp in * Aladdin” ; in another an eagle carries him on his 
back. During the journey the eagle demands flesh, otherwise 
the flight cannot be prolonged ; the hero cuts off a piece of his 
own flesh, in one case his whole leg, which he gives the bird. 
Afterwards, of course, the leg is restored by the bird.* The 
youngest sister, as in other lands, is the victim of her step- 
mother or envious sisters. Where the latter fail she succeeds, 
and often restores to them their lives, which their curiosity for- 
feited. She is the heroine of such stories as “ Bluebeard,” 
** Cupid and Psyche,” and “ Beauty and the Beast,” which will 
be mentioned later. 

The superhuman figures in these tales are of course the 
fairies, but they seldom appear in the guise of the bright beings 
with whom the stage has made us familiar. Sometimes we 
see them as old hags bestowing miraculous gifts, sometimes as 
hermits guiding the hero and heroine along an unknown 
way. 

The evil beings are the magicians, the giants, demons, and 
ogre. The ogress corresponds to our witch. The ogre and 
ogress (called in Sicilian padri-draa, mamma-draa) are of 
course distinguished for their love of human flesh, and make 
their appearance where the trembling hero or heroine is 
concealed, muttering a refrain with which we are all fa- 
miliar : — 





* This story is popular all over Italy ; the various versions will be found in 
the notes to the above story in Pitre, Vol. II. p. 208. It corresponds of course 
to those Northern tales, in which the Trolls inhabit subterranean abodes, in which 
they confine the princesses whom they have enchanted. The reader can easily re- 
eall stories in Dasent and Grimm, in which princesses are shut up in mountains 
and rescued by the hero, as in the Sicilian tale. The episode of the bird recalls 
Sindbad in the “ Arabian Nights.” 
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‘“Fum, fum! 
Sento odour d’ cristianum.” * 


There is no need of continuing these details, to show that 
Italian folk-lore is as much a part of Aryan folk-lore, as the 
Italian language is of the Aryan languages. In fact the resem- 
‘ blance between the stories under consideration and those of 
the rest of Europe is so strong as to disappoint somewhat the 
general reader. There is an almost entire absence of local col- 
oring. The tale of “ The Three Citrons ” being told in almost 
the same words in Norway, the Tyrol, Tuscany, Naples, and 
Sicily.¢ Still there is a difference of hue, and, in some cases, a 
difference which may result from locality. For instance, the 
glass (ice) mountain which plays such a réle in North Euro- 
pean stories is naturally absent from Italian tales, and stories 
of the class of Dornrdschen and “ The House in the Wood ” are 
not so marked as in the North.f 

After this hasty survey of some of the salient points of Ital- 
ian popular tales, it may be well to examine in detail some of 
the most interesting individual stories, which for convenience 
may be roughly divided into three classes, fairy tales proper, 
legends, and popular tales not involving any superhuman 
agency. In considering the fairy tales, I shall first mention 
those in which the most famous myths of classical times will 
sasily be recognized. 

Perhaps the most popular tale in European folk-lore, cer- 
tainly one of the most widely disseminated, is the one in which 
the myth of Cupid and Psyche can be clearly recognized. The 
best examples of this story are in Pitré’s collection, Lu Re 


* This is the formula in Piedmont. In Tuscany (Nov. fior., p. 195) :— 


*Macci, mucci ! 
Sento puzzo di cristianucci ; 
O ce n'é, 0 ce n’é stati, 
O ce n’é degli impiattati.” 

t See Norske Follce-Eventyr, new collection by Asbjérnsen, No. 66 ; Schneller, No. 
20; De Gub. No. 5; Pent. V. 9; Gonz. XIII.; Pitre, XIIL. 

t See Cox, “ Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” Vol. IL. p. 300. Speaking of 
the myth of Démétér, he says: “ This story is naturally found in all lands where 
the difference between summer and winter is sufficiently marked to leave on the 
mind the impression of death and resurrection.” This difference does not need to 
be so marked as at the North, for Dornrdschen appears in India under the form of 
* Little Surya Bai.” See Miss Frere’s “ Old Deccan Days,” p. 113. 
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D’ Amuri, No. XVIII.; and its variant, Re Cristallu, No. 
CCLXXXI.* In the former version the catastrophe is brought 
about by the heroine asking her husband’s name, in the latter 
by looking at him with a lighted candle from which a drop of 
melted wax falls on his face. This version is found in Miss 
Busk’s collection, p. 99, and elsewhere. The base of the 
various versions is always a mysterious husband, whose name 
is unknown, or whose face is never seen ; the wife discovers bis 
secret or sees his face, and he disappears only to be found again 
after years of painful searching and the completion of danger- 
ous tasks. Sometimes the husband, as in Lu Re D’ Amuri, is 
ordinarily disguised as a bird, and when he comes home bathes 
in milk and water, and resumes his human shape. In the above 
story the envious sisters persuade the wife to ask her husband’s 
name ; in other versions they put fragments of glass, etc., in the 
milk and water, and the magic bird flies away seriously 
wounded, and the luckless wife must discover the secret rem- 
edy for her husband’s sickness. t 

The myth of Polyphemus is well preserved in several stories, 
the most interesting one having been told to Pitré by a girl 
eight years old at Erice, a translation of which is given in the 
Revue des deux Mondes, above cited. Another version is also 
from Sicily, where it is popular among the Albanese in the 
colony of Piana de’ Greci (Comparetti, No. 70). 

The myth of Nisus and Skylla is in Comparetti, No. 54, 
Gonz. No. 26, and elsewhere. Danaé still lives in the Pen- 
tamerone, I. 3; Andromeda, in Gonz. 39,40; and Phryxos 
and Helle, in Pent. V. 8; Pitré,No.283; Gonz. 48,49. Who does 


* The reader will find a French translation of a portion of this story in the Rerue 
des deux Mondes, 15 Aotit, 1875, p. 849. 
_ t This is the version in Bernoni, X VII, E/ Re de Fava, in several stories in Miss 
Busk’s collection, “ Pot of Marjoram,” “ Pot of Rue,” “ King Otho,” and in 
Schneller, No. 21. Kohler, in his notes to Gonz., Nos. 15, 16, gives the principal 
European versions of this story. An interesting one has since been published in 
Asbjornsen’s Norske Folke-Eventyr, Ny Sammling, No. 84, Den Grénne Ridder. In 
this story the lover comes to the sound of sweet music, when a certain book is 
opened. The envious stepmother consigns her daughter to a subterranean abode, 
the walls of which are built of poisonous materials, which injure the Green Knight 


when he comes to visit his wife. The conclusion of the story is the same as in the 
Italian versions above mentioned, and to which many others from various parts of 
Italy might be added. 
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not recognize Hercules in the hero of Pitre, LX XXII., Lu’ Mper- 
aturi Scursuni, a story which has a parallel in every European 
collection of tales? So Jason is clearly the hero of many tales 
of which good examples are in the Pentamerone, II. 7 ; III. 9 ; 
Pitr®, 13,17.* If we now turn our attention to those stories 
which the Grimm school would term of “ primitive Aryan 
origin,” we shall find the most celebrated ones plentifully rep- 
resented in the Italian collections. “‘ Bluebeard,” “ Cinderella,” 
‘“* Beauty and the Beast,” and “ Sneewitchen” have their 
counterparts from the Tyrol to Sicily.t Interesting as this 
class is in itself, it presents too few original points to demand a 
more detailed examination ; the bearing of this lack of original- 
ity will be considered later in this article. 

We have thus far examined the stories before us as impar- 
tially as possible, and have endeavored to avoid treating them 
from any pronounced standpoint. We think it clear, however, 
that no valid argument can be deduced from them against the 
theory of Grimm. If that theory be true, then the mass of Italian 
folk-lore before us is precisely what we should imagine it would 
be. On the other hand, the influence of the Orient is percep- 
tible in two classes of stories: first, those admitted by the 


~ * There are many interesting instances of “survival” scattered through these 
stories, which however do not materially differ from those contained in North Euro- 
pean folk-lore. One or two, however, deserve mention. In the story above men- 
tioned, Lu Re D’ Amur/, the heroine, after fulfilling many arduous tasks, rejoins 
her husband, in spite of the wiles of her mother-in-law, the wicked witch. The 
time for the princess to give birth toa child approaches, but the old witch clasps 
her hands above her head, and declares that the child shall not be born as long as 
she keeps them there. The prince, however, outwits her, by having the bells rang 
as for a funeral; and when the witch asks whose it is, she is told that it is her son ; 
in her grief she unclasps her hands, and the princess gives birth to her child. The 
reader will find an interesting note on the subject in Kohler’s annotatious to Gonz., 
No. 12, and will at once recognize the myth of Alemena and Lucina. 

So also the ancient custom of lighted torches at weddings is preserved in many 
stories, as in the one just mentioned with the lawful wife, who is obliged to see her 
husband married to another, and to kneel by their bed holding in each hand a 
lighted torch. 

Those interested in the Virgil of medizya! tradition will find in Pitre, No. 53, 
some additions to the already voluminous details collected by Comparetti in his 
Virgilio nel Medio Evo. 

t The “ Cornhill Magazine” for July, 1875, contains translations of several 
stories in Bernoni’s collection, among them “ Cinderella,” “ Bluebeard,” and a pe- 
culiar version of the King Lear myth. 
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Grimm school to be of Oriental (Indian) origin, and introduced 
into Europe during the Middle Ages; and, secondly, a few 
claimed by the school just mentioned to be of primitive Aryan 
origin. There are several tales which have been taken directly 
or indirectly from the “* Thousand and One Nights.” In Miss 
Busk’s collection, p. 158, we find the story of ‘ Aladdin’s 
Lamp” under the title, “ How Cajusse was married.” A 
number of new traits have been attached to the old story. 
When the wizard is about to send Cajusse down into the cave, 
he tells him he will come to a place where there is a beautiful 
garden, at the gate of which sits a fierce dog. Cajusse is to 
throw him some bread and cheese, and pass on and seize the 
lamp. Everything else happens as in the old familiar story, 
only the narrator misses the point of the unfinished window in 
the palace built by magic. 

Another peculiar trait is that when the magician obtains 
possession of the lantern and carries off the princess, Cajusse 
follows her and learns that the magician is immortal, or rather 
can only be killed in a peculiar way; “‘ one must go into a 
wood where is the beast called hydra, and cut off all its seven 
heads. In the head which is in the midst of the other six, if it 
is split open, will be found a leveret ; if this leveret is caught 
and his head split open, there is a bird; if this bird is caught 
and his head split open, there is in it a precious stone. If that 
stone is put under my pillow I must die.” And sure enough, 
when he lay his head on the pillow under which the stone was, 
* he gave three terrible yells, turned himself round and round 
three times, and was dead.’ * 

There are two versions of “ Aladdin’s Lamp” in Pitré, 
LXXXI.: one from Messina, which does not contain the epi- 
sode of the fatal stone ; and another from Palermo, that does. 
Miss Busk says, she has other of the ‘* Arabian Nights” stories 
told with the local coloring of characters and incidents proper 


* This episode of a giant or magician having his life, so to speak, in some other 
place, is repeated in a great number of Aryan tales. See the Norse tale of “ The 
Giant who had no Heart in his Body,” the Russian (Ralston, Rus-ian Folk-Tales, 
p. 109) * Kosehei the Deathless,” and the Hindoo tale of “ Punchkin,” in Miss 
Frere’s “ Old Deccan Days.” In Comparetti (No. 32) there is a peculiar version 
of the Grimm story of the “ Two Brothers,” in which the life of a fairy depends 
on an egg which is in the body of a tiger with seven heads. 
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to the neighborhood of Rome ; particularly various versions of 
the “ Forty Thieves,” of which there are also reminiscences in 
Pitre. In one story (X XIII.) the captain conceals twelve of 
his band in oil-skins, and sells them to the abbess of a certain 
convent for oil. One of the nuns has some suspicion of the 
trick, and invites her companions to tap the skins with red-hot 
irons, which are as effectual as the boiling oil in the Arabian 
story. 

The collections before us contain a large number of stories 
of undoubted Oriental origin, which are also very popular, 
but which do not belong to the class of stories to which we 
have thus far devoted our attention. They are mostly fables, 
or of the class the Germans call schwénke, and most of them 
were imported into Europe in the various versions and transla- 
tions of the Pantschatantra, the ** Seven Wise Masters,” and 
the Disciplina Clericalis. From the first is derived the story 
that La Fontaine has made popular under the title of L’ Ours 
et ’ Amateur des Jardins, Liv. VIII. 10.* 

The simplest version is from Sicily (Pitré, CXC. 3 var.), and 
is told of the typical booby Giufd, whom we shall mention 
later. “ The flies plagued Giufa, so that he went to the judge 
and brought a complaint against them. The judge laughed 
and said,‘ Wherever you see a fly you can strike it.’ While 
the judge was speaking, a fly rested on his face, and Giufa 
dealt it such a blow that he broke the judge’s nose.” <A few 
fables are scattered through the various collections, the largest 
number being in Pitré, CCLXXI.—-CCLXXX. Among these 
are the .Hsopian fables of the “ Cricket and the Ants,” the 
“Town and the Country Mouse,” and the “ Lion, the Wolf, 
and the Fox.” Two others, Brancaliuni, and the “ Wind, 
Water, and Honor,” are also in Straparola.t 

A very popular fable, of Oriental origin,¢ is the one entitled 
“ The Man, the Wolf, and the Fox,” of which there are versions 
in Pitre (CCLXXIILI.), Gonz. No. 69, and Comparetti, No. 67. 
Finally, there is the fable of the fox, who pretended to be dead, 
and was picked up by a countryman who was carrying fish to 





* See Max Miiller, ‘“ Chips,” II. 231 ; Benfey, Pant. I. 296. There is a version 
also in Morlini, XXI., whence it passed into Straparola, XIII. 4. 

t X. 2; XI. 3; Esopus ed. Furia, 121, 198, 233. 

{ See Benfey, Pant. I. 113. 
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market. The fox threw out the fish, and then escaping, picked 
them up at her leisure. The wolf wants to know where the 
fox got all those fine fish, and she shows him how to fish for 
them from a high rock, with a pitcher tied to his tail; the 
result being of course that he falls into the sea and is drowned.* 

Far more curious, however, than any of the Oriental stories 
yet mentioned, is a tale which is nothing more than the frame 
of the famous Cukasaptati, better known by its Persian and 
Turkish name Titi-Nameh, “ Tales of a Parrot.” + 

The frame of the various Oriental versions is substantially 
the same. A husband is obliged to leave home on business. 
While he is away his wife engages in a love-affair with a 
stranger. A parrot, which the husband has left behind, pre- 
vents the wife meeting her lover by telling her stories, which 
interest her so much that she keeps putting off her appoint- 
ment until her husband’s return. In the Turkish version 
(translated by Georg Rosen, Leipzig, 1858), the parrot recon- 
ciles the husband and wife; in the Persian versions the parrot 
relates what has happened, and the faithless wife is killed. 
From the * Tiati-Nameh” the frame passed with certain vari- 
ations into the various Oriental versions of the “Seven Wise 
Masters.” Here the story is made to illustrate the craftiness 
of woman, for the wife manages to convince her husband of 
the bird’s untruthfulness, whereupon he kills it. 

The “ Seven Wise Masters,” as is well known, enjoyed dur- 
ing the Middle Ages a popularity second only to that of the 
Bible ; and there are several Italian versions reaching back to 
the fourteenth century. From some of these, or possibly from 
some now lost collection of Oriental tales formerly popular in 
Italy, the story in question must have become widely diffused, 
for there are versions from Piedmont, Tuscany, and Sicily. 
The most simple version is from Pisa (Comparetti, No. 1), 
with the title J? Pappagallo, and runs as follows : — 


* See Roman du Renart, Paris, 1828, I. p. 29. 

t The literature of this famous collection of tales will be best found in an inter- 
esting article by Wilhelm Pertsch entitled Ueber Nachschali’s Papagaienbuch, in the 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenliindischen Gesellschaft, Ba. XXI p. 505 - 551. Brock- 
haus’s rare translation of Nachschabi’s eighth night will be found translated into 
Italian by E. Teza in D’Ancona’s Libro dei Sette Savi di Roma, Pisa, 1864, pp. 
XXxXvii - Ixiv. 

} De Gub, Zool. Myth. IL. p. 322, gives a similar story from Turin. 
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“ There was once a merchant who had a beautiful daughter, 
with whom the king and the viceroy were both in love. The 
former knew that the merchant would soon have to depart on 
business, and he would then have a chance to speak with the 
girl. The viceroy knew it too, and pondered on how he could 
prevent the king succeeding in his plan. He was acquainted 
with a witch, and promised her immunity and a large sum of 
money if she would teach him how to change himself into a 
parrot. This she does, and of course the merchant buys him 
for his daughter and departs. 

** When the parrot thought it was about time for the king to 
come, he said to the girl, ‘ Now, to amuse you, I will tell you 
a story; but you must attend to me and not see any one while 
I am telling it.’ Then he began his story, and after he had 
gone a little way in it a servant entered and told her mistress 
that there was a letter for her. ‘ Tell her to bring it later,’ 
said the parrot, “and now listen to me.’ ‘I do not receive 
letters while my father is away,’ said the mistress, and the 
parrot continued. After a while another interruption, a ser- 
vant announces the visit of an aunt (it was not an aunt, says 
the story, but a woman who came from the king). The parrot 
said, “ Do not receive her, we are in the finest part of our 
story’’; and the young girl sent word that she did not receive 
any visits while her father was absent, and the parrot went on. 
When his story was ended, the girl was so pleased that she 
would listen to no one else until her father returned. Then 
the parrot disappeared, and the viceroy visited the merchant 
and asked his daughter’s hand. He consented, and the mar- 
riage took place that very day. The wedding was scarcely 
over when a gentleman came to ask the girl’s hand for the 
king ; but it was too late, and the poor king, who was much in 
love with her, died of a broken heart, and the girl remained 
the wife of the viceroy who had been more cunning than the 
king.” 

Another version from Piedmont (Comparetti, No. 2; De Gub. 
Zoil. Myth. II. 322) differs materially from the one just given. 
A king is obliged to go to war and leave behind him his wife, 
with whom another king is in love. Before the parting he 
forbids his wife to leave the palace during his absence, and 
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presents her with a parrot. No sooner had the king departed 
than his rival attempts to obtain an interview with the queen 
by giving a feast and inviting her to it. The parrot prevents 
her going by relating the same story which is contained in the 
first version. They are interrupted in the same manner by an 
old woman sent by the lover, but to no purpose. When the 
story is finished the husband returns, and the parrot becomes 
a young man whom the king had engaged to watch over his 
wife’s fidelity. The story told by the parrot in the above ver- 
sions is of no especial interest, except that it is, in the main, 
also the one given in the Sicilian version, and has some 
resemblance to a story in the Pentamerone, II. 2, “ Verde 
Prato.” 

The Sicilian version of our story (a partial translation of 
which will be found in the Revue des deux Mondes above 
cited) is the most interesting as well as the most complete of 
all; the single story in the continental versions has been ex- 
panded into three, and the frame is more artistic. The story 
is the second in Pitré. Here a merchant is obliged to leave his 
wife, of whom he is insanely jealous. She advises him to shut 
her up in the house, with plenty to eat. One day, to amuse 
herself, she looks out of the single window which has been left 
open ; at that moment a gentleman and a notary happen to 
pass and see her. They immediately make a bet of four hun- 
dred ounces as to who will speak with her first. The notary 
summons an evil spirit and sells him his soul on condition 
that he wins his bet. The devil then changes him into a par- 
rot, who plays the same réle as in the Italian versions, but 
relates, as we have said, three stories. When the merchant 
returns the parrot is placed on the table at dinner, and 
splashes some of the soup into the husband's eyes, flies at his 
throat, strangles him, and escapes through the window. The 
parrot of course resumes his human form, obtains the widow’s 
hand and his four hundred ounces from the cavaleri, and after- 
wards tells his wife the whole story, her only comment being, 
**T am astounded ”’ (Jo restu alluccuta). 

As we have hinted before, there are three ways in which 
this story may have become known to the Italians: from some 
early collection of Oriental tales, such as probably supplied 
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Straparola with some of his stories, or from the story in the 
‘Seven Wise Masters,” or from oral tradition. The connection 
of Italy with the Orient, by means of its shipping, has always 
been close ; and it is quite possible that the Oriental element 
in its tales may have been introduced by merchants, travellers, 
and sailors. This latter theory receives some support from an 
interesting story in Bernoni, Trad. pop. venez. Puntata prima, 
p-. 11, entitled Vigna era e Vigna son (Vineyard I was and 
Vineyard I am), which, in substance, is as follows : — 

A king, averse to marriage, commanded his maggiordomo 
to remain single. The latter, however, one day saw a beauti- 
ful girl named Vigna, and married her secretly. Although he 
kept her closely confined in her chamber, the king became 
suspicious, and sent the maggiordomo off on an embassy. 
After his departure the king entered the apartment occupied 
by the maggiordomo, and saw his officer’s wife sleeping. He 
did not disturb her, but, in leaving the room, dropped one of 
his gloves accidentally on the bed. When the husband re- 
turned he found it, but kept a discreet silence, ceasing how- 
ever all demonstrations of affection, believing his wife had 
been faithless. The king, anxious to see again the beautiful 
woman, made a feast and ordered the maggiordomo to bring 
his wife, who denied in vain that he had one. He brought her 
at last, and, while every one else was talking gayly at the feast, 
she was silent. The king observed it and asked her the cause 
of her silence ; and she answered with a pun on her name: — 

“ Vigna era e Vigna son, 
Amata era e pitt non son; 
E non so per qual cagion, 
Che la vigna & perso la so stagion.” 
Her husband, who heard this, replied : — 
“ Vigna eri e Vigna sei, 
Amata eri e pili non sei : 
Per la branca del leon 
La Vigna & perso la so stagion.” 
The king, who understood what he meant, answered : — 
“ Ne la vigna io son entrato, 
Di quei pampini ghe n’ 8 tocato; 
Ma lo giuro per la corona che porto in capo, 
Che de quel fruto no ghe n’ d gustato.” 
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“ Then, because the maggiordomo understood that his wife 
was innocent, these two made peace, and always after lived 
-happy and contented.” 

This story is found only in the Greek and Hebrew versions 
of the “ Seven Wise Masters,” and in the Arabic “ Seven 
Viziers.””* It did not pass into any of the Occidental versions, 
although it was known to Boccaccio, who based on it the fifth 
novel of the first day of the Decamerone. Either then the 
story is a late adaptation of the Oriental story, which is un- 
likely, or it comes from some now lost but once popular Italian 
version of the Oriental form of the ** Seven Wise Masters.” ¢ 

Our space will permit us to notice but one other story that 
has passed from the Occidental version of the “ Seven Wise 
Masters” into the popular tales of Italy. This is the story 
technically known as “ The Treasure House,” and which is 
nothing more than the Egyptian story of the “ Treasury of 
Rhampsinitos.” This story was a favorite among the more 
cultivated classes, and is found in the Pecorone, 1X. 1, and in 
Bandello, Pt. I. nov. XXV. There are numerous versions of it 
in the collections before us, three from Sicily (Pitré, CLIX., 
CX. and variant), two from Bologna (Coronedi-Berti, II., VI.), 
and one from Monferrato (Comparetti, No. 13). 


Legends, properly so called, do not fall within the scope of 
the collections we are now examining. The Italians, in com- 
mon with the rest of Europe, possess a mass of literary legen- 
dary lore, much of which is also truly popular ; but at present 
we have only to do with those purely popular traditions which 
have clustered about our Lord and his Apostles, and one or two 
of the favorite subjects of medieval legends. The popular 
religious traditions of Italy do not differ in spirit from those of 
the rest of Europe ; like them they are marked by a simplicity 
amounting at times to a familiarity, which, however shocking 
to our ideas, is not intended for irreverence. 

A number of these legends turn (as do many in the North 
of Europe) upon imaginary journeys of our Lord upon earth, 


* See Sengelmann, Das Buch von den sieben weisen Meistern, Halle, 1842, pp. 40, 
87; Tausend und Eine Nacht, Deutsch von Mar Habicht, von der Hagen und Schall, 
Breslau, 1836, Vol. XV. p. 112; Keller, Zi Romans des sept Sages, p. exxxviii. 

t See also Pitre LXXVL, and Vigo, Canti pop. sicil. no, 5145. 
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when he punishes the avaricious and rewards the generous and 
hospitable. He is generally accompanied by Peter, who plays 
the réle of the clown, trying our Lord’s patience sorely, and 
often needing his direct intervention to avoid the unpleasant 
consequences of some escapade. One of these stories (Pitre, 
CXXIII.) is found everywhere from Sicily to Norway. The 
Sicilian version is as follows: ‘‘ One day while the Lord and 
the Apostles were journeying, St. Peter, being somewhat in 
advance of the others, met a man and said,‘ The Lord is near 
by, ask him for the grace of your soul.’ So he approached and 
said, ‘ Lord, my father is sick of old age. Cure him, Master.’ 
‘Am I a doctor? Do you know what you must do? Put 
him in a hot oven, and he will become a child.’ The man did 
so, and his father became young again. This pleased St. 
Peter, and when he found himself alone he went about trying 
to make children of some old men. Just then he met a man 
who was secking the Master, because his mother was at the 
point of death and he wanted her cured. St. Peter said, 
‘Whom are you seeking?’ ‘The Master, for my old mother 
is very sick, and the Master alone can heal her.’ ‘ Very good, 
I am Peter; do you know what you must do ? — heat an oven, 
put her in it, and she will be cured.’ The poor man believed 
him, because he knew that St. Peter was a favorite of the Lord, 
so he went home and put his mother in the hot oven. What 
more could you expect? The old woman was burned to a 
coal. ‘Ah! santu di ced e di dda !’ cried her son, ‘ that scurvy 
fellow has made me kill my mother!’ He hastened to St. 
Peter. Thé Master was present, and when he heard the story 
could not control his laughter, and said, ‘ Ah! Peter, what have 
you done?* St. Peter tried to excuse himself, but the poor 
man kept crying for his mother. What did the Master do? 
He went to the house of the dead, and with a blessing which 
he pronounced there, he made the old woman come to life again 
as a beautiful young girl, and thus St. Peter was relieved of his 
great embarrassment.” * 





* See Asbjornsen and Moe, No. 21; Ny Samm. No. 101 ; Grimm, No. 147, Das 
junge geglithte Ménnlein. There is an old Italian version of this story in the Cento 
Norelle Antiche, No. UXXV., where, instead of St. Peter, a greedy minstrel who is 
a follower of the Lord undertakes to perform one of his miracles. For the sources 
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St. Peter’s mother is the subject of a story which has given 
rise to a wide-spread proverb. She was, so runs the story, an 
avaricious woman, who never was known to do good to any one. 
In fact, during her whole life, she never gave anything away, 
except the top of an onion to a beggar-woman. After her 
death, St. Peter’s mother went to Hell, and the saint begged 
our Lord to release her. In consideration of her one charitable 
act an angel was sent to draw her from Hell with an onion-top. 
The other lost spirits clutched hold of her skirts in order to 
escape with her, but the selfish woman tried to shake them off, 
and in her efforts to do so broke the onion-top, and fell back 
into Hell. This story has given rise to the saying, “ Like St. 
Peter’s mamma,” which is found with slight variations all over 
Italy.* 

St. Peter’s sisters are the subject of a story with a moral, 
contained in Schneller, p. 6: “ St. Peter had two sisters, one 
large, the other small. The little one entered a convent and 
became anun. St. Peter was delighted at this, and tried to 
persuade his big sister to become a nun also. She would not 
listen to him, however, and said, ‘I would rather marry.’ 
After St. Peter had suffered martyrdom, he became, as is well 
known, Porter of Heaven. One day the Lord said to him, 
‘ Peter, open the gates of heaven to-day as wide as you can, 
and get out all the heavenly ornaments and decorations, for 


of this story see A. D’Ancona, Le Fonti del Novellino in the Romania, No. 10, p. 
180. This is the Grimm story of “ Brother Lustig.” 

A more amusing version of this tale is in the Volksmdrchen aus Venetien, No 5 
(Jahrb. VII. p. 28), where, as in the Norse story, our Lord enters the shop of a 
proud smith, and in his presence forges the venerable St. Peter over into a hand- 
some young man. The smith tries the same experiment on his father, with the 
same result as in the Sicilian story. There are other versions of this story in De 
Gub. St. Stefano, No. XXXL, and in Jahrb. VII. 396, from Leghorn. * 

* This tradition is not confined to Italy, but is found in Servia and Greece. Sce 
an article on the subject by Tommaseo, reprinted in Gradi, Saggio di Letture Varie, 
Torino, 1865, p. 55. A curious version of this story is given in Bernoni, Leggende 
Fantast. VILL. After the onion-top was broken and St. Peter’s mother has fallen 
back into Hell, the story continues: “ Out of regard, however, for St. Peter, the 
Lord permitted her once a year, on St. Peter’s day, to leave hell and wander about 
the earth a week ; and indeed she does so every year, and during this week she 
plays all sorts of pranks and causes great troubie.”” This reminds one of the 
“Sabbath of the Damned.” See Douhet, Dictionnaire des Léyendes, Paris, 1855, 
p. 1040. 
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to-day a very deserving soul is going to arrive here.’ St. Peter 
did as he was told with great joy, and thought, ‘ Certainly my 
little sister is dead, and is coming to heaven to-day.” When 
everything was ready, there came the soul of — his big sister, 
who had died and left many children, who bitterly lamented 
her loss. The Lord gave her an exalted place in heaven, much 
to the astonishment of St. Peter, who thought, ‘I never 
should have imagined this; what shall I have to do when the 
soul of my little sister comes ?’ 

“ Not long after the Lord said to him, ‘ Peter, open the gate 
of heaven to-day a little way, but a very little, — do you hear?’ 

“St. Peter did so, and thought,‘ Who is coming to-day ?’ 
Then came the soul of his little sister, and had so much 
trouble to squeeze through the gate that she hurt herself; and 
she received a much lower place in heaven than the big sister. 
At first St. Peter was amazed ; afterwards he said, ‘It has 
happened differently than I imagined; but I see now that 
every profession has its merits, and every one, if he only wants 
to, can enter heaven.’ ” 

There are in Sicily several interesting legends relating to 
Pilate, Marco, and Judas. The first (Pitr®, CXIX.) sits in a 
gloomy cavern, intently perusing the sentence he passed on 
Christ ; the second (Pitré, CX.X.), who struck our Lord, is con- 
demned to wander about a column in a subterranean abode. 
He constantly beats his hand against the column and dashes 
his head against the walls of his cell. Judas (Pitré, Vol. I. 
p. exxxviii) is believed to have hanged himself on a tamarind- 
tree which, before that time, was a tall, beautiful tree.* After 
Judas’s death it became the diminutive, shapeless shrub called 
vruca, which is a synonyme for all that is worthless. The soul 
of Judas is condemned to wander through the air, and every 
time it sees this shrub it pauses, and imagines it beholds its 
miserable body dangling from it. 

The Wandering Jew is well known to Italian tradition, and 
was seen in Sicily not long ago (Pitré, Vol. I. p. exxxiii). 

There are also versions of the legend of St. Silvester and 
Constantine (Pitre, CX VIII.), and of Gregorius (Gonzenbach, 





* See Pitre, Appunti di Botanica populare Siciliana in the Rivista Europea, May, 
1875, p. 441. 
VOL, CXXIV. — NO. 252. 4 
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No. 85, Knust No. 7 in Jahrb. VII. p. 391), which do not dif- 
fer from the literary legends of Italy and the rest of Europe. 

There is in Sicily an interesting legendary story which con- 
tains an account of the other world, with its joys and pains. 
There are two versions (Pitré, CXI.; Gonz. 88); the former 
is entitled Lu Giuvini di lu Furnaru, the “ Baker’s Appren- 
tice,” and is briefly as follows :— 

A baker every day loads with a certain quantity of bread a 
horse which comes to the oven, and then disappears in a mys- 
terious manner. One day the baker sends his apprentice to 
follow the horse ; they come to a river of milk, and while the 
lad stops to dip his bread in it the horse disappears. The 
same thing is repeated the next day, except that they come to 
a river of wine instead of milk. The next day the apprentice 
ties himself to the horse and follows him to a rich pasture 
filled with lean animals, and directly after to a poor pasture 
filled with fat animals. Then they meet a sow with her tail 
full of knots, and a frog trying in vain to pick up a crumb of 
bread. Then they came to a door where the apprentice saw a 
beautiful woman, who was the Virgin. She made him come 
in, heard his story, and showed him where the bread went to, 
namely, to feed the souls in Purgatory. Then she explained to 
him what he had seen on the way: the river of milk was the 
nourishment she had given to her son; the wine was that . 
which he had consecrated ; the oil, what is asked in charity 
from her and the Lord. The lean cattle are the rich, the fat 
are the poor ; the sow represents those who say their prayers 
carelessly ; the frog is one who once refused a poor person 
bread. The Virgin then took him by the hand and led him 
into Hell and Purgatory. The apprentice was too much con- 
fused to accompany the Virgin to Paradise, so she showed him 
through a window three seats, one for himself, one for his 
master, and one for his mistress. Then she made him close 
his eyes a moment, and when he opened them he found him- 
self at home ; and when he had finished telling his story to his 
master and mistress, all three died and went to Paradise.* 


* Curiously enough, this story has no parallels in the rest of Italy, but is more 
or less popular in the rest of Europe. A French version will be found in Bladé, 
Contes populaires recueillis en Agenais, Paris, 1874, p. 122. See also the same 
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The most famous story of the class we are considering is, 
however, that one best known by its French title, Bonhomme 
Misére. The French version was popular as a class-book as 
long ago as 1719, running through fifteen editions from that 
date.* The editor of the reprint referred to in the note, as 
well as Grimm, III. 142, believed the story to be of Italian 
origin, and that the original would some day be discovered. 
This has proved to be the case, and we now have before us a 
number of versions.t These versions may be divided into 
two classes: one independent, the other constituting a part 
only of some other story. This latter class is generally con- 
nected with the cycle of our Lord’s journeys upon earth, and 
is represented by ‘“* The Master Thief” and “ Brother Lustig,” 
in Germany, and “ Beppo Pipetta” (Venetianische Volksm, 
No. 7), in the territory of Venice. 

The version from Rome is an amalgamation of two Tus- 
can versions in the Novelline di Santo Stefano, Nos. XXXII., 
XXXII. The first of these is entitled Compar Miseria, and 
is as follows : — 

‘** Compar Miseria was old, — God knows how old! One day 
Jesus and St. Peter, while wandering through the world in 
order to name the countries, came to Compar Miseria’s, who 
offered his two visitors some polenta, and gave them his own 
bed. Jesus, pleased with this reception, gives him some 
money, and grants him these three favors: that whoever sits 
on his bench near the fire cannot get up, that whoever climbs 
his fig-tre> cannot descend, and finally, out of regard to St. 


author’s Contes et proverbes pop. recucillis en Armagnac, p.59. A Norwegian ver- 
sion is in Asbjérnsen, Norske Folk-Eventyr, Ny Samm. No. 62, Venner i Liv og 
Did, which has a parallel in Iceland; see Maurer’s /sland. Volkssagen, p. 198. 
See also Ralston’s “ Russian Folk-Tales,” p. 306, for the same story, which is 
intimately connected with the popular myth of the “Seven Sleepers,” so well 
known to us in the form of “ Rip Van Winkle.” 

* The edition of 1719 is reprinted in De /a littércture pomilaire en France. 
Recherches sur les origines et les variations de la léjende du bonhomme Misére, 
Paris, 1861. See also the Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische Literatur, Vol. V. 
p- 24. 

t Pitre, CXXIV., CXXV.; Novelline di St Stefano, XXXII.; Venetianische 
Volksm. No. 7; Schneller, No. 17; Bask, p. 183; Comparetti, Nos. 35,49. A 
translation of Pitre, CXXV., will be found in the Revue des deux Mondes, men- 
tioned before. 
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Peter, the salvation of his soul. One day Death comes to 
Compar Miseria, and wants to carry him off. Compar Miseria 
says it is too cold to travel. Death presses him ; then he asks 
her (Death of course is feminine in Italian) to sit by the fire 
and warm herself a moment, and he will soon be ready. 
Meanwhile he piles wood on the fire ; Death feels herself burn- 
ing, and tries to move, but cannot, so she has to grant Compar 
Miseria another hundred years of life. Death is released, and 
the hundred years pass and Death returns. Compar Miseria 
is at the door, pretending to wait for her, and looking at his 
fig-tree in sorrow. He begs Death to pick him a few figs for 
their journey. So Death climbs up, but cannot descend until 
she grants Compar Miseria another hundred years. Even these 
pass, and Death reappears. This time there is no help, he 
must go. Death gives him time only to recite an Avemaria 
and a Paternoster. Compar Miseria, however, cannot find this 
time, and says to Death, who is hurrying him,‘ You have given 
me time, and I am taking it.’ ” 

Of course Compar Miseria never does say his Avemaria and 
Paternoster in spite of Death’s stratagems, and the story ends 
with, “So Death departed in despair, and never got hold of 
him again. Compar Miseria still lives, since misery never 
ends.” 

In the next story in the Novelline di St. Stefano, similar gifts 
are granted to a smith, “a good Christian,” to enable him to 
avoid a contract he had made with the Devil to prolong his life. 

The most entertaining of all the Italian versions is that of 
* Beppo Pipetta,” in which, without any apparent motive, a 
stranger gives Beppo a sack that has the magic property of 
making any one enter it when its owner wishes.* 

When Beppo grew old Death came for him, but was forced to 
enter the sack. We give the rest of the story in the words of 
the original : — 

** What!’ exclaimed Death, ‘ shall I, who have so much to 
do, loiter my time away here ?’ 

*** Just stay where you are, you old villain,’ replied Beppo, 








* This is the sack of Za Ramee in Cénac Moncaut’s Contes pop. de la Gascogne, 
Paris, 1861. See also references to parallel tales of all parts of Europe in Ja/rb. 
Sir rom, und eng. Lit. Vol. V. p. 4. 
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and did not let him out for a year and a half. Then there was 
universal satisfaction throughout the world, the physicians 
being especially jubilant, for none of them ever lost a patient. 
Then Death begged so humbly, and represented so forcibly 
what would be the consequences of this disorder, that Beppo 
agreed to let him out on condition that Death should not come 
back for him unless he was willing. Death departed, and 
sought by means of a few wars and pestilences to make up for 
lost time. At length Beppo grew so old that life became dis- 
tasteful to him. Then he sent for Death, who, however, would 
not come, fearing lest Beppo might change his mind. So the 
latter decided to go himself to Death. Death was not at home, 
but, remembering his vacation in the sack, had prudently left 
orders that in case a certain Beppo Pipetta should come, he 
was to be beaten soundly, — an order which was executed punc- 
tiliously. Beaten and cast out by Death, he went sadly to Hell, 
but there the Devil had given the porter orders to show him the 
same attention that he had received at Death’s abode, and that 
command was conscientiously obeyed. 

** Smarting from the blows he had received, and vexed that 
neither Death nor the Devil wanted him, he went to Paradise. 
Here he announced himself to St. Peter, but the saint thought 
that he had better first consult the Lord. 

* Meanwhile Beppo threw his cap over the wall into Paradise. 
After he had waited awhile, St. Peter reappeared and said, ‘ I 
am very sorry, but our Lord does n’t want you here.’ ‘ Very 
well,’ said Beppo, ‘ but you will at least let me get my cap’ ; 
and with that he slipped through the door and sat down on the 
cap. When St. Peter commanded him to get up and begone, 
he replied composedly, ‘Gently, my dear sir! at present I 
am sitting on my own property, where I do not receive orders 
fr-many one!’ And so he remained in Paradise.” 

‘a the Roman version ( Pret’ Olivo, Busk, p. 183) another 
curious feature is introduced. Pret’ Olivo starts off with Death 
and asks to be taken to the gates of Hell to play a game of 
cards with the Devil. The stakes are the priest's soul against 
the soul of the last comer in Hell. Pret’ Olivo of course wins, 
and hangs the soul he has gained on his cope, and keeps on 
winning until his cope will not hold any more souls, and Death 
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becomes very impatient. When they arrived at Paradise, St. 
Peter scolded Death for wasting his time in bringing up, souls 
not properly consigned to her. Death laid the blame on Pret’ 
Olivo; and St. Peter, after permission from the Lord, admitted 
them all. 

The little work by Bernoni, entitled Leggende Fantastiche, 
contains, properly speaking, only superstitions. Three of the 
stories turn on a curious idea of the sacred character of god- 
fathers and godmothers (compari de San Zuane) and of 
groomsmen and bridesmaids.* The same idea prevails in 
Sicily, where (Pitre, CX.) a singular story is told of two com- 
pari, who were improperly intimate. The husband of the 
woman was in jail for some offence, and one day the two cum- 
part bought a melon and took it to him. When they cut it, 
they found inside the head of St. John, who had put it in there 
to convict the cumpari of their sin. The story ends with the 
words : ‘It became known at once to the justice; they were 
arrested, and confessed their wrong, the prisoner was set at 
liberty, and the cumpari were hanged.” 

In one of the leggende a compare of St. John promises his 
fellow compare to meet him at a certain place and date, — 
* parola de San Zuane de no mancar.” At the appointed time, 
while one of the friends is waiting for the other, he hears of his 
death some days before, but does not believe the news, for he 
suddenly sees his friend advancing to meet him. After a few 
words, however, he disappears, as he is really dead, but has 
been permitted to keep his appointment on account of his oath. 

Another story is of two lovers, who swore fidelity in life and 
death. The lover is killed in a street brawl, but continues 
nevertheless to visit his mistress as usual, who slowly pines 
away. Her father discovers the secret visits of the dead lover, 
and informs the priest, who comes with stole and book, con- 
jures the spirit, and saves the girl. 

The belief in spirits is wide-spread in Venice, and one of 
Bernoni’s stories (translated in the “ Cornhill Magazine ’’) re- 
lates the manner in which an incredulous priest was cured of 
his unbelief. Another is a genuine ghost-story about a servant- 
girl who, rising early one morning (the note dei morti, All 


* Two of these stories are in the “ Cornhill Magazine ” for July, 1875. 
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Saints’ Day), witnesses a weird procession, which she unwit- 
tingly disturbs by lowering her candle and asking the last 
passer-by tolight it. This he does, but when she pulls up her 
basket she finds in it, besides the lighted candle, a human arm. 
The confessor tells her to wait a year until the procession 
passes again, then hold a black cat tightly in her arms, and 
restore the arm to its owner. This she does with the words, 
“ Here, master, take your arm, I am much obliged to you.” 
He took his arm angrily, and said, “ You may thank God that 
you have that cat in your arms, otherwise what I am that 
you would be also.” 

The story of Don Juan turns up in the seventh of Bernoni’s 
leggende. Arich young man who did nothing but eat, drink, 
and amuse himself gave a feast. While the preparations were 
making he happened to pass through a street where there was 
a cemetery. He perceived a skull, which he kicked out ot 
his way, and said scornfully, “* You, too, will come this even- 
ing to my supper, will you not?” At midnight the bells 
ring, and a ghost (na fantasma grande) appeared to the ser- 
vants: “ Tell Count Robert that I am he whom he invited this 
morning to his banquet.”” The Count is not so brave as Don 
Juan, but in great trepidation causes the doors to be closed. 
The ghost breaks them in, and exclaims, ‘* Robert, Robert, is it 
not enough that you have profaned everything ; will you also 
disturb the dead? The end has come!” Then, while the 
guests fled in terror, the ghost strangled Robert, and carried 
him off. 

The ninth and last of Bernoni’s legends is a story about 
Massariol, the domestic spirit of the Venetians. A man of 
family, whose business takes him out at night, finds in the 
street a basket containing an infant. The weather was very 
- cold, so the good man carries the foundling home ; and his 
wife, who already has a young child, makes the little stranger 
as comfortable as possible. He is cared for, and put in the 
cradle by the side of the other child. The husband and wife 
have to leave the room a moment; when they return, the 
fonndling has disappeared. The husband asks in amazement, 
‘“‘ What can it mean?” “ She answered,‘I am sure I don’t 
know; can it be Massariol?’ Then he went out on the bal- 
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cony, and saw at a distance one who seemed like a man, but 
was not, who was clapping his hands, and laughing and mak- 
ing all manner of fun of him, and then suddenly disappeared.” 

The same mischievous spirit plays many other pranks. 
Sometimes he cheats the ferrymen out of their toll; sometimes 
he disguises himself like the baker’s lad, and calls at the 
houses to take the bread to the oven, and then carries it away 
to some square or bridge; sometimes, when the washing is 
hung out, he carries it off to some distant place, and when the 
owners have at last found their property, Massariol laughs in 
their faces and disappears. The woman who related these 
stories to Bernoni added: “ Massariol has never done any- 
thing bad ; he likes to laugh and joke and fool people. He, too, 
has been shut up, I don’t know where, by the Holy Office,— 
the same as the witches, fairies, and magicians.” 


There is a tendency in the popular tales of all countries to 
personify certain traits of character. In Italy, the personifica- 
tion of stupidity is Giufa,—a character well known under dif- 
ferent names from one end of Italy to the other, and who finds 
his counterpart in the popular traditions of other countries. 

Many of the stories of Giuf\ find a close parallel in other 
European tales. Giufd’s mother (Pitr¢, CXC. 1) sends him 
out to sell a piece of cloth, telling him to beware of purchasers 
who talk much. Giufd consequently sells the cloth to a statue, 
saying he will call for the money the next day. When the 
statue maintains its usual silence in regard to the payment, 
Giufa, in anger, breaks it to pieces and finds it full of gold.* 
We have already mentioned the story of Giufad and the flies, 
when speaking of the influence of the Orient. 

One morning Giufa’s mother (Pitré, CXC.) sends him out to 
shoot a cardidduzzu (cardinal-bird), explaining that it is some- 
thing with a red head. Giufd of course shoots a cardinal, 
whom he happens to meet, and carries him home on his back. 


* The same story is told by Miss Busk, “ The Booby,” p. 371, and is in the 
Pentamerone, I. 4. It is probably founded on the well-known fable of JEsop, 
Homo fractor Simulacri (ed. Furia, No. 21), which seems very widely spread. A 
Russian version, from Afanasieff, is in De Gub. Zodl. Myth. Vol. 1. p. 176. See 
also Benfey, Pant. I. p. 478, 
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The mother is in despair, but Giuf’d advises her to conceal the 
body in a well and cover it with stones. Then he threw in a 
dead sheep and more stones. When the officers of justice 
came, they made Giufd descend into the well and throw out 
the stones, in order to see whether there was anything con- 
cealed under them. When he came to the sheep, Giufa cried 
out, “ Signori, Signori, the cardinal has got horns!” And 
after the sheep was pulled out, the officers went away, and 
Giufa once more escaped the punishment of his folly.* 

In spite of his stupidity, he has occasional gleams of wit, as 
the following story shows :— 

Giufa, who has been neglected by his wealthy relatives on 
account of his shabby appearance, borrows some good clothes, 
and is straightway invited to a banquet. While at table he 
puts food in his pockets and rubs meats over his clothes. 
When asked the explanation of this curious conduct, he replies 
that his clothes and not himself were invited to the feast.t 

Another popular figure in Sicilian tales is Firrazzanu, the 
practical joker and knave, who is cunning enough to make 
others bear the penalty of his own boldness. The queen 
wishes to make the acquaintance of his wife ; he tells her that 
she is very deaf. He then goes home and tells his wife of the 
honor the queen is about to do her in receiving her, and advis- 
ing her to speak very loudly, for the queen is very deaf. He 
takes his wife to the palace, and, hiding behind a door, enjoys 
the scene until his trick is discovered. His master wants a 
tailor for some work, and Firrazzanu tells him he knows of a 
good one ; but he is subject to fits, which always make their 
approach known by a twitching of the mouth, and the only 
remedy for them is a sound beating. Of course, when the 
unhappy tailor begins to cut his cloth he twists his mouth, and 
receives, to his amazement, a sudden beating. 








* This story is in Straparola, XIII. 4; and also in one of the North European 
collections, AsbjOrnsen, Norske Folk-Eventyr, Ny Samm, No 87, where the mother 
substitutes a goat for the parson whom her foolish son has killed. 

t It is interesting to note that this story is told of no less a person than Dante, 
about whom cluster more popular traditions.than many are aware of. It is the 
subject of one of Giovanni Sercambi’s novels, and will be found with many other 
interesting traditions of the great poet in Dante secondo la Tradizione e i Novella- 
tori, Ricerche di Giovanni Papanti, Livorno, 1873, p. 65. 
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Some of Firrazzanu’s jokes are found in Straparola, as, for 
instance, where a master orders his lazy servant to go to 
market and buy some meat, and says to him, “ Go, and stay 
a year!” which command the servant obeys to the letter. 

Another of his jokes is found in Sachetti’s novels (XXVII.). 
The Marchese Obizzo da Este commands his clown Gonnella 
to depart and never put his foot on his territory again. The 
clown shortly after makes his appearance, riding on a cart 
filled with earth from Bologna. 

As with Giufa, so the tricks of Firrazzanu are spread over 
the whole of Italy, and may be found scattered through vari- 
ous collections of jest-books, as those containing the jokes of 
Bertaldo and Gonnella. 

Pitré’s is the only one of the collections before us contain- 
ing local traditions and stories illustrative of proverbs and 
proverbial sayings. Our space and the scope of this article 
will not permit us to notice these interesting contributions to 
the popular literature and traditions of Italy. It is to be 
hoped that Pitré’s example will be followed in Italy, not 
merely in regard to the collection of popular tales, but of local 
traditions, which it is to be feared are rapidly disappearing. 

It remains to examine, briefly, the bearing of the new mate- 
rials before us on the question of the origin and diffusion of 
popular tales. While the Italian collections do not afford any 
decisive evidence in favor of either Grimm or Benfey’s theory, 
they do, it seems to us, confirm some of the arguments in 
favor of the primitive Aryan origin of popular myths. If the 
theory of Grimm is true, then we should expect to find the 
Italian tales just what they are; essentially the same as those 
of Norway, Germany, France, Spain, and Greece. If the 
theory of Benfey is correct, then this resemblance is merely 
additional proof of the wonderful diffusion of the Oriental 
tales,—a diffusion and popularity difficult to explain on the 
theory of the literary extraction of these stories. 

The Oriental and literary origin of many of the tales before 
us is not questioned; they passed from such medieval collections 
as the “ Seven Wise Masters’’ among the people, and hecame 
truly popular and widely extended. These stories are of such a 
character that we can imagine men circulating them, but it is 
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very different with the fairy tale. It is the property of the 
nursery, of children and women, who have kept alive for us 
these remains of our primitive Aryan beliefs, and it is difficult 
to imagine men entertaining each other with stories of the class 
of Cinderella and Dornrischen. All collectors of stories bear 
testimony to the difficulty they have in obtaining them. Hahn, 
in the introduction to his Griechische und Alhanesische Mirchen, 
p- 11, says, that during a residence of twenty-seven years in 
the Levant he never heard a single miarchen related, although 
he lived on the most intimate terms with the peasants. When 
he undertook to collect them, it was only by the liberal expen- 
diture of money that he forced the people to overcome their 
aversion to relating what they deemed childish, and the Greek 
government hinted to the collector that his conduct seemed 
undignified. 

Professor C. F. Hartt, now in charge of the geological sur- 
vey of Brazil, says in an interesting pamphlet on the ‘* Ama- 
zonian Tortoise Myths ’’ (Rio de Janeiro, 1875), p. 2: “ For a 
long time I was baffled, for the whites, as a general rule, were 
unacquainted with the Indian folk-lore, and neither by coax- 
ing nor by offers of money could I persuade an Indian to re- 
latea myth. . . - . 1 soon found that the Indian myth was , 
always recited without mental effort, its function being simply 
to please, like a ballad, and not to communicate information,” 
ete. This is the general experience of all collectors, espe- 
cially of strangers,* and we may accept as true Max Miiller’s 
statement (“ Chips,” II. 216), that “ nursery tales are gener- 
ally the last things to be adopted by one nation from another.” 

Although Benfey, notably in his masterly introduction to his 
translation of the Pantschatantra and others, have accomplished 
much in this field, much yet remains to be done. There is a 
wealth of Oriental tales yet unedited, and possibly future re- 
searches may discover more intermediate stages between the 
Eastern and the Western tale. 

It seems to us that the advocates of the theory of Benfey 
lay too great stress on the mere resemblance of Western to 
Eastern tales, as if two similar stories must necessarily be de- 
rived one from the other, to the exclusion of a source common 











* See Miss Busk’s “ Folk-Lore of Rome,” p. viii. 
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to both. Nor is the matter settled when the distinctive Buddh- 
istic character of the Eastern prototype is proved; for there 
was nothing, it seems to us, to prevent the reception into the 
Buddhistic legends of much that was the common property of 
the Aryans. 

Aside, however, from any light which they may throw directly 
upon the above question, the collections before us are valu- 
able for the large mass of excellently arranged material which 
they offer to the investigator. It merely needs to be compared 
(what Kohler has already partially done in his notes to Gon- 
zenbach) with the folk-lore of the rest of Europe, of which the 
Italian contingent will henceforth form a large and valuable 
portion. 


T. F. Crane. 


Art. III.— Houses or THe Mouxp-BviLpers. 


Unper the name of Mound-Builders certain unknown tribes 
of the American aborigines are recognized, who formerly inhab- 
ited as their chief area the valley of the Ohio and its tributary 
streams. ‘Traces of their occupation have been found in other 
places, from the Gulf of Mexico to Lakes Erie and Superior, 
and from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi, and in some local- 
ties west of this river. 

Without entering upon a discussion of these works, this arti- 
cle will be confined to four principal questions: I. The house- 
life of the American aborigines, in the usages of which the 
Mound-Builders were necessarily involved. II. The probable 
centre from which the Mound-Builders emigrated into these 
areas. III. The uses for which their principal earth-works 
were designed, with a conjectural restoration of one of their 
pueblos ; and, 1V. The probable numbers of the people. 

The Mound-Builders have disappeared, or at least have 
fallen out of human knowledge, leaving these works as the 
only evidence of their existence. Consequently the proposed 
questions, excepting the first, are incapable of specific answers ; 
but they are not beyond the reach of approximate solutions. 
The mystery in which these tribes are enshrouded, and the 
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unique character of their earth-works, will lead to deceptive 
inferences, unless facts and principles are carefully considered 
and rigorously applied, and such deductions only are made as 
they will fairly warrant. It is easy to magnify the significance 
of these remains and to form extravagant conclusions concern- 
ing them; but neither will advance the truth. They represent 
a status of human advancement forming a connecting link in 
the progressive development of man. If, then, the nature of 
their arts, and more especially the character of their institu- 
tions, can be determined with reasonable certainty, the true 
position of the Mound-Builders can be assigned to them in the 
scale of human progress, and what was possible and what 
impossible on their part can be known. 


I. The house-life of the American aborigines, in the usages of 
which the Mound-Builders were necessarily involved. 

It will be assumed that the tribes who constructed the earth- 
works of the Ohio valley were American Indians. No other 
supposition is tenable. The implements and utensils found in 
the mounds indicate very plainly that they had attained to the 
Middle status of barbarism. They do not fully answer the 
tests of this condition, since they neither cultivated by irriga- 
tion, so far as is known, nor constructed houses of adobe bricks 
or of stone; but, in addition to the earth-works to be consid- 
ered, they mined native copper and wrought it into implements 
and utensils,—acts performed by none of the tribes in the 
Lower status of barbarism; and they depended chiefly upon 
horticulture for subsistence. They had also carried the art of 
pottery to the ornamental stage, and manufactured textile fab- 
rics of cotton or flax, remains of which have been found 
wrapped around copper chisels. These facts, with others that 
will appear, justify their recognition as in the same status with 
the Village Indians of New and Old Mexico and Central 
America. They occupied areas free from lakes as a rule, and, 
therefore, the poorest for a fish subsistence. This shows of 
itself that their chief reliance was upon horticulture. The 
principal places where their villages were situated were unoccu- 
pied areas at the epoch of European discovery, because una- 
dapted to tribes in the Lower status of barbarism, who depended 
upon fish and game as well as upon maize and plants. 
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A knowledge of the general character of the houses of the 
American aborigines will enable us to infer what must have 
been the general character of those of the Mound-Builders. 
This, again, was influenced by the condition of the family. 
Among the Indian tribes, in whatever stage of advancement, 
the family was found in the pairing form, with separation at 
the option of either party. It was founded upon marriage 
between single pairs, but it fell below the monogamian family 
of civilized society. In their condition it was too weak an 
organization to face alone the struggle of life, and it sought 
shelter in large households, formed on the basis of kin, with 
communism in living as an incident of their plan of life. 
While exceptional cases of single families living by themselves 
existed among all the tribes, it did not break the general rule 
of large households, and the practice in them of communism 
in living. These usages entered into and determined the 
character of their house architecture. In all parts of North 
and South America, at the period of European discovery, were 
found communal or joint-tenement houses, from those large 
enough to accommodate five, ten, and twenty families, to those 
large enough for fifty, an hundred, and, in some cases, two 
hundred families. These houses differed among themselves in 
their plan and structure as well as size; but a common princi- 
ple ran through them which was revealed by their adaptation 
to communistic uses. They reflect their condition and their 
plan of life with such singular distinctness as to afford practi- 
cal hints concerning the houses of the Mound-Builders. 

A few illustrations may be given from different parts of 
the continent. The Kutchin, of the Yukon River, construct 
skin lodges, which are comparted in the interior and large 
enough for several families. Lewis and Clarke, who visited 
the tribes of the Columbia River in 1805, remark, generally, 
that “‘ their large houses usually contain several families, . . . 
among whom the provisions are common, and whose harmony 
is scarcely ever interrupted by disputes.”’* Speaking of one 
of these houses, they observe that “ this large building is two 
hundred and twenty-six feet in front, entirely above ground, 
and may be considered a single house, because the whole is 
under one roof; otherwise it would seem more like a range of 





* Travels, Lond. ed. 1814, p. 649. 
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buildings, as it is divided into seven distinct apartments, each 
thirty feet square, by means of broad boards set up on end 
from the floor to the roof. The apartments are separated from 
each other by a passage, or alley, four feet wide, extending 
through the whole depth of the house; and the only entrance 
is from this alley through a small hole about twenty inches 
wide and not more than three feet high. The roof is formed 
of rafters and round poles laid on horizontally. The whole is 
covered with a double roof of bark of white cedar.” * This 
structure was an Indian village. Of the houses of another 
tribe they remark that they “are uncommonly large; one of 
them measured one hundred and sixty by forty feet.” The 
Minnitarees and Mandans, of the Upper Missouri, construct 
round houses about forty feet in diameter; the external wall 
consisting of slabs of wood resting at a slope against string- 
ers, and with an inclined roof similarly supported, both of 
which were coated with earth and clay a foot or more in 
thickness. Catlin describes this covering as consisting “ of a 
concrete of tough clay and gravel, which became so hard as to 
admit the whole group of inmates, with their dogs, to recline 
upon their tops.” ~ The interior was comparted by willow 
screens, or, in some cases, by suspended skins, forming eight or 
ten stalls, or apartments, opening upon the central area, in which 
was the fire-pit. Each stall accommodated a family. In 1862 
each village consisted of some forty such houses grouped irregu- 
larly and closely together, with an open space in the centre of 
the village, and with a palisade of round timber set vertically 
in the ground encircling each. Carver, describing the “ great 
town of the Sawkies,”’ in Wisconsin, remarks, that “it con- 
tains about ninety houses, each large enough for several fami- 
lies. They are built of hewn plank, neatly jointed, and covered 
with bark so completely as to keep out the most penetrating 
rains.’ § Wythe, in his “ Sketches of Virginia,” first published 
in 1690, furnishes an engraving of a village of the Powhattan 
Indians called Pomeiok, consisting of seventeen long com- 
munal houses and a council house, arranged around an open 
space and surrounded with a palisade. || Some of the tribes, 


* Travels, Lond. ed. 1814, p. 503. t Ib. p. 428. 
t O-kee-pa, of the Mandans, p. 7. § Travels, etc., Phila. ed. 1796, p. 29. 
| Sketches, ete., Langley’s ed. 1841, Pl. XXI. 
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as the Ojibwas and the Creeks, constructed small houses large 
enough for a single family, or for two or three families, in 
which cases they were usually clustered together instead of 
being under one roof. In 1790, Mr. Caleb Swan visited the 
Creek villages, in Georgia, and remarks in his report, that 
‘the smallest of their towns have from twenty to forty houses, 
and some of the largest contain from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred that are tolerably compact. These houses stand 
in clusters of four, five, six, seven, and-eight together, irregu- 
larly distributed up and down the banks of the rivers and 
small streams. Each cluster of houses contains a clan, or 
family, who eat and live in common.” * One additional illus- 
tration will suffice for the Northern Indians. The Iroquois 
constructed long houses, fifty, eighty, and sometimes more 
than a hundred feet in length, with a passageway through the 
centre and a door at each end. The interior was comparted 
at intervals of seven or eight feet, forming stalls, which were 
open upon the passageway, in the centre of which was a fire- 
pit for each four apartments. One of the largest villages of 
the Seneca-Iroquois was visited and described by Mr. Green- 
halg in 1677. ‘ Tiotohatton,” he remarks, “is on the brink 
or edge of a hill, has not much cleared ground, and is near 
the river Tiotohatton, which signifies bending. It lies to the 
westward of Canagora [Canandaigua], about thirty miles ; con- 
tains about one hundred and twenty houses, being the largest 
of all the houses we saw, the ordinary being fifty or sixty feet 
long, with twelve and thirteen fires in one house. They have 
a good store of corn growing to the northward of the town.” t 
A house with five fires could contain twenty apartments; and, 
unless some were reserved for storage, would accommodate 
twenty families. An elderly Seneca woman, now deceased, 
informed the writer, twenty years ago, that when she was a 
girl she lived in one of the long houses which they constructed 
in former times, and that it contained eight families and two 
fires. Each house was usually occupied by related families, 
the mothers and their children belonging to the same gens; 
and each had its matron, which position had been held by the 


* Schoolcraft’s Hist. Cond., ete., Indian Tribes, V. 262. 
t Doc. Hist. New York, L 13. 
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mother and grandmother of my informant. Whatever was 
taken in hunting or fishing, or raised by cultivation by any 
member of the household, was for the common benefit. Pro- 
visions were made a common stock within the house; were 
cooked at the several fires, and divided at the kettle by the 
matron of the household, according to the needs of the several 
families of which it was composed. Here we find communism 
in living in large households in practical life, and an expres- 
sion of the principle in the plan of the house itself. 

For ground plans and details of the houses of the Village 
Indians of New Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America, refer- 
ence is made to an article in Johnson’s Cyclopedia on the 
** Architecture of the American aborigines,” prepared by the 
writer. The institutions, usages, and customs of the Indian 
tribes discussed in the April number of this Review, in an arti- 
cle entitled “ Montezuma’s Dinner,” have a bearing also upon 
the house-life of the Mound-Builders. We are justified in 
attributing to the latter whatever was universal in the plan of 
life of the former. Moreover, it is to these sources of infor- 
mation that we naturally and necessarily turn for an explana- 
tion of the earth-works in question. It is rendered probable, 
therefore, that the Mound-Builders were organized in gentes, 
phratries, and tribes; that lands were owned in common, 
either by the tribe or by the gentes; that the family was in 
the pairing form; that they lived in large households, com- 
posed of related families, and practised communism in the 
household ; and that these usages required joint-tenement 
houses. In these facts of their condition, namely, the weak- 
ness of the family which led to large households, and their 
communism in living which led to joint-tenement houses, an 
explanation of the houses of the Mound-Builders must be 
sought. 


Il. The probable centre from which the Mound-Builders emigrated 
into these areas. 

It is well known that the highest type of Village Indian life 
was found in Yucatan, Chiapas, and Guatemala, and that the 
standard declines with the advance of the type northward into 
Mexico and New Mexico; thus tending to show that it was 

VOL. CXXIV. — NO. 252. 5 ; 
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best adapted to a warm climate. But it does not follow that 
we must look to these distant regions for the original home of 
the Mound-Builders. The nearest point from which they 
could have been derived was New Mexico; and that is ren- 
dered the probable point from physical considerations, and still 
more from their greater nearness in condition to the Village 
Indians of New Mexico, below whom they must be ranked. 
The migrations of the American Indian tribes were gradual 
movements under the operation of physical causes, occupying 
long periods of time and with slow progress. There is no 
reason for supposing, in any number of cases, that they were 
deliberate migrations with a definite destination. With maize, 
beans, and squashes (the staples of an established horti- 
culture), the Village Indians were independent of fish and 
game as primary means of subsistence; and with the former 
they possessed superior resources for migrating over the wide 
expanses of open prairies between New Mexico and the Mis- 
sissippi. The movement ef the tribes who constructed the 
earth-works in question can be explained as a natural spread 
of Village Indians from the valley of the Rio Grande, or the 
San Juan, to the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, and thence 
northward to the valley of the Ohio, which was both easy and 
feasible. Its successful extension for any considerable dis- 
tance north of the gulf was rendered improbable, by reason of 
the increasing severity of the climate. There are some rea- 
sons for supposing that climate delayed the movement for 
centuries, and finally defeated the attempt to transplant per- 
manently even the New Mexican type of village life into a 
northern temperature so much lower during the greater part 
of the year. 

A number of archxologists, who have considered the ques- 
tion of the probable anterior home of the Mound-Builders, are 
inclined to derive them from Central America. The ground 
for this opinion seems to be the fact that horticulture must 
have originated in a semi-tropical region, where this type of 
village life was first developed; and, therefore, that all the 
forms of this life were derived from thence. It would be a 
mistake, as it seems to the writer, to adopt the track of horti- 
culture as that of Indian migration. In its first spread horti- 
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culture would be more apt to return upon the line of the latter 
than wait to be carried, by actual migrations, with the people. 
Moreover, it is unnecessary to invoke such an argument, for 
the reason that New Mexico had been for ages the seat of hor- 
ticultural and Village Indians, and was necessarily occupied 
by them long before the country east of the Mississippi. 
Every presumption is in favor of their derivation from New 
Mexico as their immediate anterior home, where they were 
accustomed to snow and to a moderate degree of cold.* 


Ill. Zhe uses for which their principal earth-works were designed, 
with a conjectural restoration of one of their pueblos. 

A brief reference to the character and extent of these works 
is necessary as a means of understanding their uses. The 
authors of the volume, “ The Ancient Monuments of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley,” remark, in their Preface, that “the ancient 
enclosures and groups of works personally examined and sur- 
veyed are upwards of one hundred. . . . . About two hundred 
mounds of all forms and sizes, and occupying every variety 
of position, have also been excavated.” | Out of ninety-five 
earth-works, exclusive of mounds, figured and described in 
this valuable memoir, and which probably mark the sites of 
Indian villages, forty-seven are of the same type and may 
unhesitatingly be assigned to the Mound-Builders ; fourteen 
are groups of emblematical earth-works, mostly in Wisconsin, 
and may also be assigned to them; but the remaining thirty- 
four are very inferior as well as different in character. They 
are not above the works of the Indians in the Lower status of 
barbarism, and, therefore, do not probably belong to the Vil- 
lage Indians who constructed the works in the Scioto valley. 
If to those first named are added the emblematical earth- 
works figured and described by Lapham,f and a few other 
works not known to Squeir and Davis, and since described by 





* At the recent meeting of the National Academy of Science at Washington, 
where this subject was presented, Prof. O. C. Marsh remarked, in contirmation of 
this suggestion, that, “in a series of comparisons of Indian skulls, he had been 
struck with the similarity between those of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and 
of the Mound-Builders, As the shape of the Mound-Builder’s skull is very pecul- 
iar, the coincidence is a very striking one.” 

t Smithsonian Cont. to Knowledge, Preface, xxxiv. t Ib. Vol. V. 
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other persons, there are something more than one hundred 
works, large and small, indicating the sites of Indian villages, 
of which perhaps three quarters were occupied at the same 
time.* The conical mounds raised over Indian graves, which 
are numerous, are not included. 

“A large, perhaps the larger portion of these works,” 
observe the same authors, “ are regular in outline, the square 
and circle predominating. . . . . The regular works are almost 
invariably erected on level river terraces. . . . . The square 
and the circle often occur in combination, frequently connect- 
ing with each other. . . . . Most of the circular works are 
small, varying from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
feet in diameter, while others are a mile or more in circuit.” ¢ 
These embankments are, for the most part, slight, varying 
from two feet to six, eight, ten, and twelve feet in height, with 
a broad base, caused by the washing down of the banks in the 
course of centuries. These facts are shown by numerous cross 
sections furnished with the ground plans by the authors. But 
the circular embankments are usually about half as high as 
the rectangular. 

Some idea of the size of Indian villages, and of their near- 
ness to each other, is necessary to form an impression of their 
plan of life and mode of settlement. The illustrations should 
be drawn from the Village Indians, to which class the Mound- 
Builders undoubtedly belonged. Not knowing the use of wells, 
they established their settlements on the margins of rivers 
and small streams, which afforded alluvial land for cultivation, 
and often within a few miles of each other. In the valley of 
the Rio Chaco, in New Mexico, there were seven pueblos 
within an extent of twelve miles, each consisting of a single 
joint-tenement house, constructed usually upon three sides of 
a court; and westward of them were, and still are, the seven 
Moque pueblos within an extent of twenty-five miles. At the 
present time, in the valley of the Rio Grande, a single pueblo 
house accommodating five hundred persons makes an Indian 
village. Two or three such houses, as at Taos and Santo 
Domingo, form a large pueblo; and a group of several such 





* When a calamity befalls an Indian settlement it is usually abandoned. 
t Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, I. pp. 6 and 8. 
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houses, as at Zufii, a pueblo of the largest size, which once con- 
tained perhaps five thousand persons, now reduced to fifteen 
hundred. There are no reasons for supposing that any pueblo 
in Yucatan or Central America contained as high a number as 
ten thousand inhabitants at the period of the Spanish con- 
quest, although these countries were extremely favorable for 
an increase of Indian population. Their villages were numer- 
ous and small. Castafieda, who accompanied the expedition 
of Coronado to New Mexico in 1540-1542, estimated the pop- 
ulation of the seventy villages visited by detachments and situ- 
ated between the Colorado River and the Arkansas, at twenty 
thousand men ; which would give a total population in this wide 
area of a hundred thousand Indians.* There were seven vil- 
lages each of Cibola, Tucayan, Quivira, and Hemes, and twelve 
of Tiguex ; it would give an average of about fourteen hundred 
and fifty persons to each village. In all probability these are 
fair samples as to the number of inhabitants of the villages of 
the Mound Builders, with exceptional cases, as the village on 
the site of Marietta, in Ohio, where there may have been five 
thousand, if an impression may be formed from the extent of 
the earth-works occupied in the manner hereafter suggested. 
Where several villages were found near each other on the 
same stream, as in New Mexico, the people usually spoke the 
same dialect, which tends to show that those in each group 
were colonists from one original village. 

The earth-works of the Mound-Buildtrs must be regarded 
as the sites of their villages. The question then recurs, for 
what purpose did they raise these embankments at an expend- 
iture of so much labor? They must have lived somewhere, 
in, upon, or around them. No answer has been given to 
this question, and no serious attempt has been made to ex- 
plain their uses. They have been called ‘ defensive enclos- 
ures’’; but it is not supposable that they lived in houses 
within the embankments, for this would turn the places into 
slaughter-pens in case of an attack. Some of them have been 
called “sacred enclosures,” but this goes for nothing apart 
from some knowledge of their uses. They were constructed 
for a practical, intelligent purpose, and that purpose must be 


* Coll. Ternaux-Compans, Vol. IX. pp. 181 - 183. 
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sought in the needs and mode of life of the Mound-Builders 
as Village Indians; and .it should be expressed in the works 
themselves. If a sensible use for these embankments can be 
found, its acceptance will relieve us from the delusive infer- 
ences which are certain to be drawn from them so long as they 
are allowed to remain in the category of the mysteries. 

It is proposed to submit a conjectural explanation of the 
objects and uses of the principal embankments, and to advo- 
cate its acceptance on the ground of inherent probability. It 
will be founded on the assumption that the Mound-Builders 
were horticultural Village Indians who had immigrated from 
beyond the Mississippi; that as such they had been accus- 
tomed to live in houses of adobe bricks, like those found in 
New Mexico ; that they had become habituated to living upon 
their roof terraces as elevated platforms, and in large house- 
holds ; and that their houses were in the nature of fortresses, 
in consequence of the insecurity in which they lived. Further 
than this, that before they emigrated to the valley of the Ohio 
they were accustomed to snow, and to a moderate degree of 
winter cold ; wore skin garments, and possibly woven mantles 
of cotton, as the Cibolans of New Mexico did at the time of Cor- 
onado’s expedition.* The food of the New-Mexicans, at this 
time, consisted of maize, beans, and squashes, and a limited 
amount of game, which was doubtless the food of the Mound- 

suilders. Captain Juan Jaramillo, who accompanied the same 
expedition, remarks in his relation that the Cibolans “ had 
hardly provisions enough for themselves; what they had con- 
sisted of maize, beans, and squashes (maiz, des haricots, et 
des courges). . . . . The Indians clothe themselves with deer- 
skins, very well prepared. They have also buffalo-skins 
tanned, in which they wrap themselves.” | Although several 
7 * “ The snow and cold are wont to be great,”” Coronado remarks in his relation, 
“for so say the inhabitants of the country; and it is very likely so to be, both in 


respect of the manner of the country and of the fashion of their houses, and their 
furs and other things, which the people have to defend them from cold 


Thev have no cotton wool growing, because the country is cold, yet they wear 
4 = 5 d - . 


mantles thereof, as your honor may see by the show thereof; and true it is that 
there was found in their houses certain yarn made of cotton wool. ... . In this 
country there are certain skins, well dressed, and they dress them and paint them 
when they kill their oxen [buffaloes], for so they say themselves.” — Hakluyt’s Coll. 
of Voyages, Loud. ed., 1600, ILL. 377. 

t Coll. Ternaux-Compans, LX, 369. 
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centuries earlier in time, the Mound-Builders, with habits of 
life similar to those of the Cibolans in 1540, would under- 
stand, besides horticulture, the use of adobe bricks, and the 
art of constructing long joint-tenement houses, closed up in 
the first story for defensive reasons, and built in the terraced 
form two, three, and four stories high, the ascent to the roof 
of the first story being made by ladders. 

If, then, a tribe of Village Indians, with such habits and 
experience, emigrated centuries ago in search of new homes, 
and in course of time they, or their descendants, reached the 
Scioto valley, in Ohio, they would find it impossible to con- 
struct houses of adobe bricks able to resist the rains and 
frosts of that climate. Some modification of their house archi- 
tecture would be forced upon them through climatic reasons. 
They might have used stone, if possessed of sufficient skill to 
quarry it, and construct walls of stone; but they did not pro- 
duce such houses. Or they might have fallen back upon a 
house of inferior gra’=, located upon the level ground, such 
as the timber-frame@:ouses of the Minnitarees and Mandans, 
in which case there would have been no necessity for the 
embankments in question. Or, they might have raised these 
embankments of earth, enclosing rectangles or squares, and con- 
structed long houses upon them, which, it is submitted, is pre- 
cisely what they did. Such houses would agree in general 
character and in plan, and in the uses to which they were 
adapted, with those of the aborigines found in all parts of 
America. 

The elevated platform of earth, as a house site, is an element 
in Indian architecture which reappears in a conspicuous man- 
ner in the solid pyramidal platforms upon which the great stone 
structures in Yucatan and Central America were erected, and 
which sprang from the defensive and the communal principles 
in living. This latter.principle required large houses for the 
accommodation of a number of families in the Lower status of 
barbarism, and large enough in some cases, when the people 
were in the Middle status, to accommodate an entire tribe. 
When adobe bricks were used the house was usually a single 
structure, three or four rooms deep and three or four stories 
high, constructed in a block, and in the nature of a fortress. The 
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ground story was little used, except for storage, and they lived, 
practically, upon the roof terraces. When the use of stone 
came in, the structure often consisted of a main building four or 
five hundred feet long, and two wings two and three hundred 
feet in length, enclosing three sides of an open court, the fourth 
side being protected by a low stone wall. Such were the pue- 
blos now in ruins upon the Rio Choco in New Mexico. 

In the highest form of this architecture in Yucatan and 
Chiapas, the pyramidal elevation appears faced with dry stone 
walls. The buildings upon its summit were often in the form 
of a quadrangle, with an open court in the centre; but the 
buildings were generally disconnected at the four angles, as in 
the House of the Nuns at Uxmal. All of these forms are 
parts of one system of indigenous architecture ; and the sev- 
eral parts are susceptible of articulation in a series represent- 
ing a progressive development of a common thought,—that of 
joint residence, with the practice of communism in living in 
large groups in the same house, or in eve group consisting of 
the entire household. shay 

Let us, then, inquire whether the principal embankments of 
the Mound-Builders were adapted, as raised platforms of earth, 
for the sites of long houses constructed on the communistic 
principle, and in the general style of the houses of the Ameri- 
can aborigines. 

In the valley of the Scioto, in Ohio, and within an extent of 
twelve miles, were found the remains of seven villages of the 
Mound-Builders, — four upon the east and three upon the west 
side of the river. They are among the best of their works, 
and furnish fair examples of the whole. One of the number, 
the High Bank Pueblo, is shown in ground plan in the engrav- 
ing, Fig. 1. It is the only one in which the enclosure is octag- 
onal instead of square. The remains of each of the seven 
consist principally of embankments, like railway grades, sev- 
eral feet high and correspondingly broad at the base, enclos- 
ing a square or slightly irregular area; the embankment on 
each of the four sides being about a thousand feet long, with 
an opening or gateway in the middle, and at the four angles 
of the square. Attached to or quite near to five of the seven 
are large circular enclosures, each formed by a similar though 
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lower embankment of earth, and enclosing a space some- 
what larger than the squares. The respective heights of the 
embankments, forming four of the rectangles, are given at 
four, six, ten, and twelve feet; and of three of the circular 
embankments, at five and six feet respectively. 

The embankments enclosing the squares were probably the 
sites of their houses; since, as the highest, and because they 
are straight, they were best adapted to the purpose. The situ- 
ations of these pueblos at short distances from each other on 
the same stream accords with the usages of the Village In- 
dians of New and Old Mexico and Central America in locat- 
ing their villages. These pueblos were probably occupied by 
Mound-Builders of the same tribe, and were, not unlikely, 
under a common government consisting of a council of chiefs. 
It is probable, also, that they were constructed, one after the 
other, by colonists from an original village. 

In the engraving (Fig. 1) the form and relations of the em- 
bankments are shown, with cross sections indicating their eleva- 
tion and present ground dimensions. It was taken from the 
work of Squier and Davis.* These authors remark that “ the 
principal work consists of an octagon and circle; the former 
measuring nine hundred and fifty feet, the latter ten hundred 
and fifty feet in diameter. . . . . The walls of the octagon are 
very bold ; and, where they have been least subject to cultiva- 
tion, are now between eleven and twelve feet in height by about 
fifty feet base. The wall of the circle is much less, nowhere 
measuring over four or five feet in altitude. In all these re- 
spects, as in the absence of a ditch and the presence of the two 
small circles, this work resembles the Hopeton Works.” ¢ Of 
the latter, which is nine miles above on the Scioto, they remark 
that “the walls of the rectangular work are composed of a 
clayey loam twelve feet high by fifty feet base. .... They 
resemble the heavy grading of a railway, and are broad enough 
on the top to admit of the passage of a coach.” $ 

It will be noticed that the octagonal work shown in the 
engraving consists of seven distinct embankments. . Six of 
these are about four hundred and fifty feet long; and the re- 
maining one, which once consisted of two equal sections as 


* Smith, Con., Vol. I, Pl. XVI. t Ib. p. 50. t Ib. p. 51. 
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shown by the mound to face an original opening in the centre, 
now forms one continuous embankment facing one side of the 
enclosed area. If these embankments were reformed, with the 
materials washed down and now spread over a base of fifty 
feet, with sloping sides and a level summit, they would form 
new embankments thirty-seven feet wide at base, ten feet 
high, and with a summit platform twenty-two feet wide. If a 
surface coating of clay were used, the sides could be made 
steeper and the summit platform broader. On embankments 
thus reformed out of their original materials, respectable as 
well as sufficient sites would be provided for long joint-tene- 
ment houses, comparted into chambers like stalls opening upon 
a central passageway through the structure from end to end, 
as in the long houses of the Iroquois. Such embankments were 
strikingly adapted to houses of the aboriginal American model, 
the characteristic feature of which was sufficient length to 
afford a number of apartments. This feature became more 
marked in the houses of the Village Indians, among whom 
houses three hundred, four hundred, and even five hundred 
feet in length have been found, as elsewhere stated. 

These embankments answered as a substitute for the first 
story of the house constructed of adobe bricks, which was usu- 
ally from ten to twelve feet high, and closed up solid on the 
ground, externally. The gateways entering the square were 
protected, it may be supposed, with palisades of round timber 
set in the ground, each row of stakes commencing at the oppo- 
site ends of the embankments and contracting after passing 
each other to a narrow opening on the inside, which might be 
permanently closed. Indian tribes in a lower condition than 
the Mound-Builders were familiar with palisades. The en- 
closed square was thus completely protected by the long 
houses standing upon these embankments and the gateways 
guarding the several entrances. The pueblo, externally, would 
present continuous ramparts of earth ten feet high, around 
an enclosed area, surmounted with timber-framed houses with 
walls sloping like the embankments, and coated with earth 
mixed with clay and gravel, rising ten or twelve feet above their 
summits: the two forming a sloping wall of earth twenty feet 
high. It seems extremely probable, for the reasons stated, that 
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they raised these embankments as foundations, and planted their 
long houses upon them, thus uniting the defensive principle 
with that of communism in living. Such houses would harmo- 
nize with the general pMan of life of the American aborigines, 
and with the general type of their house architecture. 

It is not necessary to know the exact form or internal plan 
of these houses in order to establish this hypothesis. It is 
sufficient to show that these embankments as restored were 
not only adapted, but admirably adapted, to joint-tenement 
houses of the aboriginal American type. 

The restoration (Fig. 2) was drawn by my friend James G. 
Cutler, Esq., of Rochester, Architect, in accordance with the 
foregoing suggestions. It shows not only the feasibility of 
occupying these embankments with long houses, but also that 
each pueblo was designed by the Mound-Builders to be a fortress, 
able to resist assault with the appliances of Indian warfare. 
From the defensive character of the great houses of the Village 
Indian in general, this feature might have been expected to ap- 
pear in the houses of the Mound-Builders. 

In this restoration the houses are nearly triangular and of 
simple construction. Indians much ruder than they are sup- 
posed to have been, as the Minnitarees and Mandans, walled 
their houses with slabs of wood standing on a slope, and roofed 
them at a lower angle, covering both the sloping external walls 
and the roof with a “ concrete of tough clay and gravel,” a foot 
or more thick. Long triangular houses of the width of the 
summit of these embankments, with their doors opening upon 
the square, and with the interior comparted in the form of stalls 
upon each side of a central passageway, would realize, with the 
enclosed court, some of the features and nearly all the advan- 
tages of the New Mexican pueblo houses. Occupying to the edge 
of the embankments, these of the Mound-Builders could not be 
successfully assailed from without either by Indian weapons or 
by fire ; and within, their apartments would be as secure and 
capacious as those of the Village Indians in general at the period 
of their discovery. The enclosed court, which is of unusual 
size, is one of the remarkable features of the plan. It afforded 
a protected place for the villagers and a place of recreation for 
their children, as well as room for their drying scaffolds, of 
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which Mr. Cutler has introduced a number of the Minnitaree 
and Mandan model, and for gardens if they chose to use a part 
of the area for that purpose. They would also require room for 
a large accumulation of fuel for winter use. The only assailable 
points are the gateways, of which the embankments show seven. 
These undoubtedly were protected by rows of round timber set 
in the ground, and passing each other in such a manner as to 
leave a narrow opening, with a mound back of each, upon which 
archers could stand and shoot their arrows over the heads of 
those between them and the gateway in front. Such at least is 
the object which the presence of the mound in each case sug- 
gests. 

In the engraving (Fig. 3) there is a ground plan of a 
section of one of the long houses resting upon the restored 
embankment. It shows eight apartments upon opposite sides 
of the central passage, each nine feet wide by six feet deep, 
and surrounded by raised bunks used both for seats and beds. 
The passage is eight feet wide and runs through the house 
from end to end, with fire-pits in the centre for each four 
apartments. In interior plan it is an exact transcript of the 
long house of the Iroquois, and therefore adapted to the joint 
habitation of a large number of related families, and to the 
practice of communism. 

Another section shows the embankment below the line A-B, 
which, as stated, is ten feet high upon a base thirty seven feet 
wide, and with a summit platform twenty-two feet wide which 
forms the floor of the house. Above this is a cross section 
of the structure. Round posts six inches in diameter are set 
in the ground upon the lines of the central passage defining 
also the several stalls. These posts, which rise eight feet 
above the level of the floor and are forked at the top, support 
string-pieces which run the length of the house. Against 
these, planks of split timber are placed so as to form a sloping 
external wall, and these are covered with clay and gravel a foot 
or more thick. A simpler method would be the use of poles set 
close together and sunk in the ground, afterwards coated in the 
same manner. Cross-pieces of round timber rest upon the 
stringers over each pair of posts. The roof over the central 
passage is formed independently of poles bracing against each 
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other at the centre from opposite sides. This is also covered 
with concrete or mud mortar. Openings through the roof are 
left over the fire-pits for the exit of the smoke. The principle 
of construction adopted is that employed in the dirt lodges of 
the Minnitarees and Mandans of the Upper Missouri.* As thus 
restored, this pueblo of the Mound-Builders is not superior in 
the mechanism of the houses to those of the tribes named. 

An elevation of a portion of one of the houses, on the court 
side, is also furnished, showing the embankment with a ladder 
resting upon it used as steps, and which could be taken up at 
night; also one of the doors by which the house was entered. 

It is not necessary, as before suggested, that the actual 
form and structure of the houses of the Mound-Builders should 
be shown, to establish the hypothesis that these embankments 
were the veritable sites of their houses. If it is made evident 
that the summit platforms of these embankments, when re- 
formed from their own materials, would afford practicable sites 
for houses, which when constructed would have been comfort- 
able dwellings adapted to the climate and to Indian life in the 
Middle status of barbarism, this is all that can be required. 
The restoration of this pueblo establishes the affirmative of 
this proposition, with the superadded confirmation of that de- 
fensive character which marks all the house architecture of the 
Village Indians in New and Old Mexico and Central America. 

With their undoubted advancement beyond the Iroquois and 
Minnitarees, the Mound-Builders may have constructed better 
houses upon these platform elevations than the plans indicate. 
No remains of adobes have been found in connection with these 
embankments, and nothing to indicate that walls of such brick 
had ever been raised upon them. The disintegrated mass 
would have shown itself in the form of the embankment after 
the lapse of many centuries. On the contrary, they were found 
in the precise form they would have assumed, under atmos- 
pheric influences, after structures of the kind described had 
perished, and the embankments had been abandoned for 
centuries. 

These embankments, therefore, require triangular houses of 


* There are some reasons for supposing that the Minnitarees are descendants of 
the Mound-Builders. 
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the kind described, and long houses, as well, covering their 
entire length. But the interior plan might have been different : 
for example, the passageway might have been along the ex- 
terior wall, and the stalls or apartments on the court side, 
and but half as many in number; and, instead of one contin- 
uous house in the interior, four hundred and fifty feet in length, 
it might have been divided into several, separated from each 
other by cross partitions. The plan of life, however, which we 
are justified in ascribing to them, from known usages of Indian 
tribes in a similar condition of advancement, would lead us to 
expect large households formed on the basis of kin, with the 
practice of communism in living in each household, whether 
large or small. 

There is a direct connection in principle between the plat- 
form elevations enclosing a large square on which the High 
Bank Pueblo was constructed, and the pyramidal platforms in 
Yucatan, smaller in diameter but higher in elevation, upon 
which were erected the most artistic houses constructed by 
the American aborigines. In the latter cases the central area 
rises to the common level of the embankments upon which the 
houses were constructed. The former has the security gained 
by a house site above the level of the surrounding ground ; and 
it represents about all the advance made by the Village Indians 
in the art of war above the tribes in a lower condition of 
barbarism. They placed their houses and homes in a position 
unassailable by the methods of Indian warfare. 

There is some diversity, as would be expected, in the size of 
the squares enclosed by these embankments. They range from 
four hundred and fifty to seventeen hundred feet, the majority 
measuring between eight hundred and fifty and a thousand 
feet. Gateways are usually found at the four angles and at 
the centre of each side. A comparison of the dimensions of 
twenty of these squares, figured in the “ Ancient Monuments 
of the Mississippi Valley,” gives for the average nine hundred 
and thirty-seven feet. The aggregate length of the embank- 
ments shown in Fig. 1 is three thousand six hundred feet, 
which, at an average of ten feet for each apartment, would 
give three hundred and sixty upon each side of the passage- 
way, or seven hundred and twenty in all. From this number 
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should be deducted such as were used for storage, for door- 
ways, and for public uses. Allowing two apartments for each 
family of five persons, the High Bank Pueblo would have 
accommodated from fifteen hundred to two thousand persons, 
living in the fashion of Indians, which is about the number of 
an average pueblo of the Village Indians. This result may be 
strengthened by comparing houses of existing Indian tribes. 
The Seneca-Iroquois village of Tiotohatton, two centuries ago, 
was estimated at a hundred and twenty houses. Taking the 
number at one hundred, with an average length of fifty feet, 
and it would give a lineal length of house room of five thou- 
sand feet. It was the largest of the Seneca, and the largest 
of the Iroquois villages, and contained about two thousand 
inhabitants. A similar result is obtained by another com- 
parison. The aggregate length of the apartments in the pueblo 
of Chetro Kettle in New Mexico, now in ruins, including those 
in the several stories, is four thousand seven hundred feet. It 
contained probably about the same number of inhabitants. 

The foregoing explanation of the uses of these embankments 
rests upon the defensive principle in the house architecture of 
the Village Indians, and upon a state of the family requiring 
joint-tenement houses communistic in character. To both of 
these requirements this conjectural restoration of one of the 
pueblos of the Mound-Builders responds in a remarkable 
manner. In the diversified forms of the houses of the Village 
Jndians, in all parts of America, the defensive principle is a 
constant feature. Among the Mound-Builders a rampart of 
earth ten feet high around a village would afford no protection ; 
but surmounted with long houses, the walls of which rose 
continuous with the embankments, the strength of these walls, 
though of timber coated with earth, would render a rampart 
thus surmounted and doubled in height a formidable barrier 
against Indian assault. The second principle, that of com- 
munism in living in joint-tenement houses, which is impressed 
not less clearly upon the houses of the Village Indians in 
general than upon the supposed houses of the Mound-Builders, 
harmonized completely with the first. From the two together 
sprang the house architecture of the American aborigines, with 
its diversities of form, and they seem sufficient for its interpre- 
tation. The Mound-Builders in their new area east of the 
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Mississippi, finding it impossible to construct joint-tenement 
houses of adobe bricks to which they had been accustomed, 
substituted solid embankments of earth in the place of the first 
story closed up on the ground, and erected triangular houses 
upon them covered with earth. When circumstances compelled 
a change of plan, the second is not a violent departure from the 
first. There is a natural connection between them. Finally, 
it is deemed quite sufficient to sustain the interpretation given, 
that these embankments ‘were eminently adapted to the uses 
indicated ; and that the pueblo as restored, and with its en- 
closed court, would have afforded to its inhabitants pleasant, 
protected, and attractive homes. 

With respect to the large circular enclosures, adjacent to 
and communicating with the squares, it is not necessary that 
we should know their object. The one attached to the High 
Bank Pueblo contains twenty acres of land, and doubtless 
subserved some useful purpose in their plan of life. The first 
suggestion which presents itself is, that as a substitute for a 
fence it surrounded the garden of the village in which they 
cultivated their maize, beans, squashes, and tobacco. At the 
Minnitaree village a similar enclosure may now be seen by the 
side of the village surrounding their cultivated land, consisting 
partly of hedge and partly of stakes, the open prairie stretching 
out beyond. We cannot know all the necessities that attended 
their mode of life; although houses, gardens, food, and raiment 
were among those which must have existed. 

There is another class of circular embankments, about two 
hundred and fifty feet in diameter, connected with each other 
in some cases by long and low parallel embankments, as may 
be seen in Fig. 1. Undoubtedly they were for some useful 
purpose which may or may not be divined correctly, but a 
knowledge of which is not necessary to our hypothesis respect- 
ing the principal embankments. It may be suggested as 
probable that the Mound-Builders were organized in gentes, 
phratries, and tribes. If this were the case, the phratries would 
need separate places for holding their councils and for per- 
forming their religious observances. These ring embankments 
suggest the circular estufas found in connection with the New 
Mexican pueblos, two, four, and sometimes five at one pueble. 
The circles were adapted to open-air councils, after the fashion 
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of the American Indian tribes. As there are two of these con- 
nected with each other, and two not connected, it is not 
improbable that the Mound-Builders at this village were 
organized in two and perhaps four phratries, and that they 
performed their religious ceremonies and public business in 
these open estufas.* 


IV. The probable numbers of the Mound-Builders. 


There are no reasons for supposing, from the number of 
their villages, that the Mound-Builders were a numerous 
people. My friend, Prof. Charles Whittlesey, in a discussion 
of the rate of increase of the human race, estimates them at 
500,000.¢ With thanks for the moderateness of the estimate, 
one third of that number would have been more satisfactory. 
Dense populations, an expression sometimes applied to the 
Mound-Builders, have never existed without either flocks and 
herds, or field agriculture with the use of the plough. In some 
favored areas, where the facilities for irrigation were unusual, a 
considerable population has been developed upon horticulture ; 
but no traces of irrigating canals have been found in connection 
with the works of the Mound-Builders. Furthermore, it was 
unnecessary in their areas. Transplanted from a compara- 
tively mild to a cold climate, they must have found the 
struggle for existence intensified. Like the Cibolans in 1540, 
it was doubtless at all times equally true of them, that * they 
had barely provisions enough for themselves.” And yet there 
is no cereal equal to maize in the rich reward it returns even 
for poor cultivation. It grows in the hill, can be eaten green 
as well as ripe, and is hardy and prolific. At the same time, 
while it can be made the basis of human subsistence, it is not 
sufficient of itself for the maintenance of vigorous, healthful 
life. Vegetables and game were requisite to complete the 
supply of food. The difficulties in the way of production set a 
limit to their numbers. These also explain the small number of 


* The solid rectangular platforms found at Marietta, Ohio, and at several places 
in the Gulf region, are analogous to those in Yucatan. They are an advance upon 
the ring enclosures, and were probably designed for religious uses, 

That the Mound-Builders were at one time accustomed to adobe brick is proven 
by their presence at Seltzertown, in the State of Mississippi, forming a part of the 
wall of a mound. See Foster’s Pre-Iistorie Races of the U. S., p. 112. 

t Trans. Am. Ass. for the-Adyv. of Science, 1873, p.°320. 
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their settlements in the large areas over which they spread. 
Although they found native copper on the south shore of Lake 
Superior, and beat it into chisels and a species of pointed 
spade, the number of copper tools found is small, — much too 
small to lead to the supposition that it sensibly influenced 
their cultivation. A pick pointed with a stone chisel, a spade 
of wood, and a triangular piece of flint set in a wooden handle 
and used as a knife, were as perfect implements as they were 
able to command. Horticulture practised thus rudely was 
necessarily of limited productiveness. 

The idea has been advanced that “ the condition of society 
among the Mound-Builders was not that of freemen, or, in 
other words, that the state possessed absolute power over the 
lives and fortunes of its subjects.”¢ It is a sufficient answer 
to this remarkable passage, that a people unable to dig a well 
or build a dry stone-wall must have been unable to establish 
political society, which was necessary to the existence of a state. 

From the absence of all traditionary knowledge of the 
Mound-Builders among the tribes found east of the Missis- 
sippi, an inference arises that the period of their occupation 
was ancient. Their withdrawal was probably gradual, and 
completed before the advent of the ancestors of the present 
tribes, or simultaneous with their arrival. It seems more 
likely that their retirement from the country was voluntary, 
than that they were expelled by an influx of wild tribes. If 
their expulsion had been the result of a protracted warfare, all 
remembrance of so remarkable an event would scarcely have 
been lost among the tribes by whom they were displaced. A 
warm climate was necessary for the successful maintenance of 
the highest form of Village Indian life. In the struggle for 
existence in this cold climate, Indian arts and ingenuity must 
have been taxed quite as heavily to provide clothing as food. 
It is therefore not improbable that the attempt to transplant 
the New Mexican type of village life into the valley of the Ohio ° 
proved a failure ; and that after great efforts, continued through 
centuries of time, it was finally abandoned by their withdrawal, 
first into the Gulf region through which they entered, and 
lastly from the country altogether. 


Lewis H. Morgan. 


* Foster’s Pre-Historic Races, etc., p. 386. 
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IV.— Recent AstronomicaL ProGress. 


Tue fact that the existence of our race depends upon an 
equilibrium aimong violent opposing forces, of the continuance 
of which science can give us no assurance, forms one of the 
most suggestive discoveries of recent times. That the con- 
ditions on which our civilization depends are themselves de- 
pendent on terrestrial temperature, and could not be maintained 
through any great and sudden change of that temperature, 
must have been obvious to thinking observers in all ages. That 
the temperature of the earth is dependent entirely on solar 
radiation, and might rise or fall to any extent through changes 
in that radiation, is a proposition which could not at any time 
have stood much in need of proof, and which all investigations 
into the subject of heat have helped to confirm. As a conse- 
quence of these propositions, it needs only a small change in 
the quantity of heat received from the sun to produce the most 
important changes in the means of our sustenance, or even to 
destroy them entirely. This subject has, however, never given 
rise to much consideration, because not only have the causes 
on which the sun’s heat depends seemed inscrutable, but the 
possibility of any change in its amount has never been sug- 
gested by any natural occurrence. We count on the perpetual 
invariability of that which we see to remain constant from age 
to age with the same blind confidence which we repose in the 
stability of the earth itself. In the absence of any exact 
knowledge of the physical constitution of the sun, there is 
nothing unphilosophic in this confidence, since long endurance 
without change affords one of the best proofs of stability, so 
good, indeed, that unless we look much farther into the future 
than our interests commonly extend, it cannot be overturned 
by any knowledge of the sun which the present generation can 
hope to acquire. But the wide generalizations of modern 
astronomy lead to the conclusion that our confidence must 
have a limit, however wide that limit may be. We have every 
reason to believe that the physical constitution of the thousands 
of stars which stud our sky is the same with that of our sun, 
and we know that a number of them are subject to variations 
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of light so great that similar variations in our sun would be 
productive of the gravest consequence to the well-being of 
mankind. It is true that this number is but a small fraction 
of the entire number known; but, on the other hand, the period 
during which accurate estimates of stellar radiation have been 
made is so small that we cannot say how many stars may, in 
the course of a century, be found subject to slow and irregular 
variations. As a matter of fact, we know that estimates of the 
relative magnitudes of the stars made a century or two ago are 
in many cases strangely discordant with the present magnitudes; 
and while the general disposition of astronomers is to attribute 
these discordances to the fallibility of the older observers, the 
hypothesis of change cannot be entirely disproved. 

The analogy of our sun to the fixed stars, and the possibility 
that it may, in some remote age, be subject to great changes, 
invests the question of its constitution with a peculiar interest. 
It is therefore not wonderful that the science of solar physics, 
(if one can regard it asa science), though entirely a growth 
of the last twenty years, we might almost say of the last ten 
years, occupies a prominent place among the subjects of astro- 
nomical research at the present time. The most important 
instrument of this research is, of necessity, the spectroscope. 
The immense distance at which the sun is situated renders 
every feature invisible with the telescope, unless it extends 
hundreds of miles both in breadth and height. The difficulty 
is aggravated by the circumstance that the sun’s rays always 
produce undulations in the atmosphere, which prevent that 
object from being studied with high telescopic powers. But 
space produces no change in the composition of the light which 
passes through it, so that spectrum analysis can be applied 
with equal success to a flame in the hands of the experimenter, 
or to the most distant nebula revealed by the telescope. The 
instrument in question is the only one by which any definite 
idea of the constitution of a body can be formed by an exami- 
nation of the light which emanates from the body. At the 
same time, it can hardly be denied that the seemingly mar- 
vellous performances of the spectroscope, especially its power 
of detecting chemical elements present in the heavenly bodies, 
have given rise to very exaggerated ideas of what it is really 
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capable of effecting. The enthusiasm with which it is some- 
times regarded can hardly fail to be damped by the reflection 
that it can give us no definite information respecting the 
composition or nature of a solid or liquid body under any 
circumstances whatever. All such bodies, heated to redness, 
if not vaporized, give the same spectrum whether they are in 
the form of a large mass or masses, or whether they are 
divided up into the minutest particles, like smoke. If they 
shine by reflected light, the spectrum is that of the body from 
which the light emanated, and the spectroscope cannot even 
inform us whether the light has come directly from its first 
source, or whether it has undergone reflections during its 
course. Its “revelations” are entirely confined to bodies in 
the gaseous state. When we say that iron and magnesium 
are found in the sun, we mean only that the vapors of those 
bodies are found around the sun Even here, the problem is 
not always the simple one it was once supposed to be. The 
spectra of the same gas or vapor, at various temperatures and 
pressures, differ so widely that hardly any resemblance between 
them can be recognized. 

In view of these facts it will not be surprising that we are 
still far from being able to say what the sun is, and what is 
the nature of the operations we see going on at its surface on 
so astonishing a scale. The observed facts are at the same 
time so numerous and so fragmentary, and the forces in 
operation so unlike any we see around us, that it is very 
difficult to make a summary of our present knowledge of solar 
physics. The difficulty is aggravated by the circumstance that 
if we attempt to go beyond the naked facts of observation into 
a region which can be properly called that of science, we find 
a conflict of opinion which reminds us more of the disputes of 
the old theological fathers than of the generalizations of modern 
science. <A critical examination of these differences would 
perhaps show that investigators do not always bear in mind 
the fundamental principle on which any really scientific ex- 
planation of celestial physical phenomena must rest, namely, 
that such explanation must always accord with the properties 
of matter and the laws of force which we see around us. 
Possibly such an explanation may be out of the question, from 
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matter in the celestial spaces exhibiting itself under forms it 
can never be made to assume on the earth. If this possibility 
be admitted, we must either give up every attempt at expla- 
nation, or form some idea of the forms which it is possible for 
matter to assume when, on the one hand, exposed in the 
celestial spaces without the atmosphere which environs all 
objects on the surface of the earth, or, on the other hand, 
subjected to the violent forces we see in operation at the 
surface of the sun. We must therefore, at present, confine 
ourselves to a brief statement of what recent research has 
shown that the sun may be, rather than say confidently what 
it is. 

All telescopic observers from the time of Galileo down have 
seen that the visible surface of the sun is a shining sphere, into 
the interior of which it is impossible for sight to penetrate. 
Indeed, we might say that this has been seen by all mankind 
in all ages, were it not for the possibility that the sun was a 
flat disk instead of a sphere,—a possibility which was first 
precluded by the telescopic discovery of the sun’s rotation. 
And modern research has been able to tell us astonishingly 
little more about the constitution of this surface than that it 
is a shining sphere. At first the spectroscope was supposed 
to show that it was certainly not gaseous, because it gave a 
continuous spectrum; but this inference was greatly weakened 
by the discovery of Frankland that gases might give a con- 
tinuous spectrum when subjected to pressure. For aught the 
telescope or spectroscope can tell us, it may be a nearly con- 
tinuous solid crust surrounding the seething interior which is 
constantly bursting through it; it may be of the nature of an 
immense sheet of broken ice floating in a hot liquid; it may 
be a mass of clouds floating in a hot atmosphere; it may be a 
gas rendered luminous under the immense pressure of its higher 
portions ; or it may be something which we have not yet sur- 
mised. It is not improbably a combination of all these things. 
Whatever it may be, it is in a state of constant change. Were 
it an unbroken and unchanging crust, it would soon radiate all 
its heat and leave us in utter darkness. 

One of the most remarkable features of the photosphere, 
which may yet furnish the clew to the true theory of its con- 
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stitution, is the stability of its form and position, which is in 
such striking contrast to what is going on above and below it. 
However rapid the changes which may go on in it, it preserves 
its general level with such constancy that the most refined 
observations have never detected any certain deviation from 
perfect sphericity, except minute depressions in the position 
of the dark spots which are generally found on its surface. 
Until the year 1868, nothing definite was known of what 
might be outside the solar photosphere. The only occasions 
on which anything at all could be perceived occurred during 
those rare moments when the bright body of the sun was en- 
tirely hidden by the moon, and then it was found that the dark 
body of the latter was surrounded by two quite distinct classes 
of objects: the one a brilliant corona irregular in outline, and 
rising to the height of the moon’s semi-diameter ; the other a 
series of irregular masses of rosy-colored flames, which, though 
brighter than the corona, were generally so small that they 
would hardly be noticed by the naked eye. It was also found, 
by a careful comparison of a great number of observations of 
total eclipses, that a thin, red, glowing envelope of some sort 
surrounded the whole sun, and was of the same apparent na- 
ture with the red flames; but of the nature of this envelope 
nothing could be inferred. The application of the spectro- 
scope by Lockyer and Janssen, in 1868, to the study of the 
gases and vapors immediately surrounding the sun opened a 
new era in solar physics. It was found that the sun was com- 
pletely surrounded by a glowing atmosphere of which hydro- 
gen was the principal ingredient, and which generally rose tc 
a height of two, three, or four thousand miles above the pho- 
tosphere. This was the red envelope, traces of which had 
been seen near the beginning and end of total eclipses, and 
which, at Mr. Lockyer’s suggestion, has been called the 


chromosphere. It was now found to present phenomena so 
amazing that few have ventured to present anything which 
they would claim to be a complete and satisfactory explana- 
tion of them. An atmosphere surrounding an attracting globe 
should, according to the accepted laws of gases, preserve its 
general level. Especially should it do so when subjected to a 
gravitating furee so immense as that which reigns at the sur- 
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face of the sun. But, instead of this, we find it thrown up into 
masses and columns of every conceivable shape, which some- 
times rise to the height of fifty thousand or even a hundred 
thousand miles. These constitute the rosy-colored flames or 
* protuberances”’ seen during total eclipses. When we can 
tell to what force their elevation is due, we shall have solved 
one of the great problems presented by the sun. One expla- 
nation attributes them to eruptions of gas from the interior 
of the sun, which burst through the photosphere with a ve- 
locity amounting to a hundred miles a second or more. Some 
of the protuberances present so much the appearance of being 
due to this cause, that they are called eruptive. It is obvious 
that every mass of gas thus thrown out must immediately fall 
again, unless sustained by some unknown force; a mass 
thrown up with a velocity of a hundred miles a second would 
fall again in twenty minutes. A truly eruptive protuberance 
would be simply a fountain of hydrogen. But, although many 
of the phenomena may be thus accounted for, such is not the 
vase with all of them, because cloud-like masses are sometimes 
seen suspended at a great height for hours in succession, in 
seeming defiance of the law of gravitation. Possible electrical 
forces may have come into play, but this is only a surmise. 
All we can say at present is, that the force which raises and 
sustains the protuberances is still unknown, and that until it 
is known our kuowledge of solar physics is in a very unsat- 
isfactory state. 

The corona present the same difficulty in an aggravated 
form. At every total eclipse of the sun we see that the latter 
is surrounded by an irregular layer of matter of some kind, 
extending out to a distance exceeding his semi-diameter. This 
corona is sometimes spoken of as a solar atmosphere, but sev- 
eral considerations make it morally certain that it cannot be 
properly considered such. An atmosphere, properly so called, 
consists of an envelope or layer of gas or vapor, sustained by 
its own elasticity. The elasticity, the temperature, and the 
force of gravity being known, the density of an atmosphere 
diminishes in ascending, according to a well-determined law. 
Making any reasonable hypothesis respecting the solar tem- 
perature, we shall find that the diminution of density of the 
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most elastic known gas would be scores of times more rapid 
than that of the actual corona. Moreover, we should expect 
the outline of an atmosphere to be round and uniform, whereas 
that of the corona is extremely irregular and more nearly 
square than round. The most conclusive proof is, however, 
afforded by the passage, during modern times, of two great 
comets directly through the corona, without any sensible ef- 
fects being produced upon them. The first of these was the 
great comet of 1680, the second and most remarkable that of 
1843. The latter, at the point of nearest approach to the sun, 
was less than one hundred thousand miles above its surface, 
and passed through at least three hundred thousand miles of 
corona with a velocity amounting, at its maximum, to three 
hundred and fifty miles per second. To judge the effect of an 
atmosphere of the rarest kind upon a body moving through it 
with this velocity, we have only to compare the comet with an 
ordinary shooting-star passing through our atmosphere. At 
the height of forty or fifty miles the latter becomes so rare as 
no longer to reflect the light of the sun. Yet, at the height 
of one hundred miles, its density is such as to burn or destroy 
in a few moments a meteor passing through it at the rate of 
twenty miles per second. The destructive effect of an atmos- 
phere on such a body is proportional to the square of the ve- 
locity, and therefore hundreds of times greater in the case of 
the comet than in that of the meteor. Supposing the former 
to be a body of considerable volatility, it would have totally 
volatilized by an atmosphere far too rare to be visible; while 
if it were a solid body it must have lost a large part both of 
its mass and its velocity. But all the observations made on it 
do not show the slightest retardation, nor did its aspect give 
any indication of so destructive an influence as the passage 
through an atmosphere would have been. 

We are, therefore, forced to the conclusion that the corona 
must be a cloud of minute particles of matter partially vapor- 
ized by the intense heat to which they are subjected. This is 
rendered highly probable by the observations of Professors 


Harkness and Young, made in Iowa, during the total eclipse 
of August, 1869, which have since been confirmed by other 
observers. A bright line was found in the green part of the 
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spectrum, which has never been certainly identified with any 
line given by any terrestrial substance. The most suggestive 
result of this discovery is, that the corona is not composed of 
a confused mixture of the elements present at the surface of 
the sun, but is, at least in great part, some simple and as yet 
undetermined substance; perhaps a substance which is not 
found at all at the surface of our planet. The chemical prob- 
lem to determine what the substance is, is not more impor- 
tant than the mechanical one of finding what sustains it 
against the gravitating force of the sun. Perhaps the most 
plausible explanation is that which attributes it to an irregu- 
lar crowd of meteors revolving around the sun in its immedi- 
ate neighborhood, and, perhaps, continuous with the zodiacal 
light. But even this explanation is beset with difficulties 
which it would be tedious to enumerate; and the most logical 
course is to give up every attempt at explanation till we have 
more facts, and, in the mean time, frankly acknowledge that 
the forces seemingly at play outside the sun are a complete 
mystery to us. 

Although we cannot explain to our satisfaction what is 
going on immediately around the sun, it is clear that certain 
natural operations are going on there on a scale of which we 
can form no conception. Non-scientific language would fail 
to describe them, for the reason that they transcend not only 
everything we see on the globe, but everything which the wild- 
est flights of poetic fancy ever imagined. ‘ Floods and whirl- 
winds of tempestuous fire,” “lakes of fire and brimstone,” are 
perhaps the poetical epithets most applicable to the phenomena 
in question. But nothing which can properly be called fire 
exists at the surface of the sun, for the simple reason that the 
temperature is so high as to render combustion impossible. 
The chemical combinations implied by this term can only take 
place at such temperatures as we have in our fires and fur- 
naces; at higher temperatures substances combine and sepa- 
rate with equal facility. The impossibility in question is much 
like that of boiling water in a region where the temperature is 
so high that water exists only as a vapor. Neither “ flood” 
nor “lake” nor “sea,” gives any conception of a mass of 
fluid ten thousand times the whole surface of our earth, and 
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deeper than the Atlantic is broad. Neither “ whirlwind,” nor 
any other term expressing movements of air, gives any ade- 
quate conception of a mass of incandescent gas, which, should 
it roll down upon us from the north, would, in twenty seconds 
after it crossed the St. Lawrence, be in the Gulf of Mexico, 
sarrying with it the whole surface of the continent in a mass, 
not simply of ruin, but of glowing vapor, in which the vapors 
arising from the dissociation of the materials composing the 
cities of Boston, New York, and Chicago would be mixed in 
a single undistinguishable mass. 

Great as are these movements, they are, probably, only faint 
reflections of what is going on inside the sun; the masses of 
hydrogen belching through the photosphere being but the hors 
du combat from the war of atoms going on in the interior. 
According to the theory now best supported, — the only theory, 
in fact, which accounts for the supply of solar heat, the matter 
composing the interior of the sun is in a state of complete 
“ dissociation”; that is, owing to the elevated temperature, 
each individual molecule of matter pursues its course without 
forming any permanent combination with any other molecules. 
For example, although both oxygen and hydrogen exist, they 
do not combine permanently to form water, because, in case of 
a combination of two molecules, they are instantly separated 
by the impacts of a thousand other molecules. To prevent the 
interior from solidifying, the temperature must be on the same 
scale with the pressure to which the interior is subjected from 
the weight of the outside. The latter is constantly cooling by 
radiation, and thus convective movements are established on 
the scale we have described. 

One of the first requirements for the further advance of an 
understanding of solar physics is a more minute and syste- 
matic study of solar phenomena, both with the telescope and the 
spectroscope. Hitherto this study has been left almost entirely 
in the hands of individual investigators, whose work, notwith- 
standing the zeal with which it is prosecuted, has not always 
the continuity and completeness which are desirable. The 
attention of leading men, on both sides of the Atlantic, has, 
therefore, been directed to the subject of founding one or 
more observatories for the exclusive study of the sun. Ger- 
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many, however, is the only nation, so far as we are aware, 
which has taken active measures to attain this end; and a 
*Sonnenwart,”’ to be fitted uj with every appliance which 
the observer can desire, and to employ the ablest physicists of 
Germany, is now in course of erection at Potsdam. The sub- 
ject of such an observatory has been much agitated in Eng- 
land, but public opinion has been so much divided upon the 
subject that no definite conclusion seems to have been reached. 
In France a physical observatory has been organized near Paris, 
but we are not aware whether solar physics will be its specialty. 

Our own country offers an immense advantage for the work- 
ing of such an establishment. Being constructed for the 
especial purpose of studying the sun, its location should be 
chosen with almost exclusive reference to the facility with 
which this end can be pursued. Now, at all the European 
capitals where these establishments have been projected, the 
meteorological conditions are extremely unfavorable. The 
atmosphere is the greatest foe with which the astronomer has 
to contend, even at night, when it is undisturbed by the heat 
of the sun. It is far worse in the daytime, when the effect 
of the sun’s rays upon it is nearly always such as to render 
refined observations impossible. In Northern and Central 
Europe not only is the sun obscured by clouds more than half 
the time, but when it shines the light reflected from the vapors 
in the lower regions of the atmosphere interferes greatly with 
spectroscopic observation. An elevated situation, where the 
air is transparent and the sky generally clear, offers advan- 
tages so great that they could not be counterbalanced by any 
completeness of instrumental outfit. There can be no doubt 
that more than one such situation can be found in our Western 
territories ; and that we thus enjoy a natural advantage for 
the study in question which would enable us to lead the world 
in its pursuit. Happily we have conclusive proof of the cor- 
rectness of this claim. In 1871 the Coast Survey fitted out an 
expedition for the express purpose of learning, by actual trial, 
whether any great advantage would be gained by placing an 
observatory in an elevated situation. The point chosen was 
Sherman, the highest spot reached by the Pacific railway, and 
the spectroscopic work was placed in the hands of Professor 
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C. A. Young. Although during the few months that the 
expedition remained there was an excessive and most unex- 
pected proportion of cloudy weather, yet, when clouds were 
absent, so clear was the air and so free from reflected sunlight, 
that Professor Young was enabled to more than double the 
number of lines known to exist in the spectrum of the chro- 
mosphere. So great are the advantages thus placed within our 
reach, that it would be, on our part, a wanton disregard of 
them to place such an observatory of the first class in any sit- 
uation where they could not be enjoyed. 

In the most essential of all requirements for a scientific 
establishment, the purely intellectual ones, we are probably as 
well supplied as any other country. That the work is of a 
kind to which the genius of our people is well suited is evinced 
by the number of them who have shown the highest talent in 
its performance. In contriving the instruments of observation, 
no one was superior to the lamented Winlock. Of the lines in 
the envelope of gas and vapors immediately surrounding the 
sun, the greater number have been seen by no observer except 
Young. Through the smoky atmosphere of Pittsburg, Langley 
has made telescopic studies of the sun’s surface so far exceeding 
all preceding ones in minuteness and detail, that their results 
have been eagerly seized upon by the advocates of rival theories 
of the structure of the photosphere to sustain their several 
views. Langley and Mayer have made measurements of the 
heat emitted by different parts of the solar disk which can 
hardly fail to lead to important results. Less directly ap- 
plica le to the subject of solar physics, but equally worthy of 
citation to sustain the general proposition now being main- 
tained, are the labors of Rutherfurd and Draper in the appli- 
cations of photography to astronomical research. 

It is, perhaps, a difficulty in the way of realizing this project, 
that its first cost is so ridiculously small alongside the 
importance of the subject. The very fact that the object to 
be studied is that on which all life on our planet is dependent 
lends an importance to the work which is not diminished by 
the admitted fact that we cannot assure the speedy attainment 
of any purely utilitarian results. Ultimate results of the highest 
importance are almost sure to be reached, for, as the sun is the 
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source of life, it is in the changes of that luminary that our 
race may be expected first to read of its end. So far as we 
can see, the sun is the only book of fate which will ever be 
opened to us. Yet, the cost of building a solar observatory, 
and supplying it with every appliance necessary for observa- 
tions of the sun, would hardly exceed that of the average city 
residence of a gentleman of wealth. The necessary endowment 
for the support of the observers would, of course, be greater, 
but would not exceed the sums constantly appropriated to 
objects of less importance. 

Notwithstanding the present extremely unsatisfactory state 
of our knowledge of the sun’s constitution, the question of the 
age and origin of the solar heat has led to some very interest- 
ing results, the knowledge of which has not been so widely 
disseminated as it deserves to be. The progress of this 
question is strikingly illustrative of the principle that the 
sentiments of wonder and mystery are inconsistent with either 
entire ignorance or complete knowledge, and belong entirely 
to the intermediate state of partial or imperfect knowledge. 
Before the discoveries of Rumford and Carnot it was not at all 
surprising that the sun should have radiated heat for thousands 
or millions of years, and no reason was known why it should 
not continue to radiate it at an undiminished rate for indefinite 
ages to come. When it was once found that heat could be 
produced only by the expenditure of a something, the sup- 
ply of which was necessarily limited, and that that expendi- 
ture necessarily involved a progressive change in the body 
from which the heat was emitted, what formerly needed no 
explanation became a mystery. It was like the flow of an 
unbroken stream of water from a vessel which we could 
examine on all sides, and into which we could satisfy ourselves 
that no water was flowing. A very simple calculation showed 
that even if the sun had the greatest specific heat of any known 
substance, it would not contain an undiminished supply for the 
historic period, much less for the geological ages beyond. All 
the obvious explanations which could be cited were so com- 
pletely untenable, that it is not worth while even to cite them. 
About fifteen years since it was suggested, we believe by 
Helmholtz, that the supply of solar heat could be kept up by 
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the slow contraction of the sun itself; and this is now not only 
the generally received explanation, but, so far as human 
judgment can be trusted, the only possible explanation not 
founded on an assumed subversion of well-established laws of 
nature. We see the sun radiating an unceasing flood of heat 
into the celestial spaces, and we see that he does not receive 
any but the minutest portion of this heat back again, because, 
if he did, our planet would intercept the same portion of the 
heat on its return which it intercepts on its passage out, and 
thus we should receive as much heat from the sky opposite the 
sun as from the sun itself. The meteoric theory, which at- 
tributed the maintenance of the solar heat to the import of 
meteoric matter on the sun’s surface, was speedily found to be 
entirely untenable, because, if the necessary number of meteors 
were present in our system, the earth would encounter them 
in such quantities as speedily to raise its surface to a red heat. 
And, in general, we may say that, without imagining the most 
fantastic combinations of causes, it is impossible to frame a 
theory of the external maintenance of the solar heat which will 
not be subject to the reductio ad absurdum that the earth and 
planets are receiving a proportional supply, and are rapidly 
becoming too hot to be habitable. 

So far as the maintenance of the solar heat, not only at 
present but for several millions of years past, is concerned, the 
contraction theory fulfils all the requirements of science. As 
the sun cools it must contract in volume, and the heat gen- 
erated by this contraction, or, rather, by the fall of the parts 
of the sun on each other which the contraction involves, will 
almost entirely replace that which has been lost. Our present 
knowledge of the mechanical equivalent of heat, and of the 
quantity of heat radiated by the sun, enables us to determine 
what amount of contraction is necessary to keep up the supply. 
The result is that a diminution of the sun’s diameter by two 
hundred feet a year will just suffice for this purpose. This con- 
traction would not be detected by the most delicate measures 
we can make in a thousand years; there is therefore no result 
of observation to militate against it. But it would become 
sensible at last, and it follows from the theory that the sun was 
perceptibly larger a million years ago than now. Being also, 
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in consequence, less dense, a greater contraction would have 
been necessary to produce the present supply of heat, and the 
diminution of bulk was therefore more rapid. The most 
important consequence of the theory is that the total duration 
of the solar heat is necessarily limited, because the amount of 
heat generated by the falling together of the entire mass of the 
sun from infinite space is limited, and would only serve to keep 
up the present supply for about twenty millions of years. If the 
amount of heat radiated was greater in former ages than now, 
the time it has endured must have been less than this; if the 
radiation was less, the duration would be longer. Great 
changes in radiation are not consistent with the continuance 
of life on the globe, for an increase of but a fraction of the 
present amount would cause the entire ocean to boil, while a 
yet smaller diminution would permit water to exist only in the 
form of ice. That the radiation should remain constant under 
any considerable changes of the sun’s density is improbable ; it 
is therefore improbable that running water and animal life 
have existed on the earth many millions of years. And it is 
inconsistent with the laws of nature, as we now see them in 
operation, to suppose that they have existed on the earth 
twenty millions of years; because, on the only hypothesis 
science will now allow us to make respecting the source of the 
solar heat, the earth was, twenty millions of years ago, en- 
veloped in the fiery atmosphere of the sun. 

The question may be asked, whether it is not within the 
bounds of possibility that new laws of nature may be discovered 
which will show our system as we’ now see it to be completely 
self-sustaining, and thus extend back indefinitely the time 
during which the surface of the earth may have been in its 
present state, and the sun may have shone with his present 
brilliancy. We reply that it would be a rash application of 
philosophy to pronounce any phenomenon impossible ; and since 
science views all phenomena as products of natural laws, it 
would be rash to deny the possibility of a natural law adequate 
to produce any required result. But, if we limit ourselves to 
what all investigations permit us to consider credible from a 
scientific point of view, then we may pronounce certain sup- 
posed phenomena incredible, and declare their occurrence to 
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border on the miraculous. For instance, that our telescopes 
may reveal to us intelligent beings moving at will through the 
celestial spaces, presents itself as an extraordinary idea to all, 
an incredible one to many. But, in the present state of 
science, we doubt whether it is any more extraordinary or 
incredible than the idea that the sun is receiving from any 
external source a supply of heat equal to that which he radiates. 
And, the phenomenon of the conservation of the solar heat 
without a supply from outside, and without a progressive 
change within, leading to a state in which the supply must 
cease, would be a yet more miraculous one than that just 
supposed. Of course, if observations showed that the sun 
possessed the power of thus producing a perennial supply of 
heat from nothing, we should have to accept it, and modify 
our ideas of certain natural laws, just as in the case of our 
seeing beings flying through the celestial spaces; but in the 
present state of our knowledge neither of these suppositions 
can be admitted into the category of scientific possibilities. 

We have spoken of solar physics as exclusively referring to 
the constitution of our sun. To prevent any possible misap- 
prehension, it should be said that the sun cannot be success- 
fully investigated except in connection with the stars, of which 
he is one, so that a solar observatory could attain its end only 
by being devoted to the study of suns in general. Nor should 
this mark the limits of its field, for it is quite likely that the 
laws of the conservation of the solar heat will be ultimately 
learned from the study of the gaseous nebula. The case is 
illustrative of the general rule that the operations of nature 
are so closely interlaced, that it is impossible to learn one thor- 
oughly without learning a great number of associated ones. 


The branch of astronomy which, at the present time, is most 
nearly related to the immediate wants of life, is that which 
treats of the celestial motions, using the latter term in its 
widest sense. It is unfortunate that we have no term em- 
ployed generally and exclusively to designate this special 
branch. The term “ physical astronomy,” formerly much em- 
ployed, is now equally applicable to, and more suggestive of the 
examination of the physical properties exhibited by the heavenly 
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bodies, and more especially to the work of the spectroscope. 
“‘ Theoretical astronomy” is a term somewhat too vague and in- 
clusive ; and “ gravitational astronomy” somewhat too narrow, 
though it has the advantage of being precise and definite, in- 
cluding just so much of the subject as involves the determina- 
tion of the celestial motions from the theory of gravitation. A 
fourth term, not infrequently used, is “ astronomy of precision,” 
but this includes a qualification which should at least be aimed 
at in every branch of the science. Without attempting to 
select the best name, the nature of the branch can be concisely 
defined by saying that it is that branch of astronomy which 
predicts the motions of the heavenly bodies by combining the 
theory of gravitation, the laws of motion, and exact observa- 
tions of the relative positions of the bodies whose motions are 
to be determined. The reason why it is most immediately 
associated with the wants of life is, that upon it depends the 
measurement of time by years and days, and the determina- 
tion of positions on the surface of the globe. 

When it was found by Newton that the movements of the 
moon and planets could probably be determined with entire 
precision by the solution of the purely mathematical problem 
of the relative motion of a system of bodies submitted to their 
mutual attractions, no difficulty was found in reaching a 
complete solution for the case of two bodies; but when the 
celebrated “ problem of three bodies” was attacked, a complete 
solution was found to be beyond the reach of the ablest mathe- 
maticians of the time, and the efforts of their successors have 
met with no better success. The fact is, that extraordinary as 
are some of the performances of the mathematician, such as 
predicting the changes of the planetary orbits through thou- 
sands of centuries from data derived from a few years’ obser- 
vation, our mathematical analysis is totally inadequate to the 
rigorous solution of any but the more simple problems pre- 
sented by the investigation of the earth and the heavens. This 
will not appear surprising if we reflect that all mathematical 
operations are ultimately resolvable into the four primary ope- 
rations of arithmetic, addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, combined with the extraction of roots, and some 
simple geometrical forms, and consequently, that when a prob- 
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lem transcends solution by these operations, it is beyond the 
power of the mathematician. But although a strictly rigorous 
solution of the problems presented by the motion of the planets 
is not possible, the efforts of the successive generations of 
mathematicians since Newton have resulted in the invention of 
methods by which the motions of the planets under the influ- 
ence of the attraction of the sun and of each other may be 
approximated to with any required degree of precision. By 
the application of these methods, combined with long and nu- 
merous observations, tables of the motions of the larger planets 
have been constructed, which represent their positions at all 
times with a precision which, from any other than an astro- 
nomical stand-point, is very great. 

One of the most important and interesting questions sug- 
gested by these results is whether the actual motions of the 
planets accord perfectly with the theory of gravitation. This 
question is not quite settled either in the affirmative or nega- 
tive, the difficulty in the way of the settlement being that ob- 
servational astronomy is far ahead of theory. The labor of 
constructing a theory of the motion of any one planet from the 
law of gravitation, and of correcting the elements by comparison 
with all the observations extant, is so immense that it is under- 
taken only at long intervals. The latest tables of Saturn, for 
instance, are more than fifty years old. Again, the more mod- 
ern tables are imperfect, from a want of exact knowledge re- 
specting the masses of the planets. When, then, small dis- 
crepancies are found, it is not always possible to say whether 
they arise simply from an accumulation of small errors in the 
data on which the computations of the mathematician are 
founded, and errors in the computations themselves, or whether 
they indicate an actual deviation of the planet’s motion from 
its normal course. At the present time, the earth is the only 
planet which is found to follow its tabular motions with such 
precision that no pronounced deviation can be detected. In 
most of the others, though deviations exist, they are so small 
that we may attribute them to the imperfections just described. 
Exceptions to this are, however, found in the case of Mercury 
and Saturn. Le Verrier found the perihelion of the former planet 
to be subject to a motion of 36" a century, which could not be 
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accounted for by the attraction of the known planets; and on 
this deviation he founded his hypothesis of a group or ring of 
small planets between Mercury and the sun. The existence 
of such a group, adequate to produce this effect, seems hardly 
possible for two reasons. One is, that no trace of it has ever 
been seen, unless the matter giving rise to the zodiacal light 
be regarded as forming a mass sufficiently great to cause the 
observed deviation. Unless the supposed planets were so 
minute that it would take thousands of them to produce the re- 
quired effect, they would frequently be seen to pass across the 
face of the Sun. But none of the astronomers who have so 
carefully and assiduously observed the sun during the past fifty 
years, have ever seen such a transit, the supposed observations 
of the phenomena being nearly all by observers otherwise un- 
known. As for the zodiacal light, it seems highly probable 
that there can be matter enough in it to make up a moderate- 
sized planet. The other reason is that such a group of bodies, 
even if we suppose the zodiacal light to constitute the group, 
would scatter itself near the plane of the ecliptic, and would, in 
consequence, produce a very sensible change in the position of 
Mercury’s orbit. But no such change of position is indicated 
by the observations. We can, therefore, only say that in the 
case of this planet, the discrepancy between theory and obser- 
vation has not been satisfactorily explained. In the case of 
Saturn it is quite likely that the discordance arises from errors 
in the theoretical computations, the theory being the most dif- 
ficult of ‘that of any large planet, and the results having never 
been subjected to sufficient verification. 

Of all the heavenly bodies, the moon is the one which has 
given the mathematician and astronomer most trouble, from 
the days of Hipparchus until the present. The history of their 
efforts might suggest the idea that our satellite had always 
amused herself by eluding the efforts of mankind to predict her 
motions. Every complete theory of her motions has been found 
in error by the generation or the age immediately following its 
promulgator ; and although the magnitude of the errors thus 
found has, on the whole, greatly diminished, the difficulty of 
accounting for them is still as great as ever. The deviations 
which now cause most trouble are apparently of long period ; 
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that is, during a long period of years, perhaps half a century 
or more, the moon gradually moves ahead of her predicted 
place, and during other periods falls behind it again. These 
deviations were first detected by La Place, from the observations 
of the eighteenth century, and several ways of accounting for, 
and representing them, were suggested by him. But all his 
explanations have since been found inadequate in theory, and 
inconsistent with subsequent observations. The phenomenon 
remained entirely unexplained until it was found by Hansen 
that deviations of this kind in the moon’s motion might be 
produced by the action of the larger planets on the moon, 
especially Venus, and, after long and tedious calculations, he 
announced the discovery of two such inequalities, the one 
having a period of two hundred and sixty-five years, the other 
of about two hundred and forty-three years. By adding these 
two inequalities to the tables, the motion of the moon from 
1750 to 1850 was found to be represented with as much 
accuracy as the observations admitted of. 

These inequalities have their origin in a sort of musical 
rhythm among the motions of the earth, the moon, and Venus. 
If from eighteen times the mean motion of Venus we subtract 
sixteen times the mean motion of the earth round the sun, the 
difference will be found nearly equal to the mean motion of the 
moon in anomaly. This relation gives rise to the first of 
Hansen’s inequalities. Although the gravitation of Venus on 
the moon is nearly insensible, the result of this harmony of 
motion is that the attraction of the planet is felt, just as a 
musical string vibrates in response to a note in unison with it. 
We have here as good a realization of the “music of the 
spheres’? as the hard unpoetic spirit of modern science could 
be expected to produce. The second inequality arises from a 
relation between the mean motions of the earth and Venus 
simply, namely, that thirteen times the period of revolution of 
Venus is nearly eight years, the same relation which leads to 
the return of a transit of Venus in the course of eight years. 

The addition of these terms to the moon’s longitude gave 
rise to much discussion, the result of which was to show that 
they failed to meet the requirements of the problem. Two 
distinct questions are involved in this discussion, one a purely 
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mathematical one, the other one of observation. The first is 
whether the resultant of the attraction of Venus on the moon, 
the earth, and the sun is certainly such as to give rise to the 
terms calculated by Hansen. The latter pronounced the com- 
putation of the terms in question to be the most difficult 
problem which presented itself in the theory of the moon’s 
motion ; and in calculations of such complexity, it is extremely 
difficult for any one mathematician to make sure that his 
results reach the required degree of accuracy. Hansen him- 
self was never satisfied with his computation of the second 
term, and was finally forced to determine its value, not from 
the law of gravitation, but from observations. When the 
problem was attacked by others, it was found that while the 
first of Hansen’s new terms was undoubtedly correct, the 
second was not, the deviation due to the fact that thirteen 
periods of Venus make nearly eight years, being found too 
small to be noticed in the observations. The second question, 
to be treated in a wholly different manner, was whether by the 
addition of these terms, the motion of the moon would agree 
with observation. Since, by the aid of two terms, Hansen 
satisfied the observations from 1750 to 1850, it is clear that 
when one of his terms was removed, the agreement would be 
destroyed. The result was, therefore, that the best mathe- 
matical theory was not in accord with observations. Still, 
Hansen’s second inequality might exist, and be due to some 
other cause ; and the greater the time during which it repre- 
sented observations, the stronger the evidence in its favor. It 
therefore became important to compare Hansen’s tables with 
observations before 1750, and after 1850. The few comparisons 
made with the imperfect observations before 1700 seem to 
show that they were then considerably in error. This result, 
owing to the imperfect character of the observations of those 
times, is hardly conclusive. It is, therefore, on recent obser- 
vations that we must mainly depend for a settlement of the 
question. The tables in question were printed in 1857, and 
the places of the moon from them first appeared in the British 
Nautical Almanac for 1862. It was found that up to that period 
the agreement of the tables with observation was good. But, 
since that time, the moon has been falling behind the tables at 
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such a rate that her computed longitude is now ten seconds in 
error, —a quantity small in itself, but which would lead to an 
error of five miles in the terrestrial longitude of any point on 
the land or at sea determined from observations of the moon. 

Such being the result of the latest investigations on the 
subject, it appears that the motions of the moon still elude the 
skill of the investigator. But the question is now taking 
another shape, and we have to inquire whether, after all, the 
seeming irregularities may not be in the rotation of our earth 
on its axis, and not in the moon at all. When we accuse a 
railway train of being behind time, we must inquire whether 
our clock is not too fast. In the present case the moon is the 
train, making its successive revolutions around the earth; and 
the latter is the clock marking the time for us by its revolution 
on its axis. The indications of this clock have hitherto been 
received with entire confidence, it being supposed that there 
was no possibility of any deviation of the rotation of the earth 
from perfect uniformity. But it is now conceded that such 
deviations are not impossible, and their detection, if they exist, 
must be considered as one of the most important astronomical 
problems of the present time, as well as one of the most 
difficult ones. What is wanted is an umpire between the earth 
and moon,—a means by which we can decide whether the 
moon is behind time or the earth is fast. A perfect clock, 
which would go for half a century without deviation, would 
settle the question, but this is mechanically impossible at 
present. The umpire must be some celestial body revolving 
fast enough to enable us to measure time by its revolutions. 
The one best suited for this purpose is Jupiter’s first satellite, 
which makes a revolution around the planet in about forty-two 
hours, and is eclipsed in its shadow every revolution. Unfor- 
tunately, observations of these eclipses are so difficult that 
their uncertainty amounts to a considerable fraction of the 
discrepancy between the earth and moon; it is therefore only 
by a long and laborious course of them that a decision can be 
reached. It may, however, be said that the most recent 
observations decidedly favor the view that the error is in the 
rotation of the earth, and not in the motion of the moon. 
Should this be confirmed, we must remove our satellite from 
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the small and uncertain list of planets which do not move in 
perfect accord with the theory of gravitation. 


By the successive improvements in mathematical methods 
which have been introduced in the course of the present cen- 
tury, especially by Hansen, a great increase of accuracy has 
been gained in the methods by which the motions of the plan- 
ets are determined from the theory of gravitation. To make 
this improvement really fruitful, a corresponding improvement 
must be made in the accuracy of astronomical observations. 
Such an improvement has actually been realized in the course 
of the last thirty years, and may be illustrated by the large 
correction to the formerly supposed distance of the sun, which 
has been learned from recent investigations on that subject, 
and which lends much additional interest to the results which 
it is hoped to obtain from the recent transit of Venus. 

It is well known to all who take an interest in astronomy, 
that the distance of the sun, deduced from the transits of 
Venus in 1761 and 1769, was a little over ninety-five millions 
of miles; and that this result was received with unquestion- 
ing confidence until quite lately. Had it been impossible to 
determine the distance in question in any other way than by 
transits of Venus, any improvement on this result would have 
been impossible until after the recurrence of the transit in 
1874. In fact, however, several other methods are found 
applicable, which rival in accuracy the best observations of 
transits of Venus; and these methods all agree so well in 
indicating a diminution of the distance by some three millions 
of miles, that, for the last ten or fifteen years, there has been 
no doubt that the results of the old transits were affected with 
this enormous error. This discovery was confirmed when the 
subject of observing the transit of 1874 began to excite atten- 
tion; it therefore became important to determine with some 
certainty the cause of the error, in order to avoid it in the 
observations now to be made. The fact seemed to be that 
observers were mistaken by amounts varying from half a min- 
ute to nearly a minute in observations, which it had been 
supposed could be made within one or two seconds, and in 
which the observers themselves supposed they had attained 
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nearly this degree of accuracy. It therefore became desir- 
able to submit the older observations to a re-examination, with 
a view of throwing light on this subject. 

This work was first undertaken by Powalky, a Berlin com- 
puter. He showed that if certain of the old observations were 
rejected entirely, and the result made to depend solely on 
the others, a value of the solar parallax would be redched 
agreeing well with those recently obtained. Unfortunately he 
did not show any conclusive reason for rejecting the observa- 
tions which led to the erroneous result, which were, to all 
appearance, as reliable as many which were retained. He 
could not, therefore, be said to have satisfactorily answered 
the question. 

The only other astronomer who has published a formal 
investigation of the subject is Mr. E. J. Stone, then first 
assistant at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and now 
Director of the Royal Observatory at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The well-earned astronomical reputation of Mr. Stone, together 
with the enthusiasm displayed by English writers on scientific 
subjects in making known the merits of any scientific work of 
their countrymen, have given a world-wide celebrity to his 
work, and rendered a critical description of it not uninterest- 
ing. To understand the questions raised in it, and the appli- 
cation of the principles involved to the subject of observing 
the transit of 1874, it is necessary to describe and explain 
certain optical appearances remarked by the observers of the 
transit of 1769. Let the reader imagine the planet Venus as 
a dark round disk entering upon the sun. As it passes over 
the sun’s limb it makes a deeper and deeper rounded notch in 
the latter, until it is half upon the sun. Continuing its course, 
at the moment in which it enters wholly upon the sun, the two 
sharp cusps of the sun, which it serves to form, meet together 
behind it, forming a continuous thread of light, and the planet 
is wholly surrounded by sunlight. The moment when this 
occurs is that of internal contact of the limbs, and this was 
the moment which the observers were required to note with all 
possible precision. When the planet is about to leave the 
sun the same appearances take place in reverse order. As it 
approaches the edge of the sun the strip of sunlight between 
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the edge of the planet and that of the sun grows thinner and 
thinner; it is reduced to a thin thread, and then, when the 
planet actually reaches the edge it is broken off, and two sepa- 
rate horns, or cusps, are formed. This moment was also to 
be noted as that of second internal contact. It was believed 
that these moments could be noted without an error of more 
than one or two seconds, which would lead to the distance of the 
sun being determined to a small fraction of a million of miles. 

But when the observers reached their stations and _pro- 
ceeded to note the phenomen), many of them were perplexed by 
an unexpected behavior of the planet, which prevented their 
making a satisfactory observation. When the planet had 
seemingly entered entirely upon the sun, the cusps of the lat- 
ter did not close immediately up around the planet as had 
been expected, but the latter seemed to stretch out toward the 
sun’s limb, and to be joined to it by what looked like a “ black 
drop.” When this drop finally broke, the planet had entered 
upon the sun by a quite sensible amount. Again, at egress, 
half a minute or so before the planet seemed to be going to 
reach the edge of the sun, this same black drop suddenly 
stretched itself across the interval, leaving the observer in 
doubt whether the contact had taken place or not. In this 
case there were two courses open; the observer might note, 
as the time of contact, that at which the black drop first 
appeared, or he might wait until he estimated that the round 
limb of the planet had reached the edge of the sun. This 
time, however, could not be estimated with any accuracy, 
because the black drop prevented the limb of the planet from 
being actually seen at the critical point. The cause of this 
troublesome phenomenon was first pointed out by Lalande, 
who showed it to be due to irradiation, or to the sun looking 
larger and the dark disk of Venus smaller than they actually 
were. This explanation has since been universally admitted, 
the only modification of it being the discovery that the large 
amount of irradiation necessary to produce this appearance 
was due to the imperfect quality of the telescopes of that time ; 
and that with the better telescopes of the present time scarcely 
any appearance of the black drop is seen, unless the atmos- 
phere is so undulating as to interfere with vision. 
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Mr. Stone's ingenious explanation of the error in the former 
results was founded upon the possibility that an observer might, 
at contact, note either of the two phases we have just described, 
namely, at ingress he might observe the moment at which the 
planet was, by estimation, wholly within the sun’s disk,* but 
was still connected with the limb by the black drop, or he 
might wait till the latter had disappeared, and the planet 
become wholly separated from the limb. The first of these 
was called apparent contact, the latter true contact, it being 
supposed that the latter marked the true time at which the 
actual contact took place. Again, when, at the end of the 
transit, the planet was about to pass off the sun, and was 
approaching the edge of his disk, the moment at which the 
black drop threw itself across the narrow space between the 
edge of the planet and that of the sun was considered to be 
the time of true contact; while the time at which the two 
limbs, could they have been traced all the way across the 
black drop, would have been tangent to each other marked 
apparent contact. Now, the ground taken by Mr. Stone was | 
that certain observations which all previous investigators had 
interpreted as observations of true contact were really obser- 
vations of apparent contact. The observations thus altered 
were those of the Abbé Chappe in San Jose, California, and 
those of Captain Cooke and his coadjutors in Otaheite. Those 
of Cooke’s observations, which Encke and others had taken to 
refer to apparent contact, he rejected entirely, while he changed 
their true contacts into apparent ones. By these alterations 
he not only brought out a value of the sun’s parallax suffi- 
ciently accordant with the modern determinations, but he 
brought all the observations into agreement with each other, 
thus, as he supposed, vindicating their accuracy. 

If we wished to show the careful criticism to which every 
scientific result is now supposed to be subjected before it is 
accepted to be a mere pretence, we could not adduce stronger 
evidence for the ground taken than the treatment of Mr. Stone’s 
paper by the astronomical writers of England. The average 
reader would have supposed, from the magazine and other 
articles, that he had solved the great problem of the century. 
It was strongly hinted that Encke did not understand the 
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nature and cause of the black drop, and had therefore blun- 
dered in his treatment of the observations. “It has been 
reserved for the genius of Mr. Stone to unravel those intricate 
appearances which just one century ago perplexed his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Green, at Otaheite.”” Until the occurrence of the 
transit of 1874, Mr. Stone’s views were received as a sort of 
scientific gospel, to dispute which was a piece of foreign 
heresy. And yet it needed only an intelligent examination 
of the descriptions of the observers, as cited by Mr. Stone 
himself, to show that his interpretations were entirely incon- 
sistent with them. In the case of Chappe’s observation of 
egress, he assumes that that observer missed seeing the 
formation of the black drop as the planet was about to reach 
the edge of the sun, and this in face of the facts that Chappe 
not only clearly makes it known that he was looking for the 
black drop, and describes the contact as suddenly formed 
(which description could apply only to the black drop), but 
also minutely describes the precautions he took to catch the 
first appearance of the contact. As if to leave no doubt on the 
point, it happened that a young officer named Pauly, who was 
alongside of him, observing with a smaller telescope, noted 
the contact and left the instrument a few seconds earlier than 
Chappe, which gave the latter the occasion to say that he saw 
very well that Pauly was too soon. The changes made in the 
observations of Cook and Green at Otaheite are equally inad- 
missible ; for although the description of the observers is less 
explicit than in the case of Chappe, yet they are accompanied 
by drawings which leave no reasonable doubt that if any 
change is to be made in Encke’s interpretation, it is in the 
direction the opposite of Mr. Stone’s. 

We have said that the black drop was shown to be due to the 
imperfections of telescope-vision, giving rise to irradiation ; and 
it was clearly shown years before the late transit, that if the cir- 
cumstances permitted of good observations of contact, that is, 
if the atmosphere was steady and the telescope good, and if the 
observer was practised in its use, then scarcely a trace of black 
drop was seen. This proposition did not militate against the 
validity of Mr. Stone’s interpretations of the observations of the 
old transit; still, it seemed to be considered by this gentleman 
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and his friends that the honor of his work depended on giving 
the black drop a good character; and they maintained, in the 
face of all the facts, that that phenomenon should always be 
seen by every good observer. This view led to positive evil in 
the observations of the late transit by mystifying the observers, 
and leading them to devote their attention to looking for some- 
thing which they would probably not see at all except in imagi- 
nation. As a matter of fact, it was found that, except Mr. 
Stone himself, scarcely any able and practised observers saw 
the black drop. 

The opinion now generally held respecting the cause of the 
error in the old determination of the distance of the sun is, 
that it is due simply to the uncertainties and difficulties of the 
observations. Various results can be obtained by changing 
the mode of treatment, but no legitimate treatment will give a 
result materially different from that of Encke. The questions 
which now most interest us are, how certain a result will be 
given by the observations of the late transit, and whether it 
will be worth while to send out expeditions to observe the 
transit of 1882. On the first very little light can be thrown 
until the observations are completely worked up, and those of 
different nations compared. No attempt should be made to 
foresee the result till it is actually reached, and this will re- 
quire at least two years, and perhaps more. While there is 
no doubt that the results will be in every way far more reli- 
able and accurate than those of 1769, there is little hope that 
they will entirely supersede those derived in other ways, and 
it may even be found that other methods than transits of Venus 
will be more accurate and less laborious. 

Perhaps the most promising of these methods is that of the 
velocity of light. The time required by light in passing from 
the sun to the earth admits of being determined within its 
thousandth part, and it only requires a correspondingly accu- 
rate knowledge of its velocity to determine the distance of the 
sun with an accuracy exceeding that obtained in any other way. 
The apparatus will be expensive, and the experiments labori- 
ous, but the results attainable will amply compensate both the 
labor and the expense. 


Simon NEWCOMB. 
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Art. V.— The Life of Alexander Hamilton. By Joun T. 
Morse, Jr. 2 vols. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1876. 


“ Orator, Writer, Soldier, Jurist, Financier,” are the words 
engraved upon the monument in Boston raised to the memory 
of Alexander Hamilton. False as monumental inscriptions 
proverbially are, few persons would deny that Hamilton may 
justly claim distinction under all the titles in this imposing 
list. How much and how high distinction he attained in 
these several capacities are the only questions to be settled, 
but the answers may well tax severely the strongest and clear- 
est judgment. ‘Tradition says that in the bitterness of per- 
sonal and political conflict one of his great enemies declared 
that *‘he never could see what there was in that little West 
Indian ”’;* while his other great opponent, possessing a far 
keener insight into human nature, pronounced him “ really a 
Colossus to the anti-Republican party.” ¢ Public opinion to- 
day might not coincide exactly with either estimate, but would 
certainly more nearly approach the latter than the former. 
But with whatever views or with whatever prejudices one 
comes to the study of Hamilton’s career, it is no easy matter 
to write his life. To analyze Hamilton’s character is the sim- 
plest part of such an undertaking. His was not a complex 
nature, and like many great men, especially those of strongly 
masculine qualities, the mental lines are clear, direct, and 
easily followed. The first difficulty is to estimate his worth 
and the measure of his success in the many fields of human 
intelligence which he entered. Of all the leaders of our ver- 
satile race, no one except Franklin displayed so much versa- 
tility as Hamilton. The ability to appreciate and properly 
criticise him, under all aspects and in all his varying pursuits, 
demands a breadth of knowledge, a liberality of education, 
and a strength of mental grasp which are by no means com- 
mon. Yet the second difficulty, which arises in consider- 
ing Hamilton’s outside relations with the men and circum- 
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stances by which he was surrounded, is far greater than the 
first. Not only did Hamilton formulate and carry through a 
policy which gave existence to our government, and take a 
principal part against the opposition aroused, but his history 
fairly bristles with controversies and is inextricably interwoven 
with bitter personal quarrels. No biographer has an easy task, 
but Mr. Morse has selected one of peculiar difficulty. The Life 
of Hamilton, by his son, is but a fragment which stops short 
of the great period in his career; and the subsequent work by 
the same author is not a life but a history, and one so detailed 
as to be useless except to specialists. There was nothing to 
be undone, no bad work to be done over again. Mr. Morse, 
therefore, had the advantage of a clear field in which there 
was no predecessor. To be so situated is fortunate, but the 
position is one which greatly increases responsibility. To err 
in an attempt to correct old errors is far better than to propa- 
gate wholly new ones. To fail in repairing work already done 
is a less evil than bad and insufficient construction where noth- 
ing has been accomplished. In the one case the matter can 
hardly be worse than it was before; in the other errors are 
sown in fresh soil, and on the future historian devolves the 
disagreeable and difficult task of exposing and destroying 
them. 

To but few men has the power been given to write, in the 
highest sense of the words, a history at once scientific and pop- 
ular; and the same is true in a still greater degree, perhaps, of 
biographies. A few “ Lives” have satisfied the demands of the 
student and historian as well as those of the general public, 
but they are landmarks in literature which occupy a great and 
singularly lonely eminence. Between the perfect and the 
wholly bad there is of course a wide range, and perhaps in 
regard to some works time alone, not the contemporaneous 
critic, can decide whether they have or have not elements of 
permanent interest. 

Mr. Morse has given us a very readable and popular Life of 
Hamilton. This may be fairly conceded, and for this we are 
duly grateful. It is well that the life of such a man should be 
put into an accessible form. To write a purely popular book 
thoroughly well is by no means easy; and yet to say even this 
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of any new book is but scant praise, with which no author ought 
to be content. Mr. Morse certainly would not be satisfied by 
such a kind of patronage, for he has evidently tried to do more 
than merely popularize. Our intention, therefore, is to look at 
the book as a whole, without taking it up in detail, and without 
pretending to weigh out applause here and blame there, or to 
make a cheap display of knowledge by burrowing after blunders. 
There are in Mr. Morse’s work more inaccuracies than there 
ought to be in any book, popular or not; but they lie for the 
most part on the surface, and would be remedied in a second 
edition. But at the outset it is only fair to say that if the book 
is to be rigorously judged by the severe standard of difficulties 
and responsibilities above indicated as the proper test in such 
an undertaking, Mr. Morse has, in our opinion, failed. In deal- 
ing with the career of such a man, the biographer ought not 
only to approach his subject in the fairest and most candid 
spirit, but ought to remember that it requires a treatment 
commensurate with that far-reaching policy and with those 
deep and bitter controversies which divided a nation in her 
infaney and shaped her destinies in her youth. 

The danger of all biographers is partisanship, although even 
of this a certain amount is no doubt desirable, or all sympathy 
is lost. In Hamilton’s case, more allowance in this respect 
must be made than in most others; but, nevertheless, Mr. 
Morse has gone too far. Too great a desire to consider Ham- 
ilton as always in the right is everywhere displayed. The 
natural result is, that at the doubtful or indefensible points in 
his career the fatal tone of the lawyer pleading for the crimi- 
nal is painfully apparent. This is a wrong to the hero no less 
than to the public. If the man cannot bear the light of truth 
as well as the most searching criticism, he ought to fall; if he 
can, then he is injured by ingenious defences offered to conceal 
his faults. The wrong to the public by such a course is obvi- 
ous. Mr. Morse is not, perhaps, liable to these strictures in 
all cases or in their greatest severity, but he is still liable to 
them in too great a degree. The candid spirit alluded to, 
which seeks only justice, is far too often wanting. 

To determine how far Mr. Morse has succeeded, or how far 
he has failed in rising to the level of his subject, demands a 
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discussion of the character and career of Hamilton himself. 
But before proceeding with that criticism on Hamilton which 
can alone bring out points of difference with his biographer, a 
few remarks on the general construction of the book will not 
be out of place. By far the best portion of it, and a very ex- 
cellent piece of work, is the chapter on “ The Treasury and 
Federalism.”” Perhaps Mr. Morse sees the merits more clearly 
than the defects of the Federal policy; but he has grasped firmly 
the true nature of that policy, and his exposition is well and 
forcibly done. The chapter reads like an essay, it is true, 
and this is a difficulty and fault with the latter half of the en- 
tire work. Chronological sequence and historical continuity 
are disregarded, until the second volume resembles a series of 
disconnected essays rather than a biography. This is a defect 
in more ways than one; it abates the interest of the narrative 
as well as the historical value of the book, and tends to destroy 
its dramatic effect. Another defect is the omission of all ref- 
erences. In a work which draws freely on material already 
printed, and which contains numerous literal quotations, noth- 
ing is more trying than to have no references in the form of 
foot-notes, and not even a list of the authorities consulted. 
Such a mistake hears most hardly against the author, for it 
annoys every competent critic and produces a strong sense of 
doubt and insecurity even among persons who would never 
think of verifying a citation. 

Hamilton's precocity was very striking, even in an age and 
country remarkable for precocious men. When only fourteen 
years old he conducted, in the absence of his employer, the 
large and complicated business of a West India merchant. At 
eighteen years, while still a college student, he wrote two of 
the most successful controversial political pamphlets which ap- 
peared at a time when that form of agitation was used by the 
ablest men, and when there were not only vigorous enemies to 
be encountered, but eager and friendly rivals to be surpassed. 
At the same age he had the courage to address excited public 
meetings, and to restrain by cool arguments, at the risk of his 
life, the frenzies of the mob. It is very significant that a boy 
of that age, slight in stature, and a stranger in the land, should 
have been able, on such occasions, to speak successfully. He 
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soon entered’ the army, and a year later was picked out by 
Washington to serve as his confidential aide. Even at that 
early period of their friendship, Washington employed Hamil- 
ton to draft many of his important letters, and intrusted him 
with most delicate and trying missions. Nothing in the inter- 
course of these two men during the Revolution, nothing in all 
Hamilton’s career, gives such a vivid idea of his intellectual 
power as his quarrel with Washington in 1781. The whole 
affair, properly considered, is a very striking one; Mr. 
Morse apparently regards it simply as an obvious and tri- 
fling disagreement. Such it was on the surface; but if ex- 
amined carefully with due regard to the characters of the 
parties, it is full of meaning. The quarrel has now become 
famous and its outlines are simple. The young aide kept his 
general waiting, or at least the latter thought so, and reproved 
him for his delay with some asperity. Whereupon the young 
gentleman drew himself up and said they must part. In ex- 
planation of his conduct he wrote the well-known letter to 
Schuyler in which he expressed general disapproval of Wash- 
ington’s personal address, manners, and temper. Washington, 
on the other hand, made an immediate overture towards recon- 
ciliation, which was rejected by Hamilton, who, having at a 
subsequent period got over his bad temper, applied to Wash- 
ington for assistance. Washington at once received him 
kindly, and their friendship was never again interrupted. 
What is the true explanation of this singular action? Hamil- 
ton’s part is easily accounted for. He was hot-tempered, self- 
asserting, and quarrelsome, and the tone of his letter, as well as 
the cold-blooded manner in which he used the pretext afforded 
by this trivial disagreement in order to quit what he chose to 
consider an inferior position, place him in no amiable light. 
Washington's conduct is more difficult to understand. He had 
spoken sharply, as he had a perfect right to do, to a tardy aide- 
de-camp. Yet he put himself to some trouble and to some 
sacrifice of personal feeling to conciliate a proud, overbearing 
boy. The picture of Washington, before whose very glance so 
hardy a man as Gouverneur Morris is said to have shrunk away 
abashed, faced by an angry stripling whom he afterwards strives 
to appease, is an extraordinary one. Such a course seems to 
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admit of but one solution. Washington in this instance ap- 
pears, not as the great man who sees and acknowledges a wrong, 
for he had committed none, but as the wise man who declines 
for a trivial gratification to drive a friend of force and ability 
into revolt. This view can add nothing to our admiration of 
Washington’s judgment, but it is of value in appreciating the 
mastering power of Hamilton’s mind at that early period. No 
other event shows so clearly the impression he produced on his 
contemporaries. 

Mr. Morse has passed lightly over Hamilton’s military career, 
and in so doing has acted wisely. The Revolutionary period 
is the most picturesque part of our history. Every actor in it 
is known, and every battle-field familiar. To describe Hamil- 
ton’s mission to Gates, his conduct at Monmouth, his reception 
of D’Estaing, is not necessary. Nor need his biographer quote 
the vigorous yet pathetic description of the flight of Arnold and 
the execution of André, for this has become classic. Still less 
is it needful to detail the attack at Yorktown. Americans 
know well how Hamilton led his countrymen across the abat- 
tis and captured in nine minutes one of the British redoubts 
whose fellow occupied our French allies half an hour. The 
merest outline of Hamilton’s military career is all-sufficient. 
His services and successes were those of an ardent young man, 
full of courage and ability; but Hamilton’s zeal has induced 
many persons to greatly overestimate his love of military life. 
To a mind like his, strong, energetic, executive, and syste- 
matic, a military life offered many attractions. He displayed all 
the necessary qualifications of a soldier, and gave promise of 
becoming, if the opportunity occurred, a successful general ; but 
though his genius might have been forced by circumstances into 
this channel, it would never have turned there naturally. At 
no time during the war was utter absorption in military affairs 
characteristic of Hamilton. The letters to Duane, written at 
that time, on the formation of a stronger government, and the 
remarkable essays on finance, addressed to Robert Morris, 
clearly show the bent of his mind. This army life had, how- 
ever, an important effect in strengthening his natural tenden- 
cies. The miserable discussions and ever-increasing impo- 
tence of Congress, its unworthy cabals against Washington, 
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and its failure to perform its first duties, all of which bore 
most hardly on the army, and was there most felt, filled Ham- 
ilton with a reasonable distrust and hatred of all weak popular 
governments. His efforts, while in Congress, in 1782-83, to 
provide for the debt, to pay off the soldiers, to secure proper 
garrisons by a new army, and to make public the debates of 
Congress, all proved fruitless, and served to deepen his already 
strong convictions. All his struggles came to nothing, and 
this drove him back from the hopeless task of legislation to the 
more congenial and profitable pursuit of his profession, which 
for the next five years he assiduously practised. He had been 
admitted to the bar after a very hasty and necessarily inade- 
quate preparation, but his great powers of acquisition and his 
eloquence raised him at once to eminence as a lawyer, and 
made him strong both with bench and jury. Hamilton’s mind 
adapted itself readily to law. To say how good a common 
lawyer he was is at this day impossible, if one is obliged to 
rely solely on the arguments which have been preserved. 
These are too few in number to warrant a conclusion, but the 
question of contemporary opinion is easily settled. His suc- 
cess was immediate and brilliant, and from the causes which 
he conducted it is clear that the first rank was conceded to 
him both by the profession and by the public. No one can say 
whether he was learned in the law, a scholar versed in the au- 
thorities ; from his speedy preparation and the immediate rush 
of professional duties, the inference would be that he was not. 
He possessed, however, what is far more important in estimat- 
ing his legal powers, the capacity in a high degree for pure, 
original, and sustained legal thought. This is proved beyond 
a peradventure. If any one wishes to test this statement, let 
him study the numerous state papers in which Hamilton was 
called upon to deal with questions of international law. There 
is in them much learning, but, what is of infinitely more impor- 
tance, there is the creative power, the evidence of a mind able 
not only to develop principles, but to apply them to facts. 
Still better proof is afforded by his discussion of points of con- 
stitutional law, the best example of which is to be found in his 
argument on the National Bank,* which can be submitted to 





* Hamilton’s Works,, Vol. III. p. 106. 
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the most severe of all tests, a close comparison with one of 
Marshall’s. Let Hamilton’s argument be read and then the 
decision in McCulloch vs Maryland.* This is not the place to 
discuss the constitutionality of that famous measure, but as a 
piece of legal reasoning the argument of the Secretary does not 
suffer when put side by side with the luminous decision of the 
chief justice. Mr. Webster once said that when Marshall ex- 
tended his forefinger and began, * It is conceded,” he saw in 
anticipation all his favorite arguments falling helplessly to the 
ground. Hamilton produces the same sensation. If any one 
cares to try the experiment, in order to understand Marshall’s 
greatness, let him endeavor to condense or confute one of his 
decisions. If any one doubts that Hamilton was a great lawyer, 
let him try the same experiment on his arguments. Success 
is no doubt possible in both cases; but we err very greatly if in 
either attempt a fair-minded man will not become convinced of 
the greatness of his opponent. We are very far from meaning 
by this that Hamilton was the equal of Marshall. We are 
aware of no one who has rivalled the chief justice, but that 
Hamilton was a great lawyer, and possessed a legal mind of 
the first order, is an opinion that admits of proof. 

Toward the close of this first period of professional life 
Hamilton served in the New York Legislature. The same 
ill success attended his efforts for better government there, as 
in Congress. At last his exertions for a convention met with 
a response. He attended the preliminary meeting held at 
Annapolis, and drew up the address then issued, calling a 
convention of all the States at Philadelphia. With great 
difficulty Hamilton secured a delegation from New York to 
the Constitutional Convention. This delegation, of which he 
was a member, was so composed as to render him powerless, 
both his colleagues, Yates and Lansing, being Clintonians, and 
strong State-rights men. Hamilton’s position in the Conven- 
tion was, therefore, a wholly anomalous one, for the vote of his 
State was sure to be cast against every measure he favored. 
Mr. Morse has, we think, rightly described Hamilton’s course 
in the Convention as a purely independent one, and has not 
sought to make his efforts there the foundation of his reputation 


* 4 Wheaton, p. 316. 
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as the great supporter of the Constitution. Hamilton presented 
a plan differing from both those before the Convention, and then 
withdrew, leaving his suggestions and arguments to do what 
good they might. His plan differed from the one finally 
adopted in only two essential particulars, — a Senate and Presi- 
dent during good behavior, and the appointment of State 
governors by the central government. He returned to the 
Convention only at its close, to use his personal influence in 
favor of the acceptance of the final draft. Hamilton’s subse- 
quent efforts to secure the adoption of the Constitution form 
his chief and truest claim to glory in this respect. Discussion 
of the merits or effects of the remarkable series of papers 
known as the “ Federalist’ would be superfluous. The great- 
est legal minds have set the seal of their approbation upon 
them; and in modern times, in the formation of a great em- 
pire, statesmen have turned to them and to their principal 
author as the pre-eminent authority on the subject of federation. 
The effect of these remarkable essays in converting and forming 
public opinion can hardly be over-estimated; but Hamilton’s 
most unalloyed triumph at this time, and one of the most brill- 
iant of his life, was his victory in the New York Convention. 
Entering that convention in a small minority, faced by deter- 
mined opponents led by men of first-rate ability, Hamilton ended 
by securing the adhesion of New York, —a matter at that time 
of vital importance to the new scheme. His speeches on this 
occasion afford an excellent insight into his mind, and enable 
the reader to understand his powers as an orator. One looks 
in vain in all he then said for those brilliant similes and those 
flights of the imagination which usually characterize oratory. 
Nowhere is there to be found an appeal to the emotions; there 
is not one passage intended to sway the hearts of men rather 
than their judgments. It is all pure reasoning and argument. 
And yet no one can read these speeches and not feel the mas- 
tering force of the great orator. How much more powerful 
must they have been to those who heard them, who could feel 
the influence of the earnest nature, who could see the light in 
the dark, deep-set eyes, and catch fire from the fervid tempera- 
ment of him who so reasoned with them! It was the eloquence 
of reasoning, of arguments addressed to men’s sober second 
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thoughts, of demonstration of error and of the support of truth. 
In this most difficult path Hamilton succeeded. His speeches 
bore the severest of all tests, and passed triumphantly through 
the ordeal. It is almost a proverb that a measure is rarely 
carried by a speech ; Hamilton not only won over votes, but he 
actually converted a hostile majority into a favorable one. Un- 
aided by popular outcry, in a State where, on his own showing, 
four sevenths of the people were against him, by the strength of 
his arguments, by the splendor of his reasoning, he brought his 
opponents to his feet, confessing that he was right and they 
wrong. The long annals of English debate have few such 
purely intellectual triumphs to show. 

This brings us to an end of the necessarily slight sketch of 
Hamilton’s early career. This portion of his life, especially 
his early youth, is rather obscure, and Mr. Morse has added 
nothing to our very meagre stock of knowledge. One would 
like to know more of Hamilton’s antecedents, education, and 
boyhood. Perhaps Mr. Morse’s researches have been fruit- 
less, but certainty at least on this point would have been 
desirable. Another criticism may here be appropriately made 
which, unfortunately, cannot be confined to this portion of 
the work. There is nothing which shows us Hamilton as 
he was, nothing which brings home to us his personality, no 
attempt to give those delicate touches and fine traits which 
go to make up the vivid portraiture so essential to biography. 
The material may not exist in the fullest measure, but there 
is enough in an accessible form to have accomplished more 
than has been done. The book contains too much favorable 
criticism on Hamilton’s career, and not enough delineation of 
the man. 

With the victory in the New York Convention the first 
period of Hamilton’s life closes. Rich as it was in results, it 
was still richer in promise. To the second period belong the 
great fruits of that promise, which have given Hamilton a 
place among the great men of his age and nation, and also the 
errors, the sometimes fatal errors, which marred the results of 
his achievements. To enter into an examination of Hamilton’s 
course during this time, even were it as brief as that given to 
his early years, would be to write a history of the Federal 
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administrations. Criticism must here be confined to the most 
salient features of the picture. Two points stand out in great 
prominence ; they are the dramatic points in this period of 
Hamilton’s life. We refer, of course, to the financial policy 
which gave existence to the government and created a great 
party in its support, and to the conduct which resulted in the 
ruin of the Federalists. Before entering upon this discussion 
it becomes necessary to say a few words as to the condition of 
affairs with which the new government was called upon to deal, 
and also upon the component parts of the administration. 

The Revolution, like all wars, especially all civil wars, had 
unsettled society, and had given a great shock to political habits. 
In this instance it had done even more, by destroying one of the 
balance-wheels of society. The aristocratic, wealthy, and con- 
servative class had been almost entirely swept away. One of 
the principal barriers against anarchy had been destroyed, and 
free scope and full encouragement were thus given to the most 
pernicious and extreme errors of democracy. Washington, 
Hamilton, and a few others, here and there, had striven, appar- 
ently in vain, to stem the flood. But natural forces, stronger 
than any efforts individuals could make, were slow but sure al- 
lies, and in their operation made the Constitution a possibility. 
Time, of course, gave opportunity for the gradual re-formation 
of the conservative elements. New men who had acquired 
wealth, the remnants of the old Tory families, and intelligent 
and able men everywhere, now relieved from the stress of 
war, began again to come forward and to make their influ- 
ence felt. This was, however, a very slow process, and alone 
would have been insufficient to produce a change. Something 
stronger was needed, or the new conservatism would have per- 
ished in a general wreck. The requisite pressure came, how- 
ever, very readily. Affairs under the confederation went on 
steadily from bad to worse. Congress sank into a state of 
hopeless decrepitude, and their committee appointed to take 
charge of the nation forsook its post and left the United 
States for more than six months at a time without any Federal 
head. The finances went utterly to rack and ruin. All the 
States, with few exceptions, engaged actively in the work of 
wholesale repudiation. Disintegration set in. The large 
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States, in almost every instance, were threatened with dis- 
memberment; and the smaller States contemplated with- 
drawal from the old confederation in order to form new ones. 
In Europe our position was pitiable and humiliating to the 
last degree. We had become a by-word and reproach in 
every mercantile community. Pitt refused to treat with us. 
Vergennes spoke of us with undisguised contempt; and all 
the Continental powers looked forward exultingly to our 
speedy ruin. Matters did not stop here. Disorder and repu- 
diation were followed by general license and an outbreak of 
the communistic spirit. Insurrections began in various parts 
of the country, and finally culminated in the Shays Rebellion, 
in Massachusetts, which threatened extinction to such national 
government as still survived. Such a condition of affairs 
produced a violent reaction, which resulted in the adoption of 
the Constitution and the setting in motion of the new politi- 
cal machinery. The experiment was to be made while the 
enemies of a strong central government were awed into 
silence by the disorders which menaced the national life. 
The men who, afterwards, formed the Federal party had 
achieved a victory, and made an attempt at government possi- 
ble, but they entered upon their task while still a minority. 
Washington was elected to the Presidency as the choice of 
the whole people, and his wish was to govern in this sense 
and not as the leader of a party. With this desire he called to 
his administration the ablest men representing the opposing 
political elements. In short, Washington determined to try 
once more with an Anglo-Saxon race and a representative 
government the experiment of administration independent of 
party. In point of ability no such Cabinet has ever been 
formed in this country, although this ability was chiefly con- 
fined to two men. Knox was far from being the fool de- 
scribed by Jefferson, but he was equally removed from great- 
ness. A brave soldier, an honest and rather commonplace 
man, Knox is chiefly to be praised for the sense and fidelity 
with which he followed the lead of Hamilton and eschewed 
the counsels of Jefferson. Randolph was an abler man than 
Knox, but is very far from deserving the same amount of 
praise. Vacillating and selfish, although regarded by Hamil- 
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ton as the blind follower of Jefferson, he was, nevertheless, a 
constant source of anxiety to the latter, who could never 
depend on him. False to his supposed leader at this time, he 
subsequently betrayed his official trust and was unfaithful to 
Washington himself. Around the other two Secretaries gath- 
ered gradually the opposing political forces of the country. 
Except that they were both men of genius, two more totally 
different characters than the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury can hardly be conceived. Jefferson 
was a sentimentalist; a very great one no doubt, but still a 
sentimentalist pure and simple. Hamilton was the very 
reverse. Hamilton reasoned on everything, and appealed to 
the reason of mankind for his support. Jefferson rarely rea- 
soned about anything, but appealed to men’s emotions, to 
their passions, impulses, and prejudices, for sympathy and 
admiration. Hamilton, in common with all the leaders of his 
party, was, in practice, a poor judge of human nature; when 
he failed to convince he tried to control. Jefferson knew 
human nature, especially American human nature, practically, 
as no other man in this country has ever known it. He never 
convinced, he managed men; by every device, by every arti- 
fice and stage effect, by anything that could stir the emotions, 
he appealed to the people. As he was the first, so was he 
the greatest of party leaders; in this capacity no one has 
ever approached him. Hamilton was consistent, strong, mas- 
culine, and logical. Jefferson was inconsistent, supple, femi- 
nine, and illogical, to the last degree. And these were the 
two men whom Washington had joined with himself to con- 
duct in harmony the administration of a representative govern- 
ment and of an Anglo-Saxon race. That Washington, like 
William the Third, failed ultimately under such circumstances 
to carry on a no-party administration, is merely to say that he 
could not overcome the impossible. That he succeeded for 
four years in his attempt is simply amazing. If the violent 
extremes of thought and character represented by Hamilton 
and Jefferson be fairly considered and contrasted, and if it 
then be remembered that Washington held them together and 
made them work for the same ends and for the general good 
of the nation during four years, a conception of Washington’s 
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strength of mind and character is produced which no other 
single act of his life can give. 

Under such circumstances, and with an administration so 
constituted, the people of America began their experiment. 
Gouverneur Morris had said in a letter to Jay many years be- 
fore: “ Finance, my friend; the whole of what remains of the 
American Revolution grounds there.” * So it might now have 
been said that the whole of what was to be the American 
Union grounded there. The bane of the Confederation, the 
power which tumbled that weak structure to the ground, was 
finance, and it was the pivot on which the future of the coun- 
try turned. To Hamilton, of course, fell the duty of shaping, 
or rather of creating, a financial policy. On Hamilton was 
laid the burden of giving tangible existence to a government 
which as yet existed only on paper. The Secretary grappled 
fearlessly with the great problem before him, and the appear- 
ance of his first Report was the dawn of a new era in American 
history. That policy, which will make its author famous as 
long as the history of this country survives, was divided into 
three parts; the payment of the foreign debt, the payment of 
the domestic debt, and the assumption of the State debts. The 
necessity of paying the foreign debt was conceded by all, and 
duly provided for. The modern refinement which holds for- 
eigners to be destitute of rights was not at that period broached, 
nor apparently so much as even thought of. On the second 
point great dissension arose. The extremists in opposition 
were in favor of not paying the domestic debt in full; the more 
moderate were in favor of discrimination among the holders of 
the certificates, —a proposition absurd in itself, and which in- 
volved an absolute contradiction of the very theory advanced. 
After a prolonged struggle this measure was also carried. 
Then came the tug of war,—the assumption of the State debts. 
In the second question the opposition had not a show of reason 
to support their views, but on the State debt two opinions were 
possible. Hamilton argued, “ that it was a measure of sound 
policy and substantial justice,” because “ it would contribute, 
in an eminent degree, to an orderly, stable, and satisfactory 
arrangement of the national finances. Admitting, as ought to 





* Sparks’s Life of Gouverneur Morris, Vol. 1. p 234. 
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be the case, that a provision must be made, in some way or 
other, for the entire debt, it will follow that no greater revenues 
will be required, whether that provision be made wholly by the 
United States, or partly by them and partly by the States 
separately.” 

“The principal question then must be, whether such a pro- 
vision cannot be more conveniently and effectually made, by 
one general plan, issuing from one authority, than by different 
plans, originating in different authorities? In the first case 
there can be no competition for resources; in the iast there 
must be such a competition.” . 

A vivid picture of the disasters and troubles which such a 
competition of resources would inevitably cause follows. Un- 
fortunately, this vigorous passage is too long for quotation. 
The Report then continues : — 

“If all the public creditors receive their dues from one source, 
distributed with an equal hand, their interest will be the same. 
And having the same interests they will unite in the support of 
the fiscal arrangements of the government,—as these too can 
be made with more convenience where there is no competition.” 

“ If, on the contrary, there are distinct provisions, there will 
be distinct interests, drawing different ways. That union and 
concert of views, among the creditors, which in every govern- 
ment is of great importance to their security, and to that of 
public credit, will not only not exist, but will be likely to give 
place to mutual jealousy and opposition. And from this cause 
the operation of the systems which may be adopted, both by 
the particular States and by the Union, with relation to their 
respective debts, will be in danger of being counteracted.” 
Proof is then offered that the State creditors would be in a 
worse position than those of the Union, and the injurious 
effects of this pointed out. The debts of the States are shown 
to be of the same nature as those of the Union, and this por- 
tion of the Report concludes with a plan for assumption.* 

The opposition were not convinced, and the parties came to 
a dead-lock. Hamilton was driven to desperate measures. He 
had failed to convince, he could not control, he was unable to 
manage ; there was but one escape, — he negotiated. Jefferson 


* Hamilton’s Works, Vol. III. pp. 13-17 inclusive, 
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was called to the rescue, and Hamilton arranged with him that 
the debts should be assumed, and the capital in return be placed 
on the Potomac. Mr. Morse has termed this transaction a 
“ happy solution.”” Ingenious it may have been, but “happy ” 
it certainly was not. Nothing so wrong in principle could 
have been “happy.” It was a trade, a bargain, and the plain 
English of it is that Hamilton bought the necessary number of 
Southern votes. There is no evidence that Hamilton regarded 
it in any other way, and his silence on the point is very sug- 
gestive. The other party to the contract has left us a full 
account. Jefferson, having gratified his sectional prejudices, 
endeavored subsequently to escape from responsibility. In 
order to do this he raised a cloud of falsehood, and excused 
himself on the ground, unparalleled for its cool and consum- 
mate audacity, that he had been duped by Hamilton. 

The financial policy was thus complete. Our intention is 
not to discuss its merits as a scheme of finance, or to endeavor 
to criticise it as a funding system, but simply to treat it as a 
great state policy. No reasonable man would now dispute the 
first two propositions as to the foreign and domestic debts, but 
on the assumption of the State debts opinions have differed. It 
has been urged that as a whole it was too strong a policy, that 
it endangered the existence of the government and of the 
Federal party. Those persons who argue in this way forget 
that there was no government and no party until this policy 
gave them both existence. If it be said that it endangered the 
success of the new scheme, the only reply is that a scheme too 
weak to stand such a strain was a worthless one. Weak, 
popular policy had wellnigh ruined America, and the time 
had come when a most vigorous and energetic one could alone 
save it. Putting aside for a moment the first two divisions, 
can it be fairly supposed that the policy would have been 
better without assumption? To our mind, the arguments of 
Hamilton, already cited, are absolutely convincing. Without 
assumption, disintegration and consequent anarchy were prob- 
able, trouble and disaster certain. The great merit of the 
scheme was in its cohesive force, and this of itself is over- 
whelming. Mutilated in this respect, the policy would have 
effected comparatively little, and would have been shorn of its 
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most essential part. But it is folly to attempt to multiply 
arguments. In a field where Hamilton has gathered, few men 
can find much to glean. The means by which the measure of 
assumption was carried are wholly indefensible, as to the men 
who participated. Such a trade was undoubtedly better for 
the country than non-assumption, but it has left a blot on the 
reputation of Hamilton and Jefferson alike. It was not a com- 
promise, as Jefferson called it; it was a bargain and sale, the 
deliberate trading of one measure for another. But the policy, 
as such, was none the less great; and despite the railings of 
Hamilton’s enemies, then and now, the great achievement of 
his life has earned the gratitude of the American people. 
Nothing can detract from the bold, creative genius and the 
manly energy which made national existence a possibility. 

The work of Hamilton bore the test of immediate trial, and 
the success was brilliant. The Constitution was not destroyed 
but strengthened, the government was converted from a dream 
to a reality, and a great party was called into being. In dis- 
cussing its merits as a scheme of finance, it can at most be 
said that Hamilton himself might have improved it. It cannot 
be urged that there was any other scheme then presented, or 
any objections then brought forward of the least weight. 
Jefferson’s criticisms would disgrace a modern school-boy, and 
display a profundity of ignorance of which he can hardly be 
conceived capable. Madison opposed the policy because he 
was a Virginian, and wished to remain in public life; and the 
result was that the emanations of his mind, usually so lucid 
and powerful, are on this subject absurd to the last degree. If 
Hamilton erred in details, it can be proved in but one way, 
from his own utterances, assisted by the advances of a century 
of progress. 

Such measures, while they were certain to rally a powerful 
party to their support, were equally certain to arouse a violent 
opposition. Very unfortunately, the opponents of Hamilton 
were incapable of offering any reasonable opposition to his 
measures, and this drove them to attack him personally, and 
on the score of honor and character. Even more unfortunate 
was the fact that the leader of such an opposition was Hamil- 
ton’s colleague in the Cabinet. The inevitable explosion fol- 
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lowed. One great Secretary hired a wretched versifier and 
hack-writer by a government place, and then aided and abetted 
him in an attack on his colleague. The other great Secretary 
rushed himself into the arena, descended into the newspapers, 
with scarcely the poor excuse of self-defence, to deface and 
tear to pieces the character of the prime minister of the ad- 
ministration of which he was himself a member. A very sorry 
sight, indeed, do all parties in this broil present. After this 
there could, of course, be no peace, and the Cabinet soon broke 
up. The rest of Hamilton’s official life was dignified and 
honorable. He had created and carried into ‘operation the 
National Bank, at that time an essential and useful measure, 
and devoted himself to perfecting the organization and direct- 
ing the policy which he had originated. The latter portion of 
the Secretaryship would be pleasant to dwell upon. To de- 
scribe the attack made by the miserable Giles, backed secretly 
by Madison and Jefferson, and the sudden and energetic 
manner in which Hamilton turned upon the wretched tool and 
crushed him, would be to describe a very dramatic incident. 
Many morals useful at the present day also might be drawn 
from this proceeding. There was no chicanery, no abuse of 
the accusers, no attempt to divert attention from the real issue. 
On the contrary, Hamilton told every detail, and by almost 
superhuman efforts laid bare in two weeks his whole career as 
Secretary. Strong in his integrity and dignified in his virtue, 
Hamilton not only met every charge, but repeatedly demanded 
fresh investigations from those who had crushed themselves in 
attacking him. To dwell upon the last days in office, and the 
sincere regrets of Washington and the Federal party at his 
resignation, would be still pleasanter. But all this must be 
passed over, as well as those years of active professional life 
during which Washington still turned to his former Secretary 
for ‘counsel, and advice, still asked him to draft his messages, 
to advise the Cabinet, and to give his powerful support. 

It is necessary to turn to the second great event in Hamil- 
ton’s career, the downfall of his party. The Federalist party 
was a very remarkable political organization. For twelve 
years it not only carried out a strong policy, but it succeeded 
in raising up around the constitutional liberties barriers so 
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strong that when the great tide of democracy set in with the 
election of Jefferson, it was confined by certain limits which it 
could not destroy. In short, the Federalists had made disin- 
tegration so difficult as to be for many years practically impos- 
sible. Yet the men who accomplished all this were never, 
except during the French excitement, in sympathy with the 
majority of their countrymen. They succeeded by sheer 
weight of ability. With the exception of Jefferson and Madi- 
son, the latter of whom can be fairly numbered with neither 
party, the Federalists comprised all the able men in the coun- 
try. Washington, Marshall, Hamilton, and John Adams are 
alone enough to justify all that can be said on the score of abil- 
ity. But when it is considered that the second rank was filled 
by such men as Jay, Gouverneur Morris, Rufus King, Ames, 
Sedgwick, Pickering, Wolcott, Ellsworth, Dexter, Dana, and 
the two Pinckneys, to go no further, the combination must have 
been one of irresistible power. By their intellectual suprem- 
acy they carried one strong measure after another against great 
odds, and forced the people into the strait and narrow path 
which led to an honorable and prosperous future. But with 
all their strength and all their ability there was one condition, 
and that a very delicate one, on which their whole success 
depended. So long as all moved in harmony they could 
always defy a democratic majority; but the instant perfect 
unison was lost, ruin became inevitable. So long as Washing- 
ton remained in the Presidency, the Federalists were safe. 
His unquestioned greatness formed a bulwark which no one 
was willing to dash himself against, and every one stood in 
awe of his personal character; but the withdrawal of Wash- 
ington severed this bond, and in the nature of things the 
dissolution of the Federalists could have been averted only by 
the most consummate tact, the most delicate consideration and 
mutual forbearance on the part of the leaders. After the re- 
tirement of Washington, the Federalists were not even so far 
fortunate as to have an undisputed chief. There were two men, 
neither of whom claimed leadership, but each of whom consid- 
ered himself its indisputable possessor. Unhappily, also, both 
were to a certain extent right. Adams was the leader of the 
party de jure; Hamilton, de facto. Neither considered the 
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other’s claims, or apparently admitted that he had any. Ad- 
ams’s course was perfectly clear, to unite Hamilton to himself 
by the strongest tie. He had been elected by a party ; he rep- 
resented that party and their policy; he was bound by every 
rule of common-sense to hold his party together by all honor- 
able means. The one necessary quality was tact, or rather 
the most consummate address, and this John Adams did not 
possess. It was perfectly possible to manage Hamilton; he 
was by no means an unmanageable or unreasonable man when 
properly treated. Washington had already managed him with 
perfect success. Tact, good judgment, consideration, and a 
certain amount of deference were required, and all might have 
gone well. But it never occurred to Adams that this was 
necessary, or that he alone was not quite competent to control 
the Federal party. A more fatal blunder was never commit- 
ted. Whatever Hamilton’s merits or defects may have been, it 
is certain, as a matter of fact, that to attempt to run the Federal 
party without at least his tacit approval was an impossibility. 
Hamilton’s true course was equally obvious. Occupying the 
position he did, he was clearly at liberty to offer frankly his sug- 
gestions to the President. If these suggestions were rejected, 
then he ought either to have held his tongue, or, if the worst 
came to the worst, have gone into open opposition. Hamilton 
did neither. As Adams had a theory that he could control the 
party unassisted, so Hamilton had a theory that he could con- 
trol Adams. In pursuit of this theory he committed a blunder 
as fatal as Adams committed in the pursuit of his. He un- 
dertook to manage Adams through the medium of his Cabinet. 
With both the leaders of the party hopelessly committed to 
radical errors, the new administration opened. 

-There is nothing in the whole province of history so disa- 
greeable or so generally worthless as personal quarrels. In 
this case we are reluctantly compelled to the distasteful task 
of following the outlines of such a quarrel, because personal 
animosities were the sole cause of the premature ruin of a 
great party. We have tried to indicate the fatal theories to 
which both Hamilton and Adams were wedded; it merely 
remains to point out some of the worst results. 

Even before the election trouble had arisen. Hamilton’s 
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one desire was to defeat Jefferson for the Vice-Presidency ; he 
held, and rightly, that this could be effected in but one way,— 
by casting all the Federal votes equally for the two Federal 
candidates, Adams and Pinckney. The danger of this course 
was, that Pinckney, the second choice, might be brought in 
over Adams who was the first choice. This risk Hamilton 
was perfectly ready to take, and made no secret that, to him 
personally, such a result would have been agreeable. There 
is not a scintilla of evidence that he ever intended to do more. 
He has been charged with bad faith, but it is a perfectly 
groundless charge. He never pretended that the election of 
Pinckney would displease him, but he never intrigued with a 
view to defeat Adams. The accusation was freely made at 
the time by the friends of Adams, and denied by those of 
Hamilton. The publication of the private letters of all par- 
ties has sustained fully the denial. Adams, naturally enough, 
however, took great umbrage. With perfectly human incon- 
sistency he was angry because Hamilton did in 1796 what 
eight years before he had abused him for not doing. The 
Adams men, however, threw away their votes, and Jefferson, as 
Hamilton had anticipated, in consequence secured the Vice- 
Presidency. Temporarily this cloud passed away, and for some 
. time things went smoothly. At last came the alarm of war 
with France, and Washington was called upon to take com- 
mand of the provisional army. He accepted the call on con- 
dition that the general officers should not be appointed without 
his consent. To this condition the President acceded. Wash- 
ington made up his mind that, in the formation of the new 
army, the only proper and sensible course was to proceed 
entirely de novo, without any reference to the old army. He 
hesitated for some time as to whether Hamilton or Pinckirey 
should be second in command ; from the beginning he consid- 
ered Knox unfit to be next himself. In favor of Pinckney 
were political considerations of his weight and influence, 
since the seat of war would probably have been in the South- 
ern States. In favor of Hamilton were greater abilities, his 
own preference, and that of the Federal leaders. The latter 
considerations prevailed, and he sent in Hamilton’s name at 
the head of the list. The President sent it back, the order 
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unchanged, to the Senate, and the commissions were all dated 
the same day. The President then, Knox being dissatisfied, 
suddenly changed his mind, and put Knox first. Washington 
objected and wrote a letter, which could hardly have been 
pleasant reading for the President, who thereupon gave way. 
Hamilton’s friends had written to Washington in the begin- 
ning urging his claims, as they had an undoubted right to do, 
and they wrote again in great alarm when the President 
changed his mind. Adams gave as his reason that he 
thought Knox legally entitled. Washington had rejected this 
theory from the beginning; and, at the very time when it was 
put forward, Adams was making other appointments which 
directly contravened his own rule. In describing this affair 
we have regarded nothing but the original letters from all 
parties, and have based our account, as far as possible, on the 
letter detailing the whole business from Washington,* whose 
sense and veracity we have no inclination to dispute. The 
most that can be said against Hamilton in this affair is, that 
he wrote a letter, in a tone somewhat disagreeably self-assert- 
ing, urging his own claims on Washington. On Adams must 
fall the whole blame for precipitating a quarrel on this point. 
The reason he gave for his action was perfectly untenable ; 
and it is hard to see that he was actuated by anything except 
a dislike and dread of Hamilton. This difficulty, at any rate, 
made all parties bitter and suspicious. Hamilton and his 
friends began to see that they could not control the Presi- 
dent, and to suspect that he meant to destroy and break them 
down, while Adams, smarting under a sense of defeat, became 
suspicious of intrigues to control him, which certainly existed, 
though not in this particular case. The quarrel engendered 
by this rash and mistaken action on the part of the President 
soon broke forth again with tenfold force. We have said that 
things went smoothly at first, a piece of good fortune which 
arose from the fact that Adams and Hamilton both favored the 
same policy, thus making an irresistible combination, against 
the power of which the well-disposed but very narrow-minded 
Cabinet struggled in utter helplessness. This is the strongest 
proof of the absolute necessity of that union which overween- 








* Washington’s Writings, Vol. XI. p. 304. 
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ing self-confidence caused both the Federal leaders to reject. 
In the great excitement attendant on the indignation against 
France, the Federal party received general support; and, for 
the only time in their history, found themselves masters of a 
complete majority which, with the war fever, seems to -have 
turned their heads. They proceeded, unchecked, to great ex- 
tremes. Their greatest mistake was the passage of the Alien 
and Sedition Acts. The idea conveyed by Mr. Morse that 
Hamilton opposed these measures is quite erroneous, since, as 
a matter of fact, he was one of their strongest supporters.* 
The mistake has arisen from a too hasty reading of Hamilton’s 
urgent letter to Wolcott, which was really directed against 
the first draft of the Sedition Act,—a most outrageous pro- 
posal, which no man in his senses would have supported. All 
the Federalists alike are responsible for these measures, which 
subsequently told so heavily against them. They were errors 
due to the dogmatic character of the Federal leaders, and their 
ignorance of the popular nature. All co-operated very heart- 
ily in the war measures, but Adams was the first to see the 
honorable opportunity for making peace. True to the policy 
of Washington, true to the best interests of the country, to 
his lasting honor he saw the right and pursued it. It was the 
greatest act of Adams’s life, and is alone sufficient to stamp 
him as atruly great man. At a very similar juncture Wash- 
ington had carried through the Jay treaty, and brought his 
party out from the ordeal more united than before. Lack of 
tact again proved Adams’s stumbling-block; and though he 
carried through as bravely and courageously as Washington 
the same true policy, without a thought for himself or the 
hazards of the undertaking, he did it in such an unfortunate 
manner as to bring his party out of the struggle rent with dis- 
sensions. Hamilton was not bent on war at all events, but 
he was much less ready to seize the first chance for peace 
than Adams. By no means as violent against the proposed 
peace-commission as his less able friends, he yet opposed and 
strove to delay the departure of the envoys. He even tried, 
personally, to change the President’s opinions ; but Adams was 
too clearly in the right and too perfectly conscious of his own 





* Hamilton’s Works, Vol. VI. p. 387. 
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rectitude to think of yielding. The commission was sent, the 
country was saved from a useless and destructive war, but the 
Federal party was ruined. Adams’s conduct in neglecting 
Hamilton, and in the affair of the generals, had been the 
first stroke ; but it was reserved to Hamilton and his friends 
to deal the death-blow to the party. Adams, justly indignant 
with the course of his Secretaries, dismissed Pickering and 
McHenry; and Hamilton, on the eve of the election, pub- 
lished his famous attack on Adams. This was the great 
error of his life. Politically, it was a piece of inconceivable 
weakness and folly; morally, in the use made of the private 
information received from the Secretaries, it was wholly 
unjustifiable. Blinded by passion, Hamilton had ruined 
Adams and the party together, and was destined before 
reason returned to leave a blot on his own fame which can- 
not be effaced. This was the proposal to Jay to convene the 
actual legislature in extra session, change the electoral law, 
and take the choice of electors out of the hands of the legis- 
lature elect. A more high-handed and unprincipled sugges- 
tion cannot be conceived. Jay, very properly, would not 
listen to it. 

All was now over. Adams and Hamilton between them had 
destroyed their party, and on them the whole blame must rest. 
Hot-tempered and domineering, neither would give way, and 
the real if not avowed struggle between them for supremacy 
brought down in undistinguishable ruin the party they had 
helped to build up. The Federal party had done a great work, 
and had insured, so far as possible, a stable government. It 
found America degraded in the eyes of the world, weak and 
helpless, rent with internal disorders, on the very brink of final 
ruin. It left her respected abroad, strong and powerful at 
home, secure under a settled and stable government, fairly 
started on the broad road of greatness and prosperity. So 
great had been its policy, so wise its measures, that though 
Mr. Jefferson and his friends came into power, they were 
forced to accept the system of their enemies. With the ex- 
ception of the Alien and Sedition Laws, there was no act of 
the Federalists that the Democrats either dared or could undo. 
The debt of gratitude due to that now almost forgotten party 
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is immense, and their admirers may point to their achieve- 
ments for vindication and be content. Yet there is no suffi- 
cient reason for assuming that the career of the Federalists 
must necessarily have ended as it did. There was at least a 
fair prospect that a long period of usefulness was still possible, 
that in their strong hands the miseries and disgraces of the 
next fifteen years might have been avoided, and that they, 
instead of their opponents, might have enjoyed the fruits of 
their own hard labors. Ultimately, Jeffersonianism must have 
prevailed, but at the time of its actual triumph it came too 
scon. Jefferson’s early victory was secured solely by the 
errors of his opponents. So long as the Federalists were 
united they were invincible. But Adams’s display of jealousy 
in his appointments of major-generals, his rough-shod riding 
in the case of the peace commission, and Hamilton’s mad 
retaliation upon him, together with the intrigues of the Secre- 
taries, destroyed at once the subtle charm. The delicate 
organization, once shattered, could never be restored. 

There is a feeling of intense relief in turning from Hamilton 
amidst the falling ruins of his party, to consider his conduct in 
regard to Burr. The last of the Federalists to lose his head, 
he was the first to regain it. Gouverneur Morris has described 
himself after the defeat as standing in the unenviable position 
of the one sober man among a crowd of drunken revellers. 
The simile was only too apt. The Federalists were drunk 
with rage, maddened by their own folly, frenzied with hatred 
of their arch-enemy Jefferson. In this dangerous mood they 
listened to the intriguing whispers of Burr. Hamilton threw 
himself into the breach. He hated Jefferson, he was personally 
on good terms with Burr. But he knew Burr’s character, and 
he abhorred the fraud which was contemplated. A few Fed- 
eralists listened finally to the voice of their leader, and Burr 
was defeated. The foresight, the courage, the energy of 
Hamilton saved the country from a great danger, and his 
party from a disgrace a thousand times worse than any defeat. 
Almost the last act of his life was directed to the same object, 
and we see him ai the close striving to save the good name of 
his friends and support the Union he had done so much to 
create. 
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We have tried to depict Hamilton as the soldier, orator, 
jurist, statesman, and financier. A few words on him as a 
writer, and the criticism is complete. Compared with the 
other writers of that period when every distinguished man 
did more or less political writing, it is a simple matter to fix 
Hamilton’s position. He was easily first. Not only have his 
writings alone survived for the general reader out of the wil- 
derness of essays and pamphlets of the last century on similar 
subjects, but the “ Federalist’? has become a text-book in 
America and an authority in Europe. F:amilton, the writer, 
will, however, bear a severer test,— that of abstract merit. 
His writings deal exclusively with the great questions of that 
day, and have lost their living interest. Yet as specimens of 
political literature, as disquisitions on constitutions and the art 
of government, and as masterpieces of reasoning, they are not 
only the best this country has produced, but they will take 
high rank among the best efforts of England. One quality 
which raised Hamilton in this regard beyond his contem- 
poraries was his freedom from the didactic tone which so mars 
the writings of the latter half of the last century. Hamilton’s 
style was simple, nervous, and modern in feeling, and any 
one who has tried to condense one of his arguments will ap- 
preciate the statement that the thought is compressed to the 
last point consistent with clearness. Yet forcible and con- 
vincing as all Hamilton’s essays are, pure as is the style and 
vigorous and rapid as is the flow of thought, they are hard 
reading. Admiring them as models and as great intellectual 
efforts, one is forced to confess them dry to the last degree. 
This, of course, is in great measure due to the subjects treated, 
but it was also partly owing to Hamilton’s character. Judged 
solely by his letters, his speeches, his essays, etc., Hamilton 
appears to have been almost entirely destitute of imagination 
and of humor. One looks in vain in all he wrote or said for a 
fancy, a simile, a metaphor, or a touch of fun. That most 
human and attractive of all senses, the sense of the ridiculous, 
nowhere appears. Throughout, abounds the purest, the most 
eloquent reasoning, which, when enforced by the bodily pres- 
ence, the piercing eye, and all the forces of that passionate 
nature, must have made the orator irresistible. But when we 
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sit down to read his works unmoved by his personal influence, 
we are convinced, we admire more and more deeply, but we 
are never amused or absorbed. Still, in this field, neither 
imagination nor humor, however agreeable, are essentials, and 
Hamilton has certainly won in his own domain a reputation as 
a writer unsurpassed by any of his countrymen. 

And so the list of his high titles to distinction concludes. 
The great question of all is still to be answered: What of 
Hamilton asa man? He has been charged with being a mon- 
archist in principle and a believer in a monarchy bot.omed on 
corruption ; with being more British than American at heart ; 
with being a corruptionist and the proprietor of a corrupt legis- 
lative squadron ; and with having acted towards the Adams 
wing of his own party with continued bad faith, and with a 
design of personal aggrandizement. To enter upon a proof of 
his intellectual greatness would be sheer waste of words, and 
therefore to weigh the charges of his enemies which affect his 
moral greatness is alone necessary. 

A great mistake has, we think, been made by the defenders 
and eulogists of Hamilton in dealing with the first of these 
charges. He was a believer, theoretically, in the English form 
of government, and considered it the best, at that time, ever 
invented. It should be remembered that the “ best govern- 
ment the world has ever seen” did not then exist, and there 
can be no question that the English government was the best 
model, and the only one from which an Anglo-Saxon race could 
derive wholesome lessons. So far Hamilton was a monarchist. 
That he ever seriously believed it desirable or possible to estab- 
lish a monarchy, and one “ bottomed on corruption,” in the 
United States, it is preposterous to suppose. There is abso- 
lutely no evidence except the highly veracious gossip of Jeffer- 
son, that he ever thought so, and such a theory would, more- 
over, have stamped him as a political idiot, which he certainly 
was not. On the other hand, he certainly was not an ardent 
republican. He believed a republican government to be radi- 
cally defective. Morris says: — 


“General Hamilton hated republican government, because he con- 
founded it with democratical government ; and he detested the latter, 
because he believed it must end in despotism, and be, in the mean 
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time, destructive to public morality. He believed that our adminis- 
tration would be enfeebled progressively at every new election, and 
become at last contemptible. He apprehended that the minions of 
faction would sell themselves and their country, as soon as foreign 
powers should think it worth while to make the purchase. In short, 
his study of ancient history impressed on his mind a conviction that 
democracy, ending in tyranny, is, while it lasts, a cruel and oppressive 
domination. 

“. . . . His observation and good sense demonstrated that the 
materials for an aristocracy do not exist in America; ... . more- 
over the extent of the United States led him to fear a defect of 
national sentiment. 

“He heartily assented, nevertheless, to the Constitution, because 
he considered it as a band which might hold us together for some 
time, and he knew that national sentiment is the offspring of national 
existence. He trusted, moreover, that in the chances and changes of 
time, we should be involved in some war, which might strengthen our 
union and nerve the executive. He was not, as some have supposed, 
so blind as not to see that the President could purchase power, and 
shelter himself from responsibility, by sacrificing the rights and duties 
of his office at the shrine of influence. But he was too proud, and, let 
me add, too virtuous, te recommend or tolerate measures eventually 
fatal to liberty and honor. It was not, then, because he thought the 
executive magistrate too feeble to carry on the business of the state, 
that he wished him to possess more authority, but because he thought 
there was not sufficient power to carry on the business honestly. //e 
apprehended a corrupt understanding between the executive and a domi- 
nating party in the legislature, which would destroy the President's 
responsilility ; and he was not to be taught, what every one knows, that 
where responsibility ends, fraud, injustice, tyranny, and treachery begin. 

“General Hamilton was of that kind of men who may most safely 
be trusted, for he was more covetous of glory than of wealth or 
power. But he was, of all men, the most indiscreet. He knew that 
a limited monarchy, even if established, could not preserve itself in 
this country. He knew, also, that it could not be established, because 
there is not the regular gradation of ranks among our citizens, which 
is essential to that species of government. And he very well knew 
that no monarchy whatever could be established but by the mob. 

“But although General Hamilton knew these things from the 
study of history, and perceived them by the intuition of genius, he 
never failed on every occasion to advocate the excellence of, and avow 
his attachment to, monarchical government. By this course he not 
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only cut himself off from all chance of rising into office, but singularly 
promoted the views of his opponents, who, with a fondness for wealth 
and power, which he had not, affected a love for the people, which he 
had and they had not. Thus meaning very well, he acted very ill, 
aud approached the evils he apprehended by his very solicitude to 
keep them at a distance.” * 

This account has been given at length, because it conveys 
the best idea of Hamilton to be found anywhere. The writer’s 
powers of discernment have enabled him in a few vivid sen- 
tences to give us a picture of Hamilton’s genius as well as of 
his errors of judgment. From this it may be seen how far he 
was from believing in a monarchy in this country; how he 
sought, above all things, an honest and honorable government. 
Hamilton wished a strong constitutional government, the only 
safeguard for rational, popular liberty. He was not prepared 
to urge any special scheme, but he was eager for a strong gov- 
ernment and the creation of a powerful national sentiment. 
The lines above printed in italics we may well take home to 
ourselves in the struggles of to-day as a wholesome lesson and 
a proof of Hamilton's foresight. No less does this quotation 
show in the strongest light Hamilton’s errors, the headstrong 
indiscretion, and the pertinacity of his opinions as instanced 
by his belief in the strengthening effects of war, which drove 
him into opposition to Adams’s peace-commission. 

Hamilton never believed in the Constitution. He consid- 
ered it defective, and urged an executive and senate during 
good behavior, and the appointment of State governors by the 
central government. There is no finer trait in Hamilton’s 
character than the unswerving fidelity with which he strove to 
preserve and strengthen a Constitution which he believed to be 
thoroughly insufficient. Nothing shows more strongly the 
nobleness which rises above all personal feelings by honest de- 
votion to the best interests of the people. Hamilton also con- 
sidered the great danger to the national life to reside in the 
State governments, and on this ground he urged the appoint- 
ment of governors, and favored a division of the large States. 
A century’s experience has shown the justice of these fears. 
The dangers to national existence, the peril of disunion, Ham- 





* Sparks’s Life of G. Morris, Vol. II. p. 260. 
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ilton’s especial dread, have arisen since his time from various 
causes, the most dangerous of which was of course slavery ; 
but all these causes have found their support in the pernicious 
extremes of States’ rights resting on the strength of the State 
governments. Whether Hamilton’s suggestions would have 
obviated these dangers, or whether they would, by going too 
far the other way, have created new ones, must be matter 
merely for speculation. While convinced of the soundness of 
his views, Hamilton was too keen an observer not to see the 
value of the innate Anglo-Saxon principle of local self-gov- 
ernment, and that States’ rights, founded on a law of nature, 
local attachments, were, in the absence of an aristocracy, the 
only sure barrier against extreme democracy and its inevita- 
ble concomitant, despotism. In the New York Convention he 
elaborately explained that he merely wished to so confine the 
State governments that they could not impede the national one. 
After his usual manner, he then formulated the whole theory 
of States’ rights by saying that “destruction of the States 
must be at once a political suicide,” and that, “the States 
can never lose their power till the whole people of America 
are robbed of their liberties.”* No man understood the true 
nature of the Constitution or the true system for the country 
better than Hamilton. He described it as a system in which 
“the great desiderata are a free representation and mutual 
checks.” ¢ He believed the only possible form of government, 
then, was a Republic, and he was better than a republican in 
theory, and a democrat in practice; he was a monarchist in 
theory, and a republican in practice, the devoted friend of the 
best good of his country. 

Hamilton’s incautiously expressed preferences for a monar- 
chical form as in theory the best state afforded ample ground 
to his enemies to brand him as “ British Hamilton.” No charge 
was ever more baseless or absurd. He observed the strictest 
neutrality towards all nations. To prove this it is sufficient to 
trace his course in 1782 on the secret article, to read his argu- 
ments on the questions which arose with England during 
Washington’s first term. Long before the nominal author had 
thought of it, Hamilton had formulated the Monroe doctrine. 


* Hamilton’s Works, Vol. II. pp. 459 and 461. t Ibid., Vol. II. p. 453. 
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On the Democrats alone rests the heavy responsibility of im- 
porting foreign affairs into our politics. Because Hamilton 
would not aid in plunging the country into war with England 
on bebalf of France, because he considered the French Revolu- 
tion infamous in its course, because he believed in adopting 
the same policy towards the English as towards the French, 
Jefferson and his Jacobin following stigmatized him as a 
British sympathizer and adherent. 

Neither was Hamilton a believer or practitioner of corrup- 
tion. His personal integrity was above reproach, and his letter 
to Lee * shows how delicately he conceived his duties in office. 
There is not a shadow of proof that he ever used his power 
corruptly, or corrupted anybody, except when he bought a few 
Democratic votes by agreeing to support the plan for a Southern 
capital. The corrupt legislative squadron was one of the many 
fancies of Jefferson’s fertile brain. Men there undoubtedly 
were in Congress who held United States certificates, and as 
undoubtedly these men were benefited by the Treasury meas- 
ures ; and if this is sufficient to make Hamilton a corruptionist, 
then he was one. 

The more serious charge of acting in bad faith is unfortu- 
nately true in two instances. When Hamilton published his 
attack on Adams, he used the private Cabinet information of 
the Secretaries to sustain his accusation, and in so doing was, 
in our opinion, guilty of bad faith. The second instance was 
the proposal to Jay to change the electoral law by an arbitrary 
exercise of power. He committed both faults when he had 
lost all self-control, was wild with passion against Adams, 
and maddened by the disasters awaiting his party. This does 
not excuse Hamilton, but it shows the cause of the two dark 
errors of his public life. The other charge of the Adams 
faction, that he sought empire and personal aggrandizement, 
seems to us perfectly baseless. Hamilton loved glory, but only 
when obtained by serving his country; and his opposition to 
the peace policy was due solely to his obstinate belief that a 
war would be efficacious in strengthening the government and 
in assuring success to his party. He made a mistake in polit- 
ical judgment, but he sought no unworthy or selfish object. 





* Hamilton’s Works, Vol. V. p. 446. 
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Mr. Morse has given us no picture of Hamilton personally 
and in private life, because no materials exist. But his bril- 
liancy in conversation and his personal fascination must have 
been extreme. Adored by his own family, beloved by his per- 
sonal friends, he was also unhesitatingly followed by the lead- 
ing men of his party. His adherents were not sentimental 
admirers: they were cool, hard-headed, practical, able men, 
and their unquestioning devotion to Hamilton, and acknowl- 
edgment of his supremacy, are the strongest proof of his com- 
manding power. 

Hamilton’s passions were his bane, and we have tried to 
show that it was owing to their vehemence that in moral 
strength he fell far short of his intellectual greatness. Un- 
curbed passion has left a stain upon his private character, and 
in a similar way uncurbed passion caused his political errors, 
and made him a principal in the ruin of his party. The moral 
sense was not always strong enough to rise over and restrain 
the passions, and was, therefore, dulled, and the greatness on 
one side diminished. 

We have tried to deal with Hamilton’s various careers, with 
the different sides of his nature, and to judge him fairly and 
impartially, bearing in mind that great genius and splendid 
abilities demand -severer tests than the ordinary talents of 
mankind. But posterity will judge Hamilton as a whole. 
The future historian will analyze and dissect, but the final 
tribunal will pass sentence on the whole man, moral and 
intellectual, statesman and financier, jurist and soldier, orator 
and writer, all combined. What will that sentence be? It is 
always dangerous to anticipate posterity’s verdict. But we 
may safely assume that posterity will not accept the opinion of 
his enemies; that it will not agree with Jefferson or Adams. 
Will it then accept the judgment of Hamilton’s strongest 
friends? Probably not. Will it accept the judgment of Wash- 
ington? The people of the United States have been wont to 
reverence and abide by the decisions of their great Chief 
Justice. Will they accept the decision of John Marshall, 
“that Hamilton was the greatest man the country has ever 
seen, always excepting Washington ” ? 


Henry Casot Lopce. 
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Art. VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. — L’Histoire de France depuis les temps les pius reculés jusqu’en 
1789, racontée & mes petits enfants, Par M. Guizot. Avec des gra- 
vures dessinées sur bois. Par ALPHONSE DE NevuviLie. 4 vols. 
Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1875. 


Tue most contradictory judgments have been, and are likely to be, 
expressed on M. Guizot in the triple point of view of orator, states- 
man, and historian. Like all men who are endowed by nature with 
a strong individuality, he has had enthusiastic admirers and passion- 
ate detractors. Indeed, only natures of little elevation could pass 
through a life of activity such as his, without rousing great sympa- 
thies or profound antipathies. This notice, however, has to deal, not 
with the orator or statesman, but only with the historian, to whom is 
unanimously cdnceded the possession of qualities so high as to consti- 
tute genius. 

One cannot but feel a sense of deep respect before the life of this 
man who, when he could no longer serve his country directly by his 
voice, his acts, or his labor, yet rendered himself indirectly useful to 
her even when devoting himself to the education of his grandchildren. 
Not merely for their eyes, but for those of many generations of youth- 
ful Frenchmen, has M. Guizot set for himself the task of unrolling the 
picture of the glories and the shames, the joys and the sadness, of his 
country. His strong and commanding nature, incapable of repose, 
and unable longer to impose its commands on men or to enter into 
public strife against them, stoops down to the little children, takes 
them by the hand, and leads them by paths, along which he loves to 
linger, to heights from which, as in a panorama, the wide horizon of 
history is displayed. What is now presented to the public is the 
fruit of those domestic evenings when M. Guizot dictated, his daugh- 
ter took notes, his grandchildren listened and learned. The editors, 
moreover, have neglected nothing which could render the work as at- 
tractive as possible ; well printed to begin with, it is further enriched 
with numerous woodcuts executed by a very able artist, M. de Neu- 
ville ; and, in order to bring the work within the reach of the great- 
est possible circle of readers, it has been published in numbers. Its 
success has therefore been proportional to the pains of the editors. 

One cannot but be grateful to M. Guizot for having multiplied quo- 
tations in his work. Besides invigorating the story with draughts 
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drawn from sources always fresh and sparkling, they have the advan- 
tage of presenting history in the form which is most attractive to 
young imaginations. While his prodigious memory brought them 
without an effort to his lips, the knowledge of men and things which 
he owed to his long political career enabled him to sum up with a 
few concise phrases, or in a few well-selected words, the bearing of any 
event or the character of any individual. 

The first volume, which opens by a description of Gaul, of the ori- 
gin of modern France, and of her first vicissitudes, carries the reader 
to the death of Philip the Fair, that is to say, to the moment when 
royalty was really established as a strong and recognized power. 
Great interest attaches to the story of the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land as well as to that of the Crusades. Comparing the conquest of 
Roman Gaul by the barbarians with the conquest of England by Wil- 
liam and his companions, M. Guizot shows how profoundly different 
the results could not but be for the future of England and of France : 
“Among the barbarians, society was hardly beginning; among the 
subjects of the Roman Empire, it no longer existed ; the attempt of 
Charlemagne to reconstruct it by rallying the conquerors and the con- 
quered under a new empire, failed. Feudal anarchy was the first 
step and the necessary step out of the anarchy of barbarism towards 
a new social order. In England, immediately after the conquest, two 
general forces stand face to face; those of the two peoples. The 
Anglo-Saxons attach themselves to their ancient institutions, a mix- 
ture of feudalism and liberty, which become their guaranty. The 
Norman army organizes itself on English soil according to the feudal 
system, which was its own in Normandy. Thus a principle of author- 
ity and a principle of resistance exist from the beginning in society 
and in government.” The picture which follows presents the internal 
history of England in epitome, and is strikingly effective. At last 
“the struggle attained its end; the constitutional monarchy was 
founded ; by the triumph of their language and of their primitive lib- 
erties, the English have conquered their conquerors. It is in her his- 
tory, and more especially in her history during the eleventh century, 
that England found her starting-point and her first elements of suc- 
cess in the long labor she endured in order to attain, in 1688, a free 
government, and in our own day a liberal government.” Very differ- 
ent have been the political destinies of France for the reason that she 
has not found in her primitive elements the condition and the means 


of that political régime to which she has never ceased to aspire. M. 
Guizot thinks that that country, in order to obtain those blessings 
which every human society must aim at possessing, ought to have 
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constantly sought assistance from the royal authority and from that 
almost absolute monarchy which did not satisfy it even then, when it 
was indispensable, and when it was, as in the age of Louis XIV., glo- 
rified with an enthusiasm rather literary than political. The follow- 
ing reflection shows the penetration of the historian’s insight: “ It 
was rather by the refinement than by the depth of development in its 
civilization, and by the ardor of its intellectual movement, that 
France was at last launched not merely into the political régime 
which she aspired to, but into the immense ambition of unlimited 
revolution which she created, and with which she inoculated all Eu- 
rope.” Obviously this reflection involves an indefinite series of pos- 
sible inferences, and may be made to serve as explanation for many 
things and many phenomena in the politics and society of France. 
The second volume begins with the subject of the Communes and 
the Tiers-état. The former, embracing within their domain the in- 
terests and local rights of populations closely grouped together on a 
territory of limited size, preserve their municipal character during the 
period of their existence, that is to say, from the eleventh to the four- 
teenth century ; they do not survive the Middle Ages. On the thresh- 
old of modern times we meet the Tiers-état, whose réle and whose 
faults are well sketched. The figure of Etienne Marcel, who, like the 
Flemish burgher, Jacques Artevelde, thirteen years before, was to pay 
with his life for the serious faults entailed by his impossible réle, 
stands out in vigorous relief on the canvas of the story. In fact, the 
hundred years’ war occupies almost the whole of this volume to the 
exclusion of all else ; on the side of France a lamentable spectacle of 
faults and disasters caused by the incurable disease of forces run to 
waste, without order, discipline, or head ; on the part of England an 
exhibition of force not only compact but well-commanded and obedi- 
ent. To Jeanne d’Are M. Guizot devotes a few pages, which give 
the result of the latest investigations on the subject of the heroine. 
The figure of Louis XI. could not fail to arrest the attention of the 
historian, or rather of the statesman ; a figure remarkable for its com- 
plexities, but marked also, in spite of its weaknesses, its sincere or 
affected superstitions, its frequent moral shortcomings, by intellectual 
qualities of the first order. The three great services he rendered to 
France, the traces and influence of which still exist, are carefully 
studied. With the end of the second volume we arrive at the foolish 
Italian expeditions. The third unfolds the whole sixteenth century, 
from the accession of Francis [. to the death of the last Valois. 
This century was filled with religious quarrels, and great credit is due 
to M. Guizot for the impartiality with which he has related them. 
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He is grateful to Calvin for having established the distinction between 
religious and lay society in the name of religion itself; he extols the 
heroism of the first Protestant martyrs; but he none the less per- 
ceives the faults of both parties: “ In either camp prevailed enormous 
errors, prolific in disastrous consequences. Catholics and Protestants 
believed themselves in exclusive possession of truth, of all religious 
truth, and of the right to impose it by force on their adversaries from 
the moment that they had the power. Both parties were strangers 
to respect for human conscience, for human thought, for human lib- 
erty. Those who claimed it on their own account, when they were 
weak, never thought of it again in connection with others when they 
felt themselves strong.” He shows by examples that the religious 
massacres were begun by popular hands rather than by royal will, 
and that in both parties the opinion gained credit little by little that 
assassination was permitted for the good cause. In the midst of the 
massacres to which religion was thus made to serve as the pretext, the 
first signs of religious liberty, founded by the Edict of Nantes, began 
to make themselves perceptible. Political liberty also drew its profit 
from the public misfortunes. M. Guizot relates with evident satisfac- 
tion the great reign of Henry 1V. He is charmed with that clear, 
straightforward common-sense, that practical wit which fights and 
negotiates at once, which consents to pay for what already belongs to 
it rather than be compelled to conquer it, which yields to public opin- 
ion instead of obstinately resisting it, and which makes for the public 
peace the gravest of all sacrifices, —that of its faith. The author ap- 
plauds him for all these concessions, even for having become a Roman 
Catholic: “I could not venture to measure precisely what part am- 
bition, personal interest, royal egoism, may have had in the religious 
ubjuration of Henry 1V.; I do not pretend to deny the presence of 
these human infirmities, but I remain convinced that patriotism had 
the largest share in it, and that the feeling of his duty as king, 
towards France, victim as she was to all the evils of domestic and for- 
eign war, was the motive that determined his resolution.” Sully, 
Protestant as he was, advised Henry to take this step, believing, as 
he said, that it was the only way by which he could hold tranquil 
possession of this great, rich, and populous kingdom, and put himself 
in a position to make great and loyal alliances abroad. It cannot be 
denied that the politician was right. From the time of his reconcili- 
ation with the church he received the service he desired; France, 
ruined, exhausted by numberless factions under Henry III., at the 
close of the reign of Henry 1V. was rich, united, reconciled with her- 
self, feared by her enemies, and, as has happened only too often in 
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the course of her history, she was already, on the morrow of her dis- 
asters, dreaming of new schemes of ambition. 

M. Guizot finds himself in his natural element whenever he has to 
make the portrait of a statesman. That of Richelieu is well done. 
The reign of Louis XIV. is well told, and the fourth volume closes 
with these sombre words: “In spite of his faults, and numerous and 
culpable errors, Louis XIV. had lived and died a king; the slow and 
sore agony of the old France was about to begin.” 

Through all the failures and failings of his country, M. Guizot 
never loses confidence. He brings an idea expressed by him in 1823, 
in his “ Essais sur Histoire comparée de la France et de I’ Angle- 
terre,” into comparison with the impressions caused on his mind by 
the disasters of 1870. “ Before our Revolution,” said he, forty years 
ago, “the difference between the political fate of France and that of 
England might well sadden a Frenchman ; now, in spite of the evils 
we have suffered, in spite of those we may yet have to suffer, we have 
no occasion for such regrets. The progress of social equality, and the 
enlightenment of civilization, have in France preceded political liberty, 
but on that account political liberty will be only more general and 
more pure.” Then: “In 1870, after the experiences, and in spite of 
the sorrows of my long life, I am still confident of the future of our 
country.” This is not the place for a close inquiry into the motives 
of that confidence. The opinion of a man of M. Guizot’s weight can- 
not but be encouraging, and ought to be received with great respect. 

And now that we have paid to M. Guizot’s book the tribute of 
praise which is due to it, and have fairly testified the admiration and 
respect to which so green and laborious an old age gives rise, we may 
be excused for taking the liberty to make some reservations in regard 
to the value of the “ Histoire de France.” 

In the first place this work does not address itself to young chil- 
dren; they would be quite unable to understand it. The thoughts 
are often too abstract. To convince one’s self of this, one need only 
turn to the passages examined in this notice itself. But for grown 
people, who have got their education, and still more for those who 
have at all occupied themselves with the study of history as a spe- 
cialty, this work is in a number of places quite insufficient. The 
reader will search in vain for the history and progress of judicial in- 
stitutions, of royal administration, of the Parliament, of the finances, 
of the army; he will find nothing on the manners, the customs, the 
physiognomy of any given epoch. Every one knows how much im- 
portance the study of the interior life of every people has assumed ; 
yet M. Guizot has confined himself wholly or almost so to the story 
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of wars and of treaties of peace and alliance. One can see easily 
enough that such and such provinces have been annexed by means of 
violence or of political address in such and such reigns ; but it does not 
appear what became of these provinces when once annexed, nor what 
capital was contributed by them to the national stock. The arrange- 
ment of material is not altogether satisfactory ; in fact, each reign pre- 
sents five or six independent divisions ; the chronological order is not 
followed, and so the divisions are often incomplete because the point 
of view is often an isolated one. So, for example, under Louis X1V., 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the war of 1688 cannot be 
understood separately. 

There is another gap to be regretted. The artistic movement of 
France, so considerabie as compared with that of most other European 
nations, especially in the Moyen Age, and at the Renaissance, is barely 
indicated. During the last fifty years, numerous works, some of 
which are excellent, have thrown great light on this side of the na- 
tional life. It is also to be regretted that M. Guizot has not made 
use of some of these recent works in order to sketch in a general way 
the formation of the French language. Further, it is probable that 
the treatment of the Reformation will be thought far from strong. 
The author should have taken more account of what he calls in his 
Preface the natural causes which preside over the general course of 
events: “Men do not make the whole of history; history has laws 
which own a higher origin; but men exist in history, active and free 
beings who produce results and exercise an influence upon it for which 
they are responsible. Causes which are fated and causes which are 
free, the laws of events which are determined, and the acts of human 
liberty which are spontaneous, — herein lies the whole of history.” 
This is perfect, but in reading the history one takes part only in 
these spontaneous acts of human liberty. 

Finally, M. Guizot has experienced the lot of most men as they 
grow old; their opinions are no longer capable of modification ; their 
intellectual seat is fixed. In the course of this work a great quantity 
of historical details may be found, the incorrectness of which has been 
proved within more or less recent times. Ethnographical studies 
have made some progress in these later days, but it does not appear 
that their recent acquisitions were known to the author; at least, if 
one may judge from the first chapter of the history in regard to the 
Cimmerians. Pharamond still figures among the Frankish kings. 


The chapter entitled “Charlemagne and his Government” is very far 
from exact. <A scholar of the rank of M. Guizot ought, one might 


think, to entertain some natural distrust of ready-made phrases in the 
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mouths of historical characters, but here we meet again with the 
“Who made you Count!” and the proud answer, “ Who made you 
King?” of Hugh Capet and the Count Adalbert de Perigord ; a story 
which has absolutely no historical foundation, any more than the 
words of the Pope’s legate a little further on. The marriage of Rollo 
and of Gisela, daughter of Charles the Simple, is anything but certain. 
What is said in regard to the act known as the pragmatic sanction is 
not altogether clear. The story of the Fronde also gives occasion for 
some criticism; the executions which took place at Paris on the 4th 
of July, 1652, after the combat of the Porte Saint Antoine, and in 
which more than thirty notable Bourgeois were massacred, show that 
a considerable portion of responsibility should rest on the Prince de 
Condé, And finally, the portrait, physical and moral, of Louis XIV., 
should be modified by a number of traits which are furnished by the 
memoirs of the time. 

These simple observations are sufficient for a work which is in- 
tended for the eyes of the young. The drawbacks mentioned do not 
at all interfere with the special merit of the work which is above all 
else to be popular; and to write successfully this kind of book is 
much more difficult than is commonly supposed. True, it teaches 
nothing, or next to nothing, to those who are acquainted with the 
subject ; but on the other hand it is well fitted to accomplish its au- 
thor’s purpose, of rousing in the young a taste for the great and beau- 
tiful science of history, while it forms their minds and elevates their 
hearts. M. T. 


2.— Ansiedelungen und Wanderungen deutscher Stéimme. Zumeist 


nach ITessischen Ortsnamen. Von Witnetm ARNoup, Ord. Prof. 
der Rechte zu Marburg. Marburg: N. G. Elwerts’che Verlags- 
buchhandlung. 1875. 8vo. pp. xiv and 694, 


Ir would seem as if, since the labors of Waitz, Roth, and Sohm, 
little remained to be done in the way of elucidating the formal and 
official origin of Feudalism, in its connection respectively with the 
systems of Benefices and of Commendation. But there is another 
side of the institution, which has eertainly not yet received adequate 
light ; and most of us probably feel with Sir Henry Maine, when, in 
the “ Early History of Institutions” (p. 155), he reiterates his former 
assertion (‘ Village Communities,” p, 132), that this theory “does 
not tell us how the Benefices came to have so extraordinary a histor- 
” The solution of the problem he thinks may be found 
in the fortunes of the primitive institution of the Mark, and its 


ical fortune. 
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development into the Manor. Professor Nasse, to be sure, “ Contem- 
porary Review” (May, 1872), answers that “the two inquiries should 
be kept carefully distinct,” 
against the exaggerations of the school of Von Maurer. There seems 
to us, however, no doubt that Sir Henry Maine’s process, if followed 
with caution, will lead to valuable results. 

We have spoken of the “other side” of the institution, distinct 
from its formal and official one. This is in the social and economic 
structure of society, the relation of Feudalism to the peasantry and 
other industrial classes. The organization has been thoroughly, and 
perhaps exhaustively studied by Von Maurer, Nasse, Thnudichum, 
and others ; but its connection with the feudal system is still obscure 


with the view, of course, of guarding 


and perplexing. 

Nothing is more fundamental in the structure of medieval society 
than the broad and almost impassable gulf which separates the fendal 
classes, properly so called, from the industrial classes, — the roturiers, 
as the French has it ; the English language has no single word to de- 
scribe this class, and indeed it was the peculiar glory and good fortune 
of the English development, that the gulf was here made far narrower 
and was more easily crossed than in the countries of the Continent. 
Nothing shows more clearly the unsettled nature of the relation be- 
tween these classes, than the inconsistency of the leading writers as 
to whether agricultural tenures of land should be classed as feudal or 
not. Certainly they are feudal so far as the form goes ; for at an age 
when the form of the fief was applied to everything, — to offices, to 
revenues, to perquisites, and to easements, — it would be impossible 
to deny that base tenures of land received the same form, and were 
subjected to a part at least of the same incidents. On the other 
hand, they were as certainly not feudal in their character and spirit. 
This is clearly enough illustrated in the relation of the classes to one 
another; since the recent investigations which have shown the inde- 
pendent and democratic origin of the agricultural communities, the 
distinction has been all the more clear. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the social distinction does 
not precisely coincide with the political. Socially, it may be laid 
down without exception, that military tenures and their substitutes 
(as sergeanty, frankalmoign, ete.) are on one side of the dividing line ; 
all who hold by these, and only these, are “gentlemen.” Politically, 


however, the manor is the feudal unit; and a manor might reckon 
among its free tenants those that held by kunight’s service as well as 
by socage. The development and the organization of the manor are 
therefore questions of great importance in the study of Feudalism; a 
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subject which Sir Henry Maine and Professor Nasse have cleared up, 
perhaps, as far as is possible at the present day. 

In respect to the origin of feudal tenures of land, it is customary to 
say that they urose in one of three ways, — first, in deliberate grants ; 
second, in the “usurpation of provincial governors”; third, in the 
It is the third of these 
which has received most light from the investigations of which we 


” 


“‘change of allodial into feudal tenures. 


have just spoken; at the same time it is here that there yet remains 
most to be done. Mr. Hallam speaks of the “insulated alodialist,” 
and their case is of course tolerably simple. Sir Henry Maine's “ Vil- 
lage Communities” contained, however, if we are not mistaken, the 
first statement in English of the true character of this conversion of 
ullodial into feudal tenure, when it was accomplished on any consid- 
erable scale. Insulated alodialists are of very little importance in 
this inquiry, as compared with the organic groups of agriculturists, 
which represented the primitive democracy, but were now incorpo- 
rated into the feudal state. In England this incorporation became 
universal; in Germany a very considerable proportion of such com- 
munities remained independent of the feudal organization. 

It is in regard to this most obscure aspect of the most obscure por- 
tion of modern history, that Professor Arnold's book is of importance. 
He has undertaken to trace out, by a study of Hessian local names 
(the locality, by the way, to which Thudichum confined his researches), 
the history of the migrations, settlements, and industrial history (for 
he gives us more than is promised in the term Ansiedelungen) of this 
portion of Germany. The importance of this territory in an histori- 
cal point of view, and its fitness for his purposes, are seen in the 
fact that the modern Hessians still occupy the territory of their an- 
cestors, the Chatti, and that this central region of Germany was the 
original Frankenland east of the Rhine, —the centre from which po- 
litical conquest and Christian civilization were extended to the Bava- 
rians, Allemanians, Thuringians, and Saxons. 

The book is published in two instalments (without any change in 
paging) ; and consists of nine chapters, of which the first instalment 
contains three, besides an Introduction, describing the method of in- 
vestigation, and the sources, in documents, maps, ete. These three 
chapters are mainly devoted to the migrations, the chief historical 
results being as to the relations between Franks and Allemanians. 
An illustration at once of the method and the results of this inquiry 
is found in the statement that names in bach, dorf, hausen, and heim 
are Frankish, and those in weiler, wyl, hofen, ingen, and ach, Allema- 
nian. (We have seen some of these points questioned, but without 
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any detraction from the general accuracy of his results.) <A rule 
which, as he claims, is fully supported by facts, is that the oldest 
names “are regularly borrowed from the simplest physical observa- 
tions. They have reference to local position, the nature of the soil, 
the plants, trees, or animals which existed in the very place of settle- 
ment. Then come the names which are borrowed from mythological 
relations, human attributes, the use of the soil, and possession ; those 
derived from personal names are the latest, because they assume cul- 
tivation of the soil, and fixed property.” (p. 238.) 

In Professor Arnold’s view the regular cultivation of the soil hardly 
began in Germany before the migrations. He makes iwo periods of 
its development ( xsban), the first from the sixth to the eighth cen- 
tury, the second (die letzten grossen Rodungen), from the ninth to the 
twelfth. The division is a real one, inasmuch as the conversion of 
the Hessians was not effected till the eighth century, and feudaliza- 
tion set in at about the same time; so that the clearings of the sec- 
ond period were made chiefly by monasteries and feudal laws. These 
clearings were for the most part suspended in the twelfth century, 
as the cleared lands were found to be encroaching too fast upon the 
forest (p. 270); in Hesse, however, a very heavily wooded country at 
all times, they continued longer. An interesting analysis is given 
(p. 243) of the twofold authority from which these clearings pro- 
ceeded ; “from the very beginning dynastic and republican elements 
existed together in our constitution, and this opposition manifests it- 
self also in local foundations ( Ortsgriindungen).” Of these new settle- 
ments, even in the earlier period, the great majority are ascribed to 
the lords of land; their foundations were generally upon a consider- 
able scale, comprising whole communities, villages organized after the 
model of the original free ones, while the simple freeman merely 
cleared for himself a small patch of land. It is the oldest place in 
Hesse which contains free communities; the later settlements are 
generally in the possession of lords. They are distinguished, he adds 
(p. $37), by the title of the presiding officer, — Grebe in the free, 
Schultze in the dependent communities. 

Before the migrations, as we have remarked, he finds few traces of 
cultivation of land, none of the systematic cultivation which charac- 
terizes the later communities. He rejects utterly the view held by 
some (p. 527), that the “ Three-field husbandry” existed in the time 
of Cesar or Tacitus. Pasture-land led in importance in this epoch, 
as is illustrated by the numerous obsolete names for pasture, espe- 
cially Senne, Siesze, and Winne (p. 530). Of our American style of 


clearing, by burning the lands, he finds numerous traces even as late 
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as the thirteenth century. A really intensive culture began in the 
third (Christian) peried, especially with the Benedictine monasteries, 
and the commencement of cities, which gave a market for produce. 
The relation of the monasteries to society in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries is the subject of a very interesting discussion (p. 553). 
They were, he says, founded directly for purposes of speculation; 
“were, in fact, in part nothing but great clearing-institutions (Rode- 
anstalten),” through which the lower nobles and knights were mate- 
rially injured, while the great nobles were enhanced in power. For 
the greater nobles retained in their own hands the administration 
( Vogtec) of the ecclesiastical estates, and thus, through the new lands 
brought into cultivation, recompensed themselves for whatever dona- 
tions they had made to them. To the peasantry, on the other hand, 
the operation was advantageous, through the demand thus made for 
their services ; to this he ascribes the first steps to their freedom from 
serfdom (p. 576). 

The closing pages of the eighth chapter (Die Fortschritte des An- 
bans) treat of the agricultural history of the abolition of Feudalism. 
This subject does not come strictly within the scope of the work ; it 
is, nevertheless, a most acceptable contribution to an obscure subject. 
The several changes in the terms of tenure, as a more scientific cultiva- 
tion was introduced, and the condition of the peasantry improved, are 
traced out with care: “the entire relation of tenure (Letheverhdltniss) 
grows legally and economically away from the forms of manorial law 
(Zofrecht) and assumes the nature of contract” (p. 580). Tenures at 
the lord’s pleasure became rarer: the Landsiedellethe (for a term of 
years, it would seem), Lethe zu Mergelrecht (on condition of improy- 
ing), and at last hereditary leases came in. This sketch brings us 
down to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Mr. Carey’s argument against Ricardo’s Law of Rent fails to find 
support from Professor Arnold's investigations : ‘ Geographically, we 
find the oldest places regularly in the open and fruitful river valleys, 
while the cultivation in the second and third periods rises into the 
less favorable side valleys, on the mountains and into the forests. 
One might — special exceptions of course being disregarded — draw 
up a formal map of levels (.Viveankarte), and in accordance with it 
assign the places of the three historical periods also to three distinct 
levels.” (p. 492.) 

A great part of the book is oceupied with nothing but classified 
lists of names ; but even here some interesting and instructive obser- 
vation is generally made in connection with the several terminations. 
The book abounds in such remarks as the following, in illustration of 
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the keenness of the senses of the primitive Germans: “We have a 
Beise, Pyieffe, Geis, Josse, Orke, Gude, Dispe, ete., according as the 
sound [of a stream] was more a rushing, whistling, seething, hissing, 
” But now, he says, it is nothing but 
Klingen, — just as every pond in New England is now christened 
“Crystal Lake” or “Silver Lake.” 


roaring, foaming, or humming. 


3.— Grandes Figures Historiques. Par Aveuste Lavucet. Paris : 
Michel Lévy Fréres. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


M. Lavcet’s latest work gives fresh evidence of his qualifications 
for playing the difficult and too often thankless part of international 
literary medium. The author who devotes himself to fostering liter- 
ary intercourse, spiritual contact, so to speak, between his nation 
and its neighbors, cannot look for such general and immediate rec- 
ognition as usually rewards his more stay-at-home brother. Yet 
in these days, when national thought and culture are gradually 
wearing away their distinctive features, and assuming the character 
of Weltliteratur, as Goethe has observed, it behooves the critic to give 
careful heed to the labors of men like Laugel, who are attracting their 
nation little by little into new channels. The time was when France 
was cosmopolitan in the sense that its great writers made Continen- 
tal Europe tributary by imposing their own standard and modes of 
thinking; the time seems to be at hand when France is to become 
cosmopolitan in another, and, to our mind, higher sense, by abdicat- 
ing its assumed supremacy and going abroad as a diligent scholar 
who seeks to learn exactly how and why other people feel and act 
as they do. 

In this talent for expatriation, M. Laugel is among the foremost. 
Indeed, it would not be easy to name another of his countrymen who 
surpasses him in the ability to write from a foreign point of view, to 
satch the spirit of foreign institutions or character, and impart it in 
a manner that is at once French and not French, — French in its 
cast of style, not French in the fresh life that it brings from over 
the border. 

The reader has had the opportunity of studying M. Laugel’s “ Eng- 
land, Social and Political,” an English translation of which was pub- 
lished by the Putnams last year. Whatever minor defects that book 
may betray, it has unquestionably one quality of rare value ; it is the 


overflowing of a mind thoroughly ex rapport with a theme of bewil- 
dering variety and magnitude. One feels, in reading it, that the au- 
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thor has really experienced for himself all that he utters; one per- 
ceives not only the outward institutions of England, but the very 
movement of the forces that make its national life. We are not blind 
admirers of M. Laugel’s style. It strains too much after effect, it is 
too antithetical and epigrammatic. As Karl Hillebrand has justly 
observed, it is not French of the good old school. Yet it is uncom- 
monly vivid, incisive, and pithy; it reveals great aptitude in conden- 
sation and suggestion. 

The present volume differs from the “ England,” both in form and 
in composition. The style is much toned down, presenting few, per- 
haps no passages that will compare with many in the “ England” for 
brilliancy. Furthermore, it is not a continuous essay, but a collec- 
tion of detached pieces on John of Barneveldt and Maurice of Nassau, 
Sylvain van de Weyer, John Stuart Mill, Josiah Quincy, and Charles 
Sumner. The sketch of Barneveldt and Maurice, their quarrel, and 
its tragic issue, is based avowedly upon Mr. Motley’s history, although 
matter is introduced here and there from other sources. It has the 
merit of presenting the case in a very readable shape, and of doing a 
trifle more justice to Maurice than Mr. Motley has done. Without 
attempting to palliate Maurice's brutality, M. Laugel shows how his 
conduct was the result of foreign complications, the frantic movement 
of the nation itself following unconsciously its destiny, rather than 
the gratification of mere personal hatred. The estimate of Mill’s per- 
sonality and influence is in the main a just one. Yet we doubt if 
Mill played or will play the important part in English affairs which 
M. Laugel is disposed to assign to him. The leaders of the material- 
istic school, Tyndal and Darwin, in their robustness of thought, and 
in the practical bent of their labors, are the antipodes of a speculative 
thinker and subtle dialectician like Mill; while, on the other hand, 
those whose faith and hopes are rooted in the past, and who hold that 
human nature and society are a growth and not a logical creation, 
will always be repelled by positivism in any shape. The radical de- 
fect in Mill’s nature was a want of virile force. Even his personal 
weaknesses were feminine rather than masculine. This M. Laugel 
has divined, but without drawing therefrom the unavoidable conclu- 
sion, to wit, that a nature thus constituted is disqualified for leader- 
ship in social movements, in which the emotions and the will play the 
decisive part. The sketch of the life and labors of Josiah Quincy, the 
last of the Federalists, evinces the author's familiarity with American 
history and parties, and his ability to treat successfully a subject 
lying off the beaten track. There are one or two passages that we 
should like to correct, but for want of space must pass on to more 
important matters. 
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The essays fraught with most significance for us are those on 
Sylvain van de Weyer and Charles Sumner. Whether intended or 
not by the author, the two portraitures are in marked contrast. We 
view, on the one hand, an ardent, aggressive young pamphleteer and 
orator, we might almost say — despite M. Laugel’s deprecation —a 
political agitator, who develops rapidly into a sober, perspicacious 
statesman, one of the mainstays of constitutional monarchy in Bel- 
gium, and passes away at a ripe old age as the beloved and admired 
ambassador at the tranquil Court of St. James. On the other hand, 
a sober-minded young lawyer and scholar, fit by nature for seclusion 
and research, abandoning his chosen studies, breaking with old friends 
and associations, entering the political arena in behalf of a righteous 
cause, triumphing indeed with that cause, but becoming more and 
more irritable and aggressive with each success, and dying rejected 
by the very party he had helped to create. Those who wish to study 
the formation of the existing constitutional monarchy in Belgium, 
how it came to be what it is, its trials, its tenure of existence, will 
find copious materials in Van de Weyer’s life. We do not look upon 
Belgian independence as achieved beyond peradventure. The foreign 
complications are grave, and so also the domestic dissensions. In no 
other country, perhaps, is the dividing line between town and land, 
between enlighteument and religious serfdom, drawn so sharply. The 
so-called constitutionalism of the government is dangerously weak at 
many points, the administration is too sensitive to the oscillations of 
party elections. Yet, taken as it stands, the Belgian monarchy is an 
encouraging example of what may be accomplished by perseverance, 
tact, moderation, and timely concession. M. Laugel shows clearly 
and concisely how Van de Weyer co-operated towards the result, 
and we therefore commend his essay to all who are interested in the 
history of recent European politics. 

The image of Charles Sumner is too fresh in the hearts of the 
American people to need comment from us. We have only to pass 
our opinion upon M. Laugel’s treatment of his theme. We are free 
to say that among the countless orations, editorials, and articles that 
poured forth in a flood two years ago, we do not remember anything 
that has pleased us so much as the present essay. It is warm and 
manly in tone, graphic and comprehensive in statement. No one of 
Sumner’s countrymen, — we regret te have to make the admission, — 
has treated him with such breadth of vision, or in such good taste. 
As depicted by M. Langel, Sumner stands out not merely in his sig- 


nificance for America, but in his relations to the world at large. In 
addition to these merits of a general nature, the essay contains many 
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reminiscences of the author's personal intercourse with Sumner and 
other prominent men of the time. Much of the information thus 
conveyed is as novel as it is acceptable. We refer to Sumner’s opin- 
ion (p. 343) concerning Everett's nomination as presidential elector in 
1860; to Garrison's touching remarks (p. 347) concerning the inevit- 
able dissolution of the Abolition Society, and his criticism of Seward’s 
Auburn speech ; to the author’s conference (p. 351) with Seward, and 
the latter’s views upon the Alabama affair, and our relations with 
Europe, and especially with France; and to the author's interview 
with Grant before Richmond (p. 357). M. Laugel’s impressions of the 
literary circles of Boston and Cambridge (p. 349), and his strictures 
(p. 374) upon the nomination of Greeley instead of Adams, will be re- 
ceived with approbation, we are confident, by our readers. 

While the essay is in general scrupulously exact, there are certain 
defects and errors which we deem it our duty to point out. In 
speaking of the Fugitive Slave Law (p. 328), the author calls it an 
attempt on the part of the slaveholders to make all the officials of the 
confédération their helpers in capturing runaways. We regard the 
word confédération as unfortunate. Perhaps from the French point 
of view it may be the proper term to apply to our national govern- 
ment, but it is too suggestive of the period from 1861-1865 to be 
acceptable to Americans. Besides, the paragraph conveys the truth 
only partially. The operation of the Slave Law was to place not only 
the officials of the United States, but also State officials, and even 
private citizens, at the beck and call of the slavehunters. Any one 
could be called upon to protect the marshals and police in case of in- 
terference or resistance. It was this last feature that provoked such 
an explosion of wrath, and made the law insupportable even for 
“Southern sympathizers.” The author’s account of the Missouri 
Compromise, and Douglas’s Kansas-Nebraska Bill (p. 329), is unsatis- 
factory, not to say confusing. The American reader will be familiar 
with the dispute, but a Frenchman can seareely gather from Laugel’s 
meagre sentences facts enough for an opinion. Certainly he would 
not learn that the Compromise was effected in 1820, that Douglas's 
Bill was not passed until 1854, and that the repeal consequently 
broke up a status of peace that had existed for almost a quarter of a 
century. Nor would he learn the extreme pretension of the slave- 
holders, namely, that, property in human beings was like every other 
kind of property, and therefore could not be prevented nor destroyed 
by act of Congress. Sumner’s trenchant aphorism, “ Freedom is na- 
tional, slavery is sectional,” which is cited with such approbation by 
Laugel, loses its point by this neglect to contrast it with the opposite 
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doctrine. We regard the term congrés (p. 327) as not applicable to 
the Legislature of Massachusetts. The account of the Brooks-‘Sumner 
affair (p. 330) is also unsatisfactory. On the one hand, in extenua- 
tion of Brooks's conduct, it might have been stated that Brooks de- 
clared it to be the satisfaction for Sumner’s personal attack upon his 
uncle, Senator Butler. On the other hand, in aggravation of the 
offence, the French reader should have been informed that the assault 
was a trespass upon the Senate Chamber by a member of the lower 
House. M. Laugel says (p. 334), “He (Sumner) was ordered by his 
physicians to rest for several years. He was, nevertheless, re-elected 
at the expiration of his term ; soon afterwards he resumed his place at 
Washington.” Brooks's assault was perpetrated in 1856; Sumner 
was re-clected in 1857, but did not resume his seat until 1860. M. 
Laugel’s phrase “soon afterwards,” peu aprés, is therefore not only 
inaccurate, but it ignores one of the most noteworthy incidents in 
American history, namely, the “eloquent vacant chair” that bore 
witness for three years to Massachusetts’ devotion to her disabled 
champion. It is stated (p. 336) that Sumner, in opposing Critten- 
den’s compromise, ‘ knew (savait) that every sacrifice would be use- 
less, that the arsenals of the North had been stripped by the minister 
of war,” etc. We doubt if Sumner or any of his party “knew” at 
that time what was going on at Norfolk and Brooklyn. Certainly 
none save the initiated had more than an inkling. In speaking of 
Sumner’s death, the author says, “Four millions of blacks mourned 
for him whom they looked upon as their liberator; the bells of 
Charlestown tolled for one who had been so long detested in the 
Carolinas.” Ordinarily slips of the pen or misprints can be passed 
over in a spirit of professional charity. But the present blunder robs 
the passage of its very meaning. However, it will be scarcely neces- 
sary to do more than call M. Laugel’s attention to it, and remind him 
in a friendly way to disregard the advice given by Mr. Weller, senior, 
and not “to spell it with a wee.” 


We understand that the Messrs. Putnams have in view a translation 
of the present volume. Without attempting to anticipate their judg- 
ment, we take the liberty of suggesting that the translation be 
restricted to the essays on Van de Weyer and Sumner. We should 
be very glad to see these two made accessible to the public. For the 
others, the reader can be referred to the sources from which M. 
Laugel himself has drawn. 
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4. —The Constitutional History of England, in its Origin and Develop- 
ment. By Wit.tam Srusss, M. A., Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1875. 8vo. pp. 624. 


Ix his second volume Professor Stubbs completes that portion of 
the constitutional history of England which is peculiarly his own. 
Others may be as well fitted to trace the later history of the constitu- 
tion ; perhaps it may be said that Mr. Hallem’s masterpiece hardly 
requires even now to be supplemented ; but it would have been a real 
calamity had Mr. Stubbs failed to put on record, in a systematic 
shape, the results of his studies upon the origin and early growth of 
the constitution. This book is henceforth a sure and indispensable 
starting-point for all studies and investigations. 

The present volume, it must be confessed, is not so completely a 
work of love as the first. The author does not conceal his low esti- 
mate of the fourteenth century as compared with either the earlier 
or the later period ; and, indeed, he does not find it hard to make 
good his indictment against it. It was, as he depicts it, a century of 
sham and self-seeking. Its interest to the student — in English his- 
tory at least — is not so much in what it was, as in the seeds it con- 
tained of future development. The fermentation of the fourteenth 
century prepared the way for the religious revolution of the sixteenth, 
the constitutional revolution of the seventeenth, and the social revo- 
lution of the nineteenth century. 

This lack of sympathy with what is most characteristic in the 
period explains whatever there is defective in the volume. We think 
it would be generally felt that justice is hardly done to what may be 
called the democratic elements of society, — not, we mean, in the 
judgments expressed, but in the fulness of the analysis. What is said 
of the municipal governments and the legal condition of the villain ; 
of industry and jurisprudence, in their relation to government, is in 
every way good so far as it goes ; but one feels that the view is not 
complete, and that even constitutional relations would be made more 
intelligible by a fuller treatment of social institutions. 

After all, our objections lie against the limitations which Professor 
Stubbs proposed to himself, rather than to his treatment of his sub- 
ject within these limitations. Turning to more purely constitutional 
questions, we find the same wealth of materials, clearness of view 
and thoroughness of treatment as in the first volume. We find here 
the full development of a principle laid down in the first volume 
VOL, CXXIV.— NO. 252. 11 
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(p. 209), which may be said to form the corner-stone of the structure 
of constitutional history here erected, — that national unity in Eng- 
land was “ not the centralization of powers, but the concentration of all 
organization.” The fifteenth chapter, which describes the constitu- 
tion under Edward I., may be called an expression and exemplification 
of this principle. 

It is this principle that gives to the English constitution its peculiar- 
ly illogical character, joined with the highest efficiency in practice ; 
it is made up of independent and disjointed elements, brought together 
without system, but always with a purpose. Nothing is more striking 


in this formative period of the constitution, than the impossibility, in - 


so many cases, of determining theoretically where such and such an 
institution belongs. Did the bishops sit as barons or as sapientes ? 
what line divides peerage by ter.ure from peerage by writ ! by whom 
were the knights of the shire elected !— questions to which no positive 
answer can be found, and which are all summed up in the more general 
one, how and when the feudal court was transformed into an assem- 
bly of estates, and the assembly of estates again into a legislature of 
two chambers. 

The history of the king’s prerogative affords a most interesting ex- 
ample of this confusion of terms and ideas. “I know how to add 
‘sovereign’ to the king’s person,” said Pym, but not to his power ; 
and here no doubt he expressed a vital principle of the English 
constitution. The king of England was never sovereign ; his prerog- 
ative was either derived from his feudal suzerainty, or was voluntar- 
ily conferred upon him by his subjects, as a wholesome element of 
government. Hence, in great part, the difference in the fate of roy- 
alty in England and France. When Philip Augustus and Philip the 
Fair entered upon their great struggle against feudalism, they found 
their best weapon in the doctrine of royal sovereignty, partly inherited 
from traditions of the early French empire, partly derived from the 
Roman law. The English kings had no such traditions ; for even 
William the Conqueror chose to reign as a constitutional king. 
Neither could they stand upon the maxims of Roman law ; for the 
English lawyers were imbued with the doctrines of English liberty, 
while those of France at this period were servile tools of royalty. 

But if not sovereign, the king of the English was head of the feudal 
system in his kingdom ; and this headship never became a dead let- 
ter, as was the casein France. The rivalry, which Mr. Stubbs so well 
describes, between the feudal and the national institutions, resulted, 
therefore, in the main, in a struggle between prerogative and parlia- 
ment. It is a familiar fact that the exceptional degree of power en- 
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joyed by the king of England materially aided the growth of English 
liberty, by driving the nobiles to ally themselves with the people ; 
that is, feudalism in England was so organized that the king reaped 
the sole profit from it, and when the nobles would resist his aggres- 
sion, they found ready to their hand a complete system of national 
local organization, — subsisting by the side of feudalism, partially 
feudalized, it is true, but in its entire spirit hostile to feudalism. 
There naturally ensued then that partnership of nobility and com- 
monalty which is the peculiar glory of the English constitution. 

The most interesting aspect assumed by this contest of preroga- 
tive — that which displays most completely its real character — is 
in relation to the revenue, and especially the collecting of customs 
duties. The confusion between national and feudal sources of reve- 
nue — carucage and taxes upon movables on the one hand, scutage, 
tallage, and aids on the other — might have strengthened the hands 
of an able and unscrupulous king, but in point of fact proved to be 
of real assistance to the cause of liberty. The supersedure of the 
multifarious exactions of the thirteenth century by the simpler meth- 
ods of taxation of the fourteenth, was a decisive step away from feu- 
dalism. 

It is difficult for us, in the light of modern theories of taxation, to 
realize the totally different footing upon which customs duties stood 
at the period under consideration. Indeed, ideas inherited from this 
early period unquestionably had a share in complicating the great 
issues of the seventeenth century. When King Charles demanded 
tonnage and poundage for life, he was but demanding what his prede- 
cessors had enjoyed without any question, — just as Queen Victoria, 
if she should undertake to interpose her veto to the passage of a bill, 
would be exercising an old and recognized prerogative. Customs 
duties, indeed, are, in their most obvious aspect, but an incident of 
foreign relations; and foreign relations are even now under the ex- 
clusive direction of the king. Foreign negotiations are wholly in his 
hands; he makes peace and war, and enters into treaty relations, 
without consulting his people; from all these powers it is but one 
step to the levying of import duties. 

An ambiguity in the use of the term “knight”—-a “knight of 
the shire,” may not be a belted knight, just as a “lord of the admi- 
ralty” may not be a lord —is cleared up, in the first volume, by 
pointing out that the term was extended to all whose estate would en- 
title them to knighthood ; as is well known, the “ distraint of knight- 
hood ” has been a frequent source of revenue from this class. On the 
other hand, it is shown how the term baron was narrowed, so as at 
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last to exclude the knights, who must originally have belonged, in 
large numbers, to the baronial body. It is not noted that a similar 
ambiguity lurks in the word “esquire” (scutifer), which means, not 
merely shield-bearer, — attendant of a knight, — but also escutcheon- 
bearer, in which sense it was used to describe members of the knightly 
class who had not yet received the accolade. It is in this sense that 
the word has passed into the language of modern times, to designate 
the landed gentry, — the knightly class, but as yet anknighted. 

The most characteristic and peculiar feature of the English consti- 
tution was the institution of knights of the shire, representing not an 
estate, but an interest, —the landowners, both noble and plebeian, and 
therefore forming a connecting link between the nobility and the 
commonalty. The composition and value of this body has never 
before been made so clear. They “formed a compact body which 
neither the crown nor the sheriff could diminish, as they could dimin- 
ish the number of barons summoned, or of the representatives of the 
towns. . .. . Their rights were rooted not in royal privilege, which 
he who gave could take away, but in the most primitive institutions, 
and in those local associations which are to all intents and purposes 
indelible.” (p. 189.) To this class, too, belongs, on the whole, the 
credit for the growth of the constitution during this period. “It 
was not men like Thomas of Lancaster: he used it because it had 
already become an influence which he could employ for his own pur- 
poses. It was not the clerical body generally, for they, although 
they supplied many supporters and workers, were hampered by their 
relations to the papacy, and were now losing that intimate sympathy 
with the nation which had given them their great position in the 
days of Langton. It was not the town communities, in which, be- 
yond an occasional local tumult, the history of the age finds little to 
record ; nor the great merchants, who, for good or for evil, are found 
chiefly on the side of that royal authority which seemed to furnish 
the most certain guaranties of mercantile security and privilege. 

ioth historical evidence and the nature of the case lead to the con- 
viction that the victory of the constitution was won by the knights 
of the shires: they were the leaders of parliamentary debate ; they 
were the link between the good peers and the good towns ; they were 
the indestructible element of the House of Commons ; they were the 
representatives of those local divisions of the realm which were coeval 
with the historical existence of the people of England, and the inter- 
ests of which were most directly attacked by the abuses of royal pre- 
rogative.” (p. 512.) He might have added that they were the 
democratic element in the government, for, though themselves be- 
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longing to the noble class, they represented the yeomanry and even 
the villeins: it was the reactionary legislation of the reign of Henry 
VI. that turned the knights of the shire into an aristocratic class. 

If there is any portion of the work in which Professor Stubbs has 
departed from his usual cautious and conservative method, it is where 
(p. 189) he hints that besides the three great estates, — clergy, no- 
bles, and commons, —the lawyers and the merchants seemed likely 
at one time to form an estate of the realm. The facts brought up to 
sustain this point are interesting, but hardly warrant so strong a 
word as “likely,” especially in view of the fact that the same three 
estates are found in nearly every constitution of Western Europe. 
“A negotiation with the merchants enabled the king to increase at 
will the custom on wool; the merchants agreed to pay the maletote, 
but they secured the monopoly, and the difference in price came out 
of the pockets of the commons.” (p. 401.) But the merchants in 
such cases were in no sense acting in a public capacity ; besides, they 
formed the most substantial part of the burgesses, and the boroughs 
would have made but a meagre show, if the merchants had gone by 
themselves. The case of the lawyers has more plausibility ; still, 
even here, we must remember that the estates met at first mainly to 
grant supplies, and that the nobles, the clergy, the landed interest, 
and the towns made a pretty nearly exhaustive classification for this 
purpose. As a counselling body the lawyers might very well have 
stood by themselves ; not, however, in the granting of supplies. 

The period of the next volume is sketched in no flattering terms : 
“Weak as is the fourteenth century, the fifteenth is weaker still ; 
more futile, more bloody, more immoral; yet out of it emerges, in 
spite of all, the truer and brighter day, the season of more general 
conscious life, higher longings, more forbearing, more sympathetic, 
purer, riper liberty.” Nevertheless, Mr. Stubbs’s labors will be wel- 
come in this period, for it is even more obscure than the centuries 
which precede. 


5. — Geschichte des deutschen Reiches vom Ende des vierzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts bis zur Reformation. Von Dr. Turopor LiInpNER, ausseror- 
dentl. Professor an der kiniglichen Universitit zu Breslan. Erste 
Abtheilung: Geschichte des deutschen Reiches unter Kénig Wen- 
zel. Erster Band. Braunschweig: C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn. 
1875. 8vo. pp. 436. 


Ir is hard to see how any sane man should undertake a history of 
the compass and on the scale of this. The period embraced by it 
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certainly possesses a high degree of unity, well adapting it to a con- 
secutive treatment; for a history which ends with Luther may very 
properly begin with Huss. But the early years of the reign of 
Wenceslaus do not properly come within this field by any close 
historical connection, and at any rate 1378 cannot fuirly be called 
“the end of the fourteenth century.” The religious movement in 
Prague in 1403 forms the proper commencement of such a history, 
to which a brief survey of the early years of the reign would form 
a suitable introduction. Or if it is thought desirable to approach 
the subject rather from the political than the religious side, the 
reign of Charles IV. should by all means form the starting-point. 
The author confesses as much in his Preface, and it is easy to see 
that the disproportioned space given to the tedious years here treated 
is due to the recent publication of Weizsiicker’s “ Reichsacten,” which 
have supplied the historian with a tempting abundance of authentic 
materials ; much as in every history of Greece the Peloponnesian 
War occupies a space altogether out of proportion to the intrinsic 
importance of its details. As a result we have a goodly volume de- 
voted to the events of eleven years, — years as a whole singularly 
devoid, for Germany, of events of high interest : every one may judge 
for himself how many volumes will be required for the hundred and 
forty-one years covered by the plan. 

A little grumbling at the impracticableness of the plan may per- 
haps be allowable; when we come to its execution, we have little 
but praise. The work is performed with the most scrupulous care 
and accuracy, and the tiresome and perplexing details of these worri- 
some years receive as much life and interest as perhaps they admit. 
Not that they are wholly devoid of interest in themselves. So far as 
they still possess value for us, they mainly centre around three series 
of events, — only one of them primarily German, but all with a very 
powerful influence upon German affairs. These three events are the 
Great Schism in the Church (1378), the death of Louis the Great of 
Hungary and Poland (1382), with the ensuing dynastic changes in 
those kingdoms, and the formation of the Swabian (1376) and Rhen- 
ish (1381) confederacies, with the wars and negotiations growing 
out of them. 

The first of these events is narrated with great fulness and accu- 
racy; the chapter indeed is made out of a monograph which appeared 
in Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift. Affairs in the two eastern king- 
doms occupy also a large share of space; which will not appear 
disproportioned when we consider that Wenceslaus was primarily 
king of Bohemia, and only secondarily king of Germany. This 
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wretched sovereign inherited little of his father’s ability or steadfast- 
ness of purpose ; but one quality he-did inherit from him, — an eager 
purpose to aggrandize his family. This was the leading policy of his 
reign, so far as in his earlier and better years he can be said to have 
had one. To secure to his brother Sigismund the throne of Poland 
or Hungary or both, he sacrificed his own imperial rank and the 
unity of Christendom. For, as Dr. Lindner shows, had he carried 
out his purpose of being crowned by Urban VI. at Rome, the author- 
ity he could have exercised as co-ordinate head of Christendom woul! 
in all likelihood have completely crushed the Schism ; and it is al- 
most certain that if he had had the prestige of emperor, and not 
merely of king of the Romans, he could hardly have been deposed, in 
spite of his vices and maladministration. 

These two groups of events, with their varied and often tragic 
incident, are those which give this volume its most general interest : 
it may be questioned, however, whether the deepest and most signifi- 
cant associations of the period will not be found in connection with 





the monotonous and seemingly trivial details relating to the South 
German leagues of cities. The Hanseatic League_of Northern Ger- 
many fills a large space in universal history. Engaged chiefly in 
foreign commerce, and in intercourse with foreign nation, it acquired 
practically the power and prestige of an independent confederacy ; 
but for this very reason it had less importance in the internal affairs 
of Germany. The cities of South Germany — Frankfort, Nuremberg, 
Strasburg, Ratisbon — were not inferior to Liibeck, Hamburg, and 
Cologne in intrinsic power and importance ; but their energies found 
no external sphere of action. Their confederacies, therefore, hardly 
known to ordinary readers, were of high importance in the develop- 
ment of German constitutional history. 
Their history is given by Professor Lindner with great perspicuity ; 
he has analyzed very clearly the circumstances which led to their 
establishment, and has succeeded in unravelling the perplexed thread 
of their subsequent fortunes. Here, however, as elsewhere, — relying 
no doubt on the familiarity of his countrymen with the history of 
their own institutions, —he has abstained from carrying back his 
analysis quite so far as we certainly should desire. For his purposes 
Frankfort, Strasburg, and Nuremberg are independent towns, stand- 
ing in the same relation to the empire as their princely and knightly 
rivals. This is enough, perhaps, for the purposes of diplomatic his- . 
tory ; but the full understanding of the epoch demands a somewhat 
nearer acquaintance with the internal nature and organization of 
these little republics. Here his book is admirably supplemented by 
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a recent address of Professor Schmoller, Rector of the University of 
Strasburg, — Strassburg zur Zeit der Zunftkiimpfe, — which contains 
exactly the information which the reader needs, in order to com- 
prehend the nature of the contest described at length by Professor 
Lindner. 

That the cities of Germany were powerfully affected by the great 
democratic wave which swept over Europe in the fourteenth century, 
is a well-known fact; their constitutions were recognized at this 
time, in such a manner as to give the trade-guilds —the industrial 
classes, be it understood, not the /aboring classes, as we now under- 
stand them — a greater or less share of power. The old city patri- 
ciate, itself akin to the feudal aristocracy, had been content to ad- 
minister affairs in a moderate and conservative spirit, satisfied with 
the inherited power and dignity. The new democracy had a loftier 
ambition and a more restless spirit. “The history of the fourteenth 
century,” says Schmoller (p. 33), “is an endless tying and untying of 
single threads, which in the form of treaties and compacts on one 
side maintain peace and quiet, on the other are designed to bring to 
the confederating elements enhancement of power and influence. On 
the one side stand the cities, on the other the princes. The knightly 
body, half burgher, half rural, was divided, now leaning more to 
the cities, now to the princes, or sought by knightly confederacies 
to carry out a policy of their own. The most essential point was the 
contest between the princely and the burgher orders ; it must finally 
be decided by the arbitrament of arms whether future political forma- 
tions in Germany, developing out of the chaos of the constitution of 
the realm, should build upon the cities or the princes; whether the 
future of Germany should belong to the municipal states, as in Italy, 
or to the princely states.” It would not be possible to describe bet- 
ter the substance of Dr. Lindner’s book than in the opening words of 
this passage ; and with the key here given, the tiresome and compli- 
cated events become comprehensible and interesting. 

This contest for supremacy began in the period covered by the 
present volume, and came to a disastrous close in that of the volume 
next to follow. In this contest the several parties which composed 
the party of the cities fall into three groups,—the Rhenish cities 
(Frankfort, Mentz, Worms, Spire, Strasburg, and Basel, with one or 
two others), the Swabian cities (at their head Ulm), and the rural 


Swiss communities. The distinction, the historian shows, was not an 
unessential one. The aims of the two groups of cities were quite dif- 
ferent. The Swabian cities, except Ratisbon, were simple cities of 
the empire (eichsstddte), which were striving to assert a position of 
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independence ; the cities of the Rhenish confederacy were (all those 
above enumerated except Frankfort) free cities, which “ took their 
oath to the king only as king, and not as lord of the soil and the 
court [Grund und Hofherr), paid therefore no regular tax to the em- 
pire, but owed the empire only a contribution to its common bur- 
dens.” (Lindner, p. 140.) The Rhenish confederacy was, therefore, 
only a league formed for mutual defence under special exigencies ; it 
was defensive, not aggressive, like that of the Swabian cities ; and it 
ras only after a strong effort that the latter succeeded in securing a 
union of the two leagues. The Swabian cities were equally eager for 
auxiliaries in the other direction, and in 1385 succeeded in bringing 
about an alliance with the Swiss cantons; the great victory of Sem- 
pach the next year, although not without the aid of the German 
cities, must have contributed powerfully to foster the warlike policy 
of the following years. 





The relation of Wenceslaus to these controversies is noteworthy. 
In the beginning of his reign he adhered to his father’s policy of hos- 
tility to the cities. Charles IV. is one of the sovereigns of history to 
whom the judgment of the present day is more favorable than that 
of earlier times. He did not belong to that age of violence and of 
mock chivalry, and never received justice from those who took their 
standard from that. We are accustomed to say that with Louis XI. 
of France and Henry VII. of England began-the modern type of 
kings ; and so it did, so far as successful and consecutive administra- 
tion is concerned. But Charles IV. of Germany was a prince of the 
same cool, sagacious character, with the same appreciation of the 
benefits of peace and industry. Maximilian’s jest of the “ Erzvater 
is well known. ~~ In truth Charles 
saw and recognized the limits of the possible. What one man could 


Bihmens, Erzstiefvater des Reichs,’ 


do at that time to bring order out of the chaos of the empire, his 
Golden Bull accomplished ; for the rest he deserves the fame of hav- 
ing made Bohemia, his native country, the political and intellectual 
centre of Europe north of the Alps. To him the great evil of the 
day, the great source of anarchy and disorder, must have seemed the 
restless democracy that held sway in the cities ; the chief obstacles to 
his efforts at an orderly constitution. They were no less grasping 
and turbulent than the knightly order; at the same time, while con- 
taining the seeds of the future, they were a revolutionary element, — 
and Charles was after all a king and an emperor, 

Wenceslaus had not probably any more sympathy with the cities 
than his father had had ; but when he found himself deserted by the 
princes, and projects of deposing him set on foot, he was naturally 
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drawn to the side of their great enemies, the cities ; just as afterwards 
somewhat similar causes led him to a position of partial favor towards 
the Hussite movement. The turning-point in his policy is formed by 
his successful efforts to gain for his brother Sigismund the throne 
of Hungary, 1386; from this time he was more and more estranged 
from the princes of Germany, and more inclined, therefore, to favor 
the leagues of cities. 

Dr. Lindner’s style is clear and sufficiently animated. The subject 
of the volume is as a whole too dry to call out the best qualities of 
an historian ; he appears, however, to very good advantage in those 
parts which admit of a freer treatment. Charles of Durazzo is a 
name tolerably familiar to English readers through his connection 
with Joanna of Naples ; his entire career will be found well narrated 
in this volume, and his stormy transactions with the savage Elizabeth 
of Hungary, and his death at her hands, form its most graphic 
episode. 


6.— The Life of Jonathan Swift. By Joux Forster. Vol. 1, 1667- 
1711. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1876. 


On the whole, it is to be regretted that Mr. Forster did not live to 
finish his life of Swift. For many years he had been accumulating 
materials for it, — rummaging libraries, purchasing rare books, col- 
lating manuscripts, talking with men connected as nearly as men of 
this generation can be with the persons, events, or writings with 
which he was to deal. His standing announcement, to whom it might 
concern, that he had constituted himself Swift’s next friend, added 
the fruits of other men’s industry or good fortune to his own; and 
his income was sufficient to enable him to profit by all that came in 
his way. Persevering, painstaking, with an eye and a taste for de- 
tails, he probably discovered everything that remains within reach 
of inquiry. Had he finished the work he began, we should have 
before us all the evidence now accessible as to Swift’s conduct and 
character. 

By Mr. Forster’s death, some of this evidence must inevitably be 
lost. Even if his executors find many of his papers in a condition 
to be used, there can never be any certainty that they have found 
all; even if the papers are put into good hands,—as in these 
book-making days is,but too unlikely, —it is unreasonable to ex- 


pect of any editor the intimate knowledge of the subject possessed 
by one who had made it his subject for half a lifetime. At the best, 
the rest of the story will be told in a way so different from Mr. 
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Forster’s way as to destroy that unity which is essential toa biog- 
raphy, whether considered as a presentation of facts or as a work of 
art. It follows that the life of Swift is yet to be written. 

As published, Mr. Forster's biography leaves Swift in London, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1711, when he was nearly forty-four years of age. He had 
then been in London six months, had fairly entered upon his famous 
fight for the Oxford-Bolingbroke Ministry, and had written about a 
quarter of the even more famous letters to Esther Johnson and Mrs. 
Dingley, commonly known as the “Journal to Stella.” Had the 
work been brought down to June, 1713, it would have comprised 
the period of Swift’s greatest activity, the years of his prime, the 
years of his greatest political triumphs for others and of his greatest 
defeats for himself, the years which determined his relations with the 
two women who have, since his death, exercised greater influence 
upon his reputation than they did upon him while alive. 

If the record of Swift’s history up to the time of his installation 
as Dean of St. Patrick’s were complete; if we knew what he was 
as a boy in the Kilkenny school, as a youth in the University of 
Dublin, and in Sir William Temple’s household, as a man in his 





dealings with affairs, with other men, and with women ; if we could 
trace all his acts and words, up to 1713, to their hidden springs 
in character and circumstances; if we could place ourselves in the 
midst of those circumstances, see the life, hear the talk, enter into 
the feelings of the people who lived under King William and Queen 
Anne ; if, in a word, we could know Swift from birth to forty-six, in 
himself and in his enviroument, we should have the key to all that 
requires explanation in his later years. Before he left England for 
the city where he was to die—to use his own bitter expression — 
“like a poisoned rat in a hole,” his strongest personal ties were 
formed, his physical, intellectual, and moral habits fixed, his opinions 
hardened into prejudices, his future determined. The views of human 


nature subsequently embodied in “Gulliver's Travels” had long 
been his; the disease which eventually extinguished his genius had 
already affected his temper, if not his brain. To know him in his 
prime would be to know him always; but no knowledge of him, how- 
ever complete, that began after his struggles with life were mostly 
over, his position fixed, and his powers beginning to feel the touch 
of time as well as of disease, would warrant correct inferences as to 
the past. 

Unfortunately, we know most about that period of Swift's life con- 
cerning which we have least need to be informed. “Swift's later 





5S 
time,” says Mr. Forster, “when he was governing Ireland as well as 
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his deanery, and the world was filled with the fame of Gulliver, is 
broadly and intelligibly written. But as to all the rest, his life is a 
work unfinished ; to which no one has brought the minute attention 
indispensably required, where the whole career has to be considered 
to get at the proper comprehension of single parts of it. The writers 
accepted as authorities for the obscurer portion are found to be 
practically worthless, and the defect is not supplied by the later and 
greater biographers. Johnson did him no kind of justice, because of 
too little liking for him ; and Scott, with much hearty liking as well 
as a generous admiration, had too much other work to do. Thus, 
notwithstanding noble passages in both memoirs, and Scott’s pervad- 
ing tone of healthy, manly wisdom, it is left to an inferior hand to 
complete the tribute begun by those distinguished men.” 

Such was the condition of things when Mr. Forster, shouldering 
the other biographers aside, entered the field. The paragraph from 
his Preface, quoted above, shows the spirit in which he went to work, 
and suggests his two principal merits. He, at least, has brought to 
his subject both “the minute attention indispensably required,” and 
“much hearty liking as well as a generous admiration.” 

On the first point, enough, perhaps, has been said in praise of Mr. 
Forster's thoroughness. He shows complete familiarity with all that 
has been written by or of Swift. No detail is so small as to escape 
his miscroscopic eye ; no inaccuracy on the part of another is too in- 
significant to be exposed; no question of fact or of opinion is un- 
worthy of elaborate treatment : to every point “minute attention” is 
faithfully given. 

On the other hand, it must be said that Mr. Forster has /es défauts 
de ses qualités, His eyes are especially adapted to short distances. 
He rejoices, like an amateur proof-reader, im the discovery of petty 
errors ; and he inflicts upon his readers the proof-sheets, all blurred 
with his corrections. The Dean’s Autobiography, for instance, — which 
Mr. Forster is entitled to the credit of printing accurately from the 
manuscript, for the first time,—he renders almost illegible by 
numerous references and cross-references to previous editions. The 
ordinary reader would have been content with a few specimens of the 
points of difference ; and the curious reader might well have been 
left to follow out the comparison for himself. A similar course might 
profitably have been pursued with the later letters to Stella, — here 
printed correctly for the first time,— but as these are in an appen- 


dix, and as the points to be made out depend upon a variety of 
details, the reasons for putting all the details in evidence are stronger 
than in the other case. 
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The same habit of mind leads to more serious faults. The flow of 
the narrative is obstructed by things of small consequence when they 
happened, and of no consequence now. Names of people, long dead 
in all senses, who happened to meet Swift, but whose history, so far 
as it is known, sheds no light on his character or career, are con- 
stantly recurring. Nothing, however unimportant, which Mr. Forster 
himself has unearthed, —dreary exercises in puns, for example, — fails 
to appear, usually at full length. Not satisfied with telling the truth 
himself, he must needs impale every one by whom it has been mis- 
stated, or overstated, or understated, or stated with “absurdly minute 
particularity,” —a charge (singular in Mr. Forster's mouth) frequently 
brought against the Dean’s nephew, Mr. Deane Swift. 

A good illustration of this besetting sin occurs early in the volume. 
Having had the good luck, such as seems often to have attended his 
perseverance, to find the record of the Dublin University Quarterly 
Examination at the end of Easter Term, 1685, Mr. Forster very 
properly prints a fac-simile of the paper ; but, not content with thus 
setting the fact before his readers, he falls foul of everybody who, 
upon the authority of Swift’s Autobiography and traditional sayings, 
has said anything concerning Swift’s collegiate career. Here, not 
only the biographers proper, but Macaulay and M. Taine come in 





for their share of castigation. Yet, after all, the difference between 
the record and the old story is essentially unimportant. Granting 
that the first Swift on the roll, who has mediccriter in each study 
against his name, is Thomas (Swift’s “parson-cousin”), and that the 
second, who is marked male in Philosophy, bene in Latin and Greek, 
and negligenter in Theology, is Jonathan, we naturally conclude that 
one of the greatest masters of the art of reasoning was accounted a 
dunce by the examiners in Scholastic Logic, then called Philosophy, 
and that the author of “ The Tale of a Tub” neglected the dry bones 
of Theology, and gave his time and talents to the Classics. And this 
is in substance the conclusion reached by Delany and the rest. 

After a similar fashion, Mr. Forster, though agreeing with preced- 
ing writers in the statement that Swift was poor, miserable, and wild, 
while at the University, and that he received several reprimands from 
the authorities, joins issue as to the precise character or the dates of 
his offences. In short, he gives seventeen pages to what might better 
have been treated in two. 

These pages are characteristic of Mr. Forster, as showing not only 
his inordinate love of details, and his great respect for himself coupled 
with a corresponding disrespect for others, but also the liking and 
admiration for Swift which constitute his second great merit. Unless 
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a biographer is in love with his subject, he is not likely to succeed. 
Liking implies sympathy, and sympathy gives knowledge of character, 
and creates interest. It is this that inspires books like Boswell’s 
Johnson, Lockhart’s Scott, and Irving’s Goldsmith. Had Mr. Forster 
looked at Swift with the eyes of Jeffrey or Thackeray, he would have 
been ill-fitted for his task. His favorable disposition probably gave 
him the first impulse toward the subject, and certainly kept up his 
courage and his patience during a long period of drudgery. By it 
he was enabled to find and to hold the clew to Swift's political 
and religious opinions, and to show —to the satisfaction, as we be- 
lieve, of an unprejudiced mind—that he was substantially consistent 
with himself from beginning to end, and that his private reasons 
for taking this or that course were simply cumulative of his public 
reasons. By it he was enabled, too, to strip from the history of 
Esther Johnson the misrepresentations of malignity, or of sentimen- 
tality, and to present in their true light her relations to him who was 
her teacher in childhood and her dearest friend in later years. The 
loving care with which Mr. Forster restores to the later letters, from 


the originals in his possession, “the little language ” 


— dating, doubt- 
less, from Esther's childhood — which preceding editors had ruth- 
lessly cut out or altered, deserves our gratitude, though his trans- 
lations of the cipher (which please him so much that he gives them 
twice at full length) are far from satisfactory. 

Mr. Forster's liking for his subject does not, as it seems to us, bias 
his judgment as to Swift’s character or actions, but it assists to 
render his narrative unnecessarily and unwarrautably long. In his 
anxiety lest the reader should fail to see his points, he makes them 
several times. Instead of selecting the best witnesses, he produces a 
mass of testimony which overwhelms rather than enlightens the judg- 
ment. Instead of using the “Journal to Stella” to elucidate or con- 
firm a statement, he spreads it over page after page, now for one pur- 
pose, now for another, now for no apparent purpose, mixes it in the 
sume paragraph, in the same sentence even, with his own language, 
seasons it with admiring comments, and serves it up in one chapter, 
and then in another. The reader loses the natural ease and enter- 
taining variety of the journal, on the one hand, without gaining an 


intelligent acquaintance with the order of events, on the other. 

When Mr. Forster takes occasion, or makes occasion, to speak 
of Swift’s writings, he has no measure in his praise. “The Tale 
of a Tub” is the greatest of satires; the letters to Pope and others 
are the best letters ever written; “The Examiner” is at the head 
of all political compositions ; and no fugitive verses, and hardly any 
puns, are quoted without a note of admiration. 
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Such sweeping praise tends to defeat its object, as can be seen in 
the comments it has called forth. Swift’s writings need no trum- 
peter. No panegyric is likely to make one who cannot enjoy them 
appreciate their intense realism, their brawny strength, their terrible 
directness, their more terrible indirectness. The biographer’s busi- 
ness is done when he has made his readers see the connection between 
Swift's writings and his life, the sense in which they were his life, — 
that part of it into which his personality most powerfully entered, — 
and has pointed out the influence of those writings upon public 
opinion and upon men of genius in his own and in succeeding ages. 
The criticism, the feelings and sentiments, appropriate to the life of a 
man of letters, are out of place here: for Swift was a man of affairs ; 
his words were not so much words as things. 

Scott felt this; the reader of Scott’s Life of Swift feels this. De- 
spite the incompleteness of his materials and the erroneousness of 
some of his conclusions,— notably the strange hypothesis he connects 
with his belief in the marriage of Esther Johnson to Swift, a marriage 
of which Mr. Forster “ can find no evidence that is at all reasonably 
sufficient ” ;—-in spite of all drawbacks, to Scott rather than to Mr. 
Forster we should send a person who desired to obtain a competent 
knowledge of this remarkable man. 

Scott’s work is compressed within reasonable limits, and “ is 
broadly and intelligibly written’ 


’ 


*; and his “ pervading tone of 


is in pleasing contrast with the tone ha- 
bitual to Mr. Forster. His conclusions both as to Swift’s private 
character and as to his public course and general principles of action 
are as favorable as those of Mr. Forster; and he has an equally 


healthy, manly wisdom’ 


hearty and a more robust liking for him, an equally generous and a 
more discriminating admiration for his genius. He sees, moreover, 
more deeply into a character peculiarly difficult to understand, and 
weighs it with a more steady hand in the scales of the eighteenth, 
rather than in those of the nineteenth century. In point of style, 
as in point of insight, imagination, and breadth of treatment, Scott's 
biography is greatly superior to Mr. Forster’s. Open to criticism, 
here and there, his sentences may be,—though never obscure or 
verbose, as Mr. Forster's too often are, — but he has, and Mr. Forster 
has not, the power to hold the attention. ‘“ Tediousness,” says John- 
son, “is the most fatal of all faults; negligences or errors are single 
or local; but tediousness pervades the whole; other faults are cen- 
sured or forgotten, but the power of tediousness propagates itself. 

. . . Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which an author is 
least able to discover.” 
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.— Joseph and his Brethren: a Dramatic Poem. By Cuarves 
We tts. With an Introduction by ALGERNoN CuaRLes SWINBURNE. 
London : Chatto and Windus, 1876. Cr. 8vo. pp. xix, 252. 


Tue fate of this interesting book forms a curious chapter in liter- 
ary histery, and is well fitted to serve as a text for a long sermon on 
the uncertainty of fame and the unsoundness of contemporary judg- 
ment. Its author, Charles J. Wells, who was born in the early part 
of this century, was an intimate friend of Keats and R. H. Horne, 
and perhaps more than an acquaintance of Hazlitt. It was to him 
that Keats addessed the sonnet, “To a Friend who sent me some 
Roses,” in which, it will be remembered, is the line, — 

“ But when, O Wells! thy roses came to me.” 


Mention of him is also made in Keats’s correspondence. In 1822 he 
published a prose volume called “Stories after Nature,” of which 
there are but two copies now known to be in existence, one at the 
British Museum, the other at the Bodleian Library. Some of the sto- 
ries, however, we learn from an interesting letter in the ‘ Athenzeum ” 
of April 8, 1876, were reprinted about thirty years ago by Mr. W. J. 
Linton, in the “Illustrated Family Journal,” with illustrations by 
Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, and were afterwards reissued by him in the 
“Tiluminated Magazine,” in which may be found the early work of 
some men who since that time have become more or less well known, 
such as Leech, W. H. Dixon, and others. It was in the last-named 
periodical that ‘Claribel,” one of the “ Stories after Nature,” was for 
the first time reprinted. Indeed, Mr. Linton admired this one so 
much that he dramatized it and published it in his “Claribel, and 
other Poems,” which appeared in London in 1865. In an introduc- 
tory note he says, “To my friend, Charles Wells, —the author of 
that most noble dramatic poem, ‘Joseph and his Brethren,’ — I owe the 
story of ‘Claribel’; and not only the story, but also numerous pas- 
sages (in the first, second, and fifth scenes of the second act), of which 
I have done little more than adapt the measure.” What the pas- 
sages are the reader will most probably have to conjecture; the 
whole poem is a notable one, and the story, dealing with the love of 
a king’s daughter for a page, and her rejection of his best friend, 
Prince Casimir, and their tragic fate, is fine enough in itself to jus- 
tify the warm praise given to the original and its companions, by 
those who have seen them. The scenes in which Mr. Linton has 
done hardly more than to adapt the measure are not noticeably supe- 
rior to the rest of the play, but it may be that these lines are from 
the story :— 
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“You should have seen 
Prince Casimir approach, with eyes downcast, 
To kiss the princess’ hand; you would have thought 
Some plgrim met a cross in the wilderness, — 
He bowed such adoration, and so held 
Her white hand in his touch. But when he rose, 
’T was plain to read the victory in his face,” ete. 


They have somewhat the sound of parts of “Joseph and his Breth- 
ren,” as extracts further on will show. Besides these tales and the 
poem that has so recently been disinterred, his sole printed contribu- 
tions to literature are a sonnet to Chaucer, prefixed to “ Chaucer 
Modernized,” edited by Horne in 1841, and two articles in “ Fraser's 
Magazine.” This is the sonnet which bears the date of 1823 :— 


“English Chaucer! oft to thy glory old 
Thy sire-ship in poesy, thy fame, 
Dull’d not by dusty Time (which aye will hold 
Thy name up, banner high, bright as a flame 
That burns on holy altar), — have my ears, 
Like portals, wide been opened. Great fears 
And worldly cares were on me; but a hand 
Power-fraught with this rich gift, hath gently fann’d 
My sorrow’d spirit to a ripe zeal fine. 
Now gaze I like young Bacchus on his wine, 
And own no check from sorrow’s hollow frown, 
Full-hearted that the wrestler is down ; 
Strong as an eagle gone up to the sun, 
Dull earth I quit, and stray with Chaucer on.” 


The first of the two articles in “ Fraser's Magazine” appeared in 
the number for October, 1846; the second in that for June, 1847. 
They are entertaining and readable, but not much above the ordinary 
level of good magazine articles. In the earlier one Mr. Wells de- 
scribed boar-hunting in Brittany very vividly, and for a sequel he 
wrote a story of the way in which one of the gentlemen he met there 
won his wife’s love. She married him at her parents’ order, detest- 
ing him, while he secures her affections by letting her see the worth- 
lessness of the devotion she received in society, and the depth of his 
own. Any one who can lay his hands upon the volumes would do 
well to read the two articles. 

This is certainly a meagre record for a man who had written a 
poem which had shown his fitness to stand among the best of modern 
English verse-writers. It was in 1824 that he published his master- 
piece, “Joseph and his Brethren,” under the pseudonyme of H. L. 
Howard. From the letter in the “ Athenzum,” referred to above, 
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from which we derive most of our knowledge of the facts of his life, 
we learn that he left to a friend the task of seeing the volume through 
the press, and that he himself spoke of the poem as “litter.” It fell 
perfectly flat; Hazlitt read it and said that it showed great genius, 
but he advised its author to stick to his profession, the law. Horne, 
when he had seen it, advised him to stick to poetry ; but Mr. Wells 
followed the advice of neither. He remained for a time in London, 
writing parts of plays in such a way as, it is safe to say, with Mr. 
Watts, in the “Atheneum,” “no other man of the time could have 
written them,” and delighting his friends with his conversation. Af- 
ter that he moved to the Continent, and is now living in Marseilles, 
receiving tardy thanks and delayed honor for this book. At times 
he has possibly smiled grimly when reading remarks in self-com- 
placent literary journals about the accuracy of modern criticism and 
the glories of English literature; but, at any rate, he is likely to 
be known for more years than he has been unknown, and posterity 
will grant him what has been denied him by his contemporaries. 
Although the book met with no public attention at the time, it did 
not wholly sink into oblivion, near as it came to it. In the 
“Monthly Repository,” New Series, for March, 1837, the editor, Mr. 
Wells’s old friend, R. H. Horne, wrote a notice of Wells, and in his 
“New Spirit of the Age,” published in 1844, in an article on Henry, 
now Sir Henry, Taylor, and the author of “ Festus,” he made the fol- 
lowing allusion to him: “Imaginative and impassioned poetry has 
not been so uncommon among us as may have been thought. Those 
whom ‘it concerned’ in nearly every instance discovered it, and wel- 
comed it. Besides those who are already recognized, there have been, 
and are, others. Several of these little known, or unknown, works 
we will mention. It is a service of abstract love; and we trust it 
will be received, not in a resentful, but a kindly spirit, by those who 
may now hear of them for the first time. One of the least known, 
published as long since as 1824, under the unpromising title of 
‘Joseph and his Brethren,’ was full of the elements of true poetry, — 
in passion, imagination, and in thoughts, resulting from the reason 
and the understanding. It also displayed great descriptive powers.” 
The next remark is less happy and possibly quenched in some the 
desire of looking the poem up, for Mr. Horne goes on: “The resem- 
blance of the author’s mind to that of P. J. Bailey, the author of 
‘Festus,’ is extraordinary.” But even this statement did not deter 
Mr. D. G. Rossetti from seeking the book in the British Museum and 
from praising it warmly, — ‘without resentment,”— when he had 
read it. In his supplementary chapter to Gilchrist’s “Life of Wil- 
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liam Blake,” Vol. I. p. 381, he said: ‘This work is, perhaps, the soli- 
tary instance, within our period, of poetry of the very first class fall- 
ing quite unrecognized, and continuing so for a long space of years.” 
If we may be pardoned the digression, it is possibly worthy of note 
that another instance of such neglect is the way in which Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s translations, and especially that of Omar Khayyam, have 
been treated by the English, who have but recently begun to do them 
justice. Not only did his version fall dead on the market, but it was 
ignored by critics as well as by readers, and it was in this country 
that it first secured recognition in the number of this Review for Oc- 
tober, 1869. In the course of the next year an article referring to 
the one which had appeared in these pages was published in “ Fra- 
ser’s Magazine,” but it produced no effect, and only after another 
article, published in March of this year, in the “Contemporary Re- 
view,” was any general interest aroused in this remarkable book. 
Meanwhile English literary moralists were perpetually reproaching 
us Americans with neglect of our own Walt Whitman and Joaquin 
Miller, making contrasts likely to promote international hatred and 
to undo the good effect of the Treaty of Washington. The author of 
the article in the “Contemporary” spoke in a singular way of the suc- 
cess of Mr. Fitzgerald’s translation of Omar Khayyam in this country, 
saying that it met with approval “in a small section of American 
society,” as if in England the quatrains were sung by miners, market- 
men, railway-guards, cabbies, milkmen, prize-fighters, and ecclesias- 
tics, and quoted in Parliament and at labor-reform meetings. 

Mr. Swinburne was led by Mr. Rossetti’s warm praise of “ Joseph 
and his Brethren” to look up the original in the British Museum, and 
so much was he struck by its merits that he wrote an article about 
it, which he sent to “ Fraser’s Magazine,” but it was declined by Mr. 
Froude, the editor. This was thirteen years ago. Meanwhile Mr. 
Rossetti had been in vain endeavoring to find a publisher for the 
play, which Mr. Wells, stimulated by Mr. Rossetti’s enthusiasm, had 
consented to revise and put into better shape. But the publishers 
were averse to touching it; a Scriptural drama seldom tempts the 
public ; and an unknown poem, forty or fifty years old, has but little 
charm for the vast majority of readers, who care more for novelty in 
what they take up than for anything else. Mr. Swinburne, too, neg- 
lected no opportunity of praising Mr. Wells. In his essay on Blake, 
p. 13, he says: “In dramatic passion, in dramatic character, and in 
dramatic language,” his “great play is no doubt far ahead, not of 
Blake’s work only, but of most other men’s,” and that it was “a poem 
which for strength of manner and freshness of treatment may cer- 
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tainly recall Blake or any other obscurely original reformer in art.” 
When a publisher was found for “Joseph and his Brethren,” the con- 
dition was made that its appearance should be preceded by Mr. Swin- 
burne’s article calling attention to it and giving numerous extracts. 
This came out more than a year ago in the “Fortnightly Review” ; 
and now, when there are only three copies of the original in existence, 
so far as known, we have this volume before us with the opportunity 
to pass judgment upon the indifference of our fathers and to test the 
reasonableness of the raptures of newer critics. 

In the first place, almost every one will have more or less strongly 
a feeling of conservative prejudice in favor of the justice of those who 
let the poem drop, which, however, may possibly lose its strength 
through the present fashionable dread of being thought illiberal ; and 
moreover there are some, especially in this country, who will hold 
their enthusiasm in check as they recall the fact that Mr. Wells’s 
warmest backers are Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Rossetti. The first- 
named of these gentlemen often takes hasty aim and misses the tar- 
get ; and when it is remembered that he expresses the utmost con- 
tempt for Alfred de Musset, while almost worshipping Victor Hugo, 
that he has no words too good for Walt Whitman, while he is foul- 
mouthed in his abuse of Mr. Lowell and Mr. Emerson, one is apt to 
think that his feelings sometimes run away with him, as the saying 
is, and that he writes some of his criticisms in the same spirit in 
which it may be imagined that war-songs are composed shortly before 
action. Indeed, in his prefatory notice to the book, he says that it 
was “not unworthy of the time when England still held, or still divided 
with the land of Goethe, that place at the head of European litera- 
ture which France was to assume and retain after the mighty move- 
ment of 1830”; a remark which seems to display a good deal of cre- 
dulity for a critic so positive in his statements, and is of a sort to 
arouse distrust. But those who feel any doubts about the excellence 
of “Joseph and his Brethren” can do nothing better than to take up 
the book and settle the question for themselves. If they distrust the 
critics, and open the volume with perfect impartiality, they deserve 
to be congratulated on their good fortune, for soon they will know a 
feeling every one has sighed for, that, namely, of reading a master- 
piece without knowing beforehand exactly what they are going to 
think about it, and they will become quickly aware that they have 
before them a great enjoyment, and a sort of enjoyment that is only 
increased by iteration, for the poém is found to improve with frequent 
reading. It is, if anything, too rich to be taken in at once, to be en- 
joyed without due lingering and repeated return to the finer passages, 
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and much is so compactly written that the full meaning is not caught 
at the first glance. Another thing to be noticed is that extracts do 
it no manner of justice ; the poem contains no complete, epigrammatic 
lines which condense a scene and can be detached and handed about 
for admiration without harm to the whole. A great part of the fine- 
ness of “Joseph and his Brethren” lies in its majesty, which is not 
fairly represented by taking out bits here and there ; and passages of 
great force in the context seem cold and lifeless when taken from 
their proper surroundings. Nevertheless that is the only thing left 
to do, and this word of warning must serve to prevent a possible feel- 
ing of disappointment at the inadequacy of parts to prove the merit 
of the whole. After all, this toleration is not much to ask; a poet 
writes lines for their place in his poem, not for the adornment of a re- 
view, or, at any rate, that should be his method, although there may 
be some who do not follow it, and who care more for lines which may 
be transferred into a book-notice, than for the value of their poem as 
a whole. 

“Joseph and his Brethren” is a dramatic poem, and not a play in- 
tended for representation. It is divided into acts end scenes, but 
without reference to the stage, with prologues full of impressive de- 
scriptions, and with conversations in the body of the poem, so that 
there is retained what is of value in the dramatic form, with freedom 
from its restrictions. The opening prologue to the first act strikes 
the note which prevails throughout the poem, of richness and fulness 
of sound, and of that use of language which has been unknown among 
writers of English since the time of the greatest of the dramatists. 
Thus, for example, is evening described : — 


“ The shepherd beats his bell; the tranquil herds 
Lowing obedience, from the dimpled spring 
(Where the bright flowers disturb’d with their’sweet breath 
Tremble like starry gems in Dian’s hair), 

Slow wind the hill, and in their staked folds 
Snuff the fresh straw and scent the keener wind, 
Crook their sleek knees to welcome night’s repose. 
The Sun while sinking from his daily round 
Had starr’d the heavens like a fiery flaw, 
Showing his glory greater than the west: 
Glancing the Moon and fighting her faint beam, 
Across the barréd portals of the east 

His fulgent heat reflected glowing fire. 

The dying embers of the burnish’d king, 

Now sunk behind the mountain's hemisphere, 

Were fading fast away. He was declin’d 
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(Not like pale Cynthia to her bath, a lake 

Rich in its violet sward and jassmine bowers), 
A god gigantic habited in gold, 

Stepping from off a mount into the sea: 

The evening breeze that whispers of repose, 
And fans the crimson’d marygold to sleep, 
Grows sharp and brisk; and silence on the light 
Gains step for step, as light retires to shade.” 


What will be noticed in this passage is the naturalness of the wri- 
ter, the directness of the way in which he sees nature, as well as the 
opulence, sometimes tending towards excess, of his power of expres- 
sion. His style is unmodern, — that is implied in calling it natural, 
— the writer does not draw the scene as regarded by one in any par- 
ticular mood, as is done, for instance, in Tennyson’s “ Lotus-Eaters,” 
and in Morris, passim, where there is to be detected laborious strug- 
gle after simplicity ; the author sees with a poet’s eyes, and what he 
sees he sets down. Since brief passages are all that can be put into 
a book-notice, it is passages like this which have no direct bearing on 
the play which do Mr. Wells most justice. The action of the scenes 
is nowhere centred in a few brief, terse lines, as we have said; the 
development of the plot is slow and unhurried ; it is more like a story 
that is told than a play that is acted. This impression is only 
strengthened by the reader's familiarity with the incidents of Joseph's 
life, which, it may be said, by the way, are very different from those 
of the stage hero. It is in his management of these that the poet’s 
higher art is seen. He preserves Joseph from appearing odiously 
superior to his brothers, and in the important scenes with the wife of 
Potiphar, his great art makes their interviews a struggle between the 
passion of an imperious woman accustomed to adoration and obedi- 
ence, and the honor and loyalty of Joseph to his absent master. The 
gentleman who makes brief mention of recent literature in the ‘‘ West- 
minster Review” says in the number for April of this year, that “no 
amount of excellence in the portrait will persuade the British public 
even to glance at such a character,” and that it will “ militate against 
the popularity” of the poem, a criticism which seems ill-founded, and 
would argue against the popularity, among such prudent people, of an- 


other book, where this character first appears. In fact, however, there 
is not the slightest touch in any part of “Joseph and his Brethren” 
which need disturb any one. Phraxanor may be justly compared 
with Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, as has been done by Mr. Swinburne. 
There is little in the play finer than her arguing with her attendant 
about the majesty of love :— 
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“ All matters that are greater than ourselves 
Io trace their secret graces to our hands. 
For glory captains struggle in the fight, 
And play against the bulwark of the foe 
The o’erbrowing engines in the stubborn siege ; 
But love doth brace the garland on his head, 
Making proud victory sweeter than it is. 
What warlike prince doth doff his laurel yet 
But he did cast it in some fair maid’s lap, 
Saying, ‘ My greatness I commit to thee, 
Mistress of it, and me, and my proud heart’? 
He who has won whate’er he still desir’, 
Strewing his path with flowers of sweet success, 
Is yet a poor and melancholic man, 
Sad as a beggar craving in a porch, 
Being denied the woman he does love.” 


Narrowing space forbids ampler justice to this wonderful scene. 
One more passage is required, however ; Phraxanor says : — 


“O ignorant boy! it is the secret hour 
The sun of love doth shine most goodly fair. 
Contemptible darkness never yet did dull 
The splendor of love's palpitating light. 
At love's slight curtains, that are made of sighs, 
Though e’er so dark, silence is seen to stand 
Like to a flower closéd in the night ; 
Or like a lovely image drooping down 
With its fair head aslant and finger rais’d, 
And mutely on its shoulder slumbering. 
Pulses do sound quick music in Love’s ear, 
And blended fragrance in his startled breath 
Doth hang the hair with drops of magie dew. 
All outward thoughts, all common circumstance, 
Are buried in the dimple of his smile : 
And the great city like a vision sails 
From out the closing doors of the hush’d mind.” 





This curtailed extract fails to make so complete an impression as it 
does in the original, because its relation to the context is wholly lost, 
and the reader does not perceive that it stands as the climax of her 
appeal for Joseph’s love ; and even when he is told that it does, the 
mere statement is unsatisfactory, because no description can define 
and give the tone of the original with its eloquence, imagery, and mu- 
sical movement. Mr. Wells clings closely to the Bible story ; where 
that is brief he at times builds upon it some grand scenes, as in the 
long and rich description of the triumphal procession of Pharaoh, of 
which one of the characters says : — 
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“ The walls did groan. 
The trees did bear more men than ever fruit. 
No dangerous edge, but like a swallow perch’d, 
Some rough Egyptian through his straining eyes 
(Much like a hungry beggar at a feast) 
Suck’d in magnificence. Plenitude fed desire: 
Appetite crav’d past both. No man did know 
That was his house, for still it was o’errun 
By general feet ; all vacancies chok’d up. 
Three parts of the city emptied the livers out 
And chok'd the fourth. It were an easy thing 
For twenty men-at-arms to sack the thirds, 
And take the other gazing. Age, youth, brown, fair, 
Were heap’d-up spoils to wonder; faces were 
Like stamp'd coin, huddled in heaps to pay 
A tribute to the sight. — There was a buzz 
Vexing the passing breeze, much like to that 
Whenas a man doth put his wary ear 
Close to a hive of bees; and then a shout 
That made old soldiers redden as they look’d 
Into each other’s thoughts. — O, it was rare!” 

Even finer, though too long for quotation, is the account of the 
procession itself narrated to two belated Egyptians by the speaker of 
the previous passage, who says here: — __ 

“ Cas’d o’er in burnish’d plates I, hors’d, did bear 
A snow-white eagle on a silver shaft, 
From whence great Pharaoh’s royal banner stream’d, 
An emblem of his might and dignity ; 
And as the minstrelsy burst clanging forth, 
With shouts that broke like thunder from the host, 
The royal bird with kindred pride of power 
Flew up the measure of his silken cord, 
And arch'd his cloud-like wings as he would mount, 
And babble of this glory to the sun.” 


The reader must take up the book to get the rest. He will find 
passages reminding him of Keats in the directness of vision which 
they show, in the swift grasp of what is perceived through the senses, 
and in the untiring enjoyment of all that is beautiful. The language, 
too, in its profusion and its picturesque exactness, carries out the 
resemblance, and shows that the two poets studied with the same 
teachers, and shared in the influence of the Elizabethan revival. 
What Wells has added to this literal poetical outfit is a sense of dra- 
matic propriety which the perusal of the book will show, and which 
will well reward thorough and careful study. Moreover, he has, what 
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Keats lacked, a perception of the relations human beings bear to one 
another. Here and there are slight affectations of no importance 
which were caught up from the authority of the older writers, such 
as using “power” and “flower” as dissyllables, and employing some 
words like “strakey” and others, but they hardly deserve mention. 
The comparison that has been made between this work and that of 
the great dramatists is not at all a vagary of exaggerated enthusi- 
asm. The last but one of the extracts, marred as it is by losing its 
congenial setting, shows a Shakespearian accumulation ef impressive 
lines which are not produced by struggling after appropriate “ word- 
painting,” which well defines a fashionable literary affectation, but 
always inspired and controlled by complete naturalness. Towards 
the end of the play we have often the very words of the Bible re- 
tained or but slightly altered to fit the metre. 

With one more extract we close ; this is taken from the prologue 
to Act II., which describes the journey across the desert of the Egyp- 
tians, carrying Joseph with them : — 


“ But though the camp still slumbers undisturb’d, 
’T is not for long this sweet oblivion, 
For the vex’d guard who rocks him to and fro 
On the uncertain balance of his spear, 
At odds with sleep, with eyes weigh’d down, subdued, 
Whose sense of hearing lingers on the edge 
And painful confines of half consciousness, 
And blendeth with its fading powers : — a noise 
Like a loud whisper hangeth in the air! 
As it approaches nearer it becomes 
Like the north wind when rushing through the trees, 
Thence to a roaring and a hissing sound 
As when the storm makes havoc in the sails 
And cordage taut of some betosséd ship, 
In answering discord to the ruthing waves ; 
Now he looks up, behold, in darken'd space, 
As a huge dragon stretching many a rood, 
The birds of night as blended into one, 
In the obscurity themselves have made, 
Bent on their measur'd migratory flight, 
Wing their slow way across the desert sands, 
Aweary of the forage they have left, 
Shunning the inhospitable Dead Sea shore, 
Where fish nor fowl make willing residence, 
Shaping their course with oblique certitude 
Towards the ever-teeming fruitful Nile. 
And now the advance guard wheels above the camp, 
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Sweeps a wide circle and descends more near, 
With a prolong’d and simultaneous cry, 

Gives notice to the myriads who respond 
With deafening clamor warping on the air, 
Rise higher and hold on their safer course.” 


Those who feel that the quotations do not justify the praise given 
to the book, will yet, it is to be most earnestly hoped, read the whole 
poem, when they will see how unsatisfactory are fragments, how inar- 
ticulate is even the warmest praise. 

We cannot conclude without expressing real reverence, which will 
be shared by all lovers of poetry who will look at this volume, for the 
author who at last receives the glory earned half a century ago. It 
is impossible to give up the hope that during this time his pen has 
not been wholly idle, and that we may yet have more delight of this 
sort. Our thanks are also due to Mr. Swinburne for what he has 
done in rescuing this masterpiece from its undeserved oblivion. 





8. — The Life of James W. Grimes, Governor of Towa, 1854-1858; a 
Senator of the United States, 1859 — 1869. By WILLIAM SALTER. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 


Senator Grimes owes his national reputation chiefly to that act of 
his life- which exposed him to the bitterest criticism by political 
friends, and which closed his political career. ‘“ Foremost,” in the 
words of his biographer, “in discerning the peril that threatened the 
land in the impeachment of President Johnson, the nation owes its 
escape and safety at that crisis to him more than to any other one 
man.” No one who takes this view of Mr. Grimes’s action can be 
without interest in the record of his life and opinions, which is con- 
tained in Mr. Salter’s volume. 

This record is, for the most part, left to speak for itself, the biog- 
rapher adding to the correspondence and speeches little more than 
necessary words of connection or of explanation, and sparing us anec- 
dotes of childhood and fulsome eulogies. In giving, not opinions 
ready made, but the materials out of which to form our own opin- 
ions, and in retaining among those materials judgments that time 


has not justified, or that many will disagree with, and expressions 
that spring from the less admirable traits of character, Mr. Salter has 
done exactly what would have pleased Mr. Grimes, who despised 
twaddle, and liked to be rated at his exact value. Sometimes, in 
his anxiety to make the record complete, the biographer has inserted 
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speeches on comparatively unimportant matters, or has repeated 
ideas already sufficiently expressed; and sometimes he has failed 
to explain obscure references: but, on the-whole, the work is satis- 
factorily done. 

Mr. Grimes belonged te a class of public men, happily not yet ex- 
tinct, but peculiar to the earlier days of the Republic rather than to 
ours. Gifted with no extraordinary intellectual powers, armed with 
few of a scholar’s weapons, with little taste for the ornamental part 
of life, he was pre-emiuently a man of character. His courage, his 
integrity, were without a flaw; his good sens2 was rarely at fault ; 
his energy was only limited by his physical endurance. He scorned 
those who truckled to power or to party, who gave or accepted bribes 
of any kind, who could be shaken from a purpose by any winds of 
doctrine. He prized action above speech, speech straight to the 
point above speech rhetorical, and speech to the audience nominally 
addressed above speech to the galleries or the newspapers. He had 
no patience with declamation or sentiment, with tortuous policy like 
that of Mr. Seward, with long delays like those of Mr. Lincoln, with 
sounding manifestoes like those of Mr. Stanton. Mr. Chase, who had 
been his leader in early life, — so far as he had a leader, — fell from 
his esteem, never to recover it, the instant he was tried at a critical 
moment and found wanting. With Mr. Fessenden, on the other 
hand, his friendship, as manly and tender as any in political history, 
strengthened with his strength, because in him — despite marked 
differences of temperament —— he found a kindred spirit. They stood 
side by side during the dark days of the war, and during the dark 
days of the impeachment of President Johnson; they foresaw the 
still darker days that have since come upon us; and they were alike 
fortunate in dying when they did. Their last letters to each other 
are characteristic. 

{[Mr. Fessenpen TO Mr Grimes.| 
“PorTLAND, August 8, 1869. 

“ T shall be a candidate ; forduty to myself and the State requires it of me. 
If money is to be used, be it so. It will not be used by or for me. I will 
have no hand in corrupting legislative morals. If elected at all, it must be 
on my merits, and because the people so decree. For corrupt and corrupt- 
ing honors, I have no desire. My hands are clean thus far, and I mean to 
keep them so. Any but an honest and high-minded people I have no desire 
to serve.” 

{[Mr. Grimes To Mr. Fessenpen.] 
* Arx-Les-Barns, Savoy, August 31, 1869. 

“ Perhaps you have observed that I have resigned my place in the Senate. 
The truth is, the place has become irksome to me. There are so many men 
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there with whom I have not and never can have a particle of sympathy, so 
much corruption in the party with which I would be compelled to act, so 
much venality and meanness all around, that, aside from my ill-health, I had 
about made up my mind that the Senate was no longer the place for me. .... 
I regret to leave on your account, and on Trumbull’s. I have just counted 
the Senators over, and find that I leave seven men there who were members 
when I entered the body. 

“ But if you are going to be as virtuous as you say you will be, you will not 
be re-elected to the Senate. Why, the war has corrupted everybody and 
everything in the United States. Just look at the senatorial elections of the 
last winter! They were all corrupt. It is money that achieves success in 
such affairs nowadays. Thank God, my political career ended with the 


” 


beginning of this corrupt political era ! 


Mr. Grimes was born in New Hampshire in 1816, and educated at 
Dartmouth. In his twentieth year, he built himself a lawyer's office 
at Burlington, then included in “ The Black Hawk Purchase” ; and 
Burlington was his home until he died. The population of what is 
now the State of Iowa was, in 1836, 10,531 ; in 1870 it was 1,188,207. 
“Here,” writes the young man within six months of his arrival, “ is 
a fine field for any one who has industry, prudence, and economy, or a 
speculating turn. is better fitted for the Eastern country than 
the Western. He is, if | mistake not, wanting in an essential requi- 





site, energy of character. One must be a driving, bustling person to 
take well in this country, and must look out for himself, putting not 
much dependence on any one.” 

Mr. Grimes, having in large measure that energy which he calls 
the essential requisite to success, got on fast in his profession, and 
also in politics. He was appointed city solicitor before he was twenty- 
one; the next year he served as chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
in the first legislative assembly of the Territory of Iowa; in 1840, 
he stumped the Territory for General Harrison, and would have been 
sent to Congress, had he been old enough. “I could have had a 
unanimous nomination,” he writes to his father, “if I had seen fit 
to accept it. Indeed, it was pressed upon me, and I was obliged to 
come out and tell them that I lacked a year of being eligible.” 

During the ensuing thirteen years Mr. Grimes gave much of his time 
in and out of the Legislature to the promotion of the interests of his 
adopted Territory and State, — advocating the construction of plank- 
roads and railroads, presiding over educational conventions, assisting 
in the establishment of charitable institutions, delivering addresses 
on temperance and horticulture, editing an agricultural paper, making 
his energies felt in every direction. 

In 1854 Mr. Grimes was nominated for governor of the State by 
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the Whigs, and was supported by the Free-Soil party. In his letter 
accepting the nomination, he struck the keynote of the campaign. 
“With the blessing of God,” he says, “I will war, and war continu- 
ally against the abandonment to slavery of a single foot of soil now 
consecrated to freedom. Whether elected or defeated, — whether in 
office or out of office, —the Nebraska outrage shall receive no ‘aid or 
comfort’ from me.” 

Up to this time, the political record of the State was all the other 
way. “Iowa,” said one of her senators in this same year, “is the 
only free State which never for a moment gave way to the Wilmot 
Proviso.” Alexander H. Stephens had declared that in fifteen years 
Iowa would be a slave State; and Senator Butler of South Carolina 
had proclaimed the superior value to her of a laboring population of 
slaves over one of Germans and Irish. She was bounded on the 
south by Missouri; and if another slave State were to be established 
on the west, she would be in imminent danger of fulfilling Stephens’s 
prophecy, especially as her population on the line of the Missouri had 
strong sympathies with their slaveholding neighbors. In short, the 
Kansas-Nebraska question was, so far as lowa was concerned, a ques- 
tion of life or death. 

“This battle I fought,” writes Mr. Grimes after the election, 
“nearly alone. My colleagues on the Congressional ticket were dead- 
weights; one of my colleagues on the State ticket declined, because I 
was too much of a Free-Soiler; and I had ‘The Burlington Hawkeye,’ a 
professedly Whig paper, and the whole s¢/ver-gray interest against me.” 

“When I came here,” he writes from Glenwood during the canvass, 
“T found that the population is entirely Southern. My friends were 
tender-footed, and did not wish me to denounce the Nebraska infamy. 
I did not tell them what I would do, but when we met in the court- 
house, I told them that the principles I maintained on the Mississippi 
River I should maintain and express just as boldly on the Missouri 
River. I then discussed the subject an hour, and pleased both my 
friends and enemies. They all saw that my principles did not change 
with a change of latitude, and they applauded me to the skies.” 

As usual, “that other wisdom whose name is courage” was tri- 
umphant. Mr. Grimes carried the State by nearly 2,500 majority in 
a total vote of 43,594, and the “ tender-footed ” county by 22 majority 
in a total of 332. “Your election,” writes Salmon P. Chase, two 
years afterwards, “was the morning-star. The sun has risen now.” 

In his inaugural message Governor Grimes laid down the principle 
that “it is only by an entire disconnection of the General Government 
from the institution of slavery, that the people of the free States can 
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find safety and honor.” “It does me good,” writes Mr. Chase, “to 
think that a New Hampshire boy, and a governor of a Western State, 
will have the honor of being the first. to lay down the great principle 
on which the slavery question must be finally settled, if peacefully 
settled at all.” “This issue,” writes Mr. J. R. Giddings, “cannot be 
withstood in any free State ; it will overwhelm all opponents in every 
free State.” 

Governor Grimes’s administration of the State affairs was marked 
by his characteristic energy and public spirit. To all the measures, 
educational, charitable, or reformatory, which he had advocated as a 
private citizen, he lent the aid of the Executive. The public schools, 
the hospitals for the insane, the railroads, the cause of temperance, 
felt his influence. Whenever he could speak or act for freedom, he 
did so with judicious courage. If, in a word, the record of lowa, 
whether in war or in peace, will bear a favorable comparison with the 
record of any of her sister States, to Mr. Grimes as much, at least, as 
to any other one man the merit is due; for no one did more to lay 
the foundations of the rising Commonwealth upon a solid basis. 

At the expiration of his four years’ term of service as governor he 
was elected to the Senate of the United States, taking his seat March 
4, 1859, and occupying it for ten eventful years. He was emphati- 
cally a useful Senator. His practical sagacity and untiring energy 
expedited the public business, both in the committee-rooms and in 
the Senate Chamber. He made few set speeches ; but he often took 
part in debate, and rendered essential service in assisting to perfect 
the details of many measures. His face was set resolutely against 
all forms of political dishonesty, from subsidies to private bills; and 
no lobbyist ever spoke to him twice. 

As chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia, he 
reformed many abuses, both those that had been part and parcel of 
“the peculiar institution,” and those that some unfortunate ap- 
pointees of President Lincoln had created or confirmed. His ex- 
posure of Marshal Lamon’s management of the jail, and his successful 
contest with the Executive in that matter, would have made another 
man’s reputation as a philanthropist. Not content with destroying 


the relics of barbarism, he initiated various measures looking to the 
transformation of the District into a free and civilized community. 

As chairman of the Naval Committee, he rendered still more im- 
portant services to the country. By daily conferences with Assistant- 
Secretary Fox, by frequent communication with the heads of bureaus 
and the principal commanding officers, he acquired knowledge rarely 
possessed by a landsman, familiarized himself with all that was going 
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on or that was projected by the navy during the war, and was en- 
abled to repel unjust attacks upon it, and to make the Senate and 
the country understand and appreciate its great services. 

In the conduct of the war Mr. Grimes was not content to make 
haste slowly. He early proclaimed himself in favor of a conscription, 
of confiscation, of emancipation. He was indignant with President 
Lincoln for annulling Fremont’s proclamation in 1861, and generally 
“disgusted with the course of the Administration” that year. In 
April, 1862, he denounced the surrender of slaves by our generals, 
and demanded the enlistment of colored troops. “It is nonsense,” 
he writes, July 29, 1862, “to attempt to frighten the masses by the 
story that rigorous measures will ‘nail up the door against reconcilia- 
tion of contending sections.’ We have too much at stake, the Govern- 
ment is of too much value, too much of the best blood of the nation 
is calling to us for vindication, to justify us in neglecting any methods 
to put the rebellion down known to civilized warfare.” 

Mr. Grimes’s temperament did not fit him to sympathize with the 
prudent and far-seeing policy of President Lincoln, or with the cun- 
ning diplomacy of Secretary Seward; but, on the other hand, his 
strong sense prevented him from adopting the wild suggestions of the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, — appointed though it was, 
as he must often have regretted, on his motion, — or from sharing 
the morbid dreams of the authors of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

To the Presidency of Andrew Johnson Mr. Grimes looked with 
forebodings. “ He is loyal enough,” he writes the day after Mr. Lin- 
coln’s assassination, ‘but he is a man of low instincts, vindictive, 
violent, and of bad habits.” These apprehensions were soon justified ; 
but from the first Mr. Grimes looked with disfavor upon the remedy 
of impeachment. He writes to his wife : 





“ Wasninoton, March 12, 1867. 


“The impeachment project is subsiding; it being the almost universal 
opinion that, while the President has been guilty of many great follies and 
wickednesses, he has not been guilty of those overt, flagrant, corrupt acts 
that constitute ‘ high crimes and misdemeanors,’ and make an impeachable 
offence ; and that it is not worth while to establish an example which might 
result in making ofirs a sort of South American republic, where the ruler is 
deposed the moment the popular sentiment sets against him. We have very 
successfully and thoroughly tied his hands, and, if we had not, we had better 
submit to two years of misrule, which is a very short space in the lifetime of 
a nation, than subject the country, its institutions, and its credit, to the shock 
of an impeachment. I have always thought so, and everybody is now appar- 
ently coming to my opinion,” 


re 


| 
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Mr. Grimes held the same views and expressed them with the same 
freedom, when, a year later, the party then dominant in Congress re- 
solved to impeach Mr. Johnson. He thought the construction of the 
law which the President was accused of having violated to be at least 
open to question ; and he failed to find evidence of that criminal in- 
tent on the part of the accused which would justify conviction. He 
believed that the nominal accusation was, with some of those that 
made it, little more than a pretext for getting rid of an unpopular 
President, and with others a means of foisting themselves into power 
for the residue of his term, and, as was hoped, for the term to succeed 
as well. He believed that both the immediate and the remote conse- 
quences of conviction would be far more dangerous than anything to 
be apprehended from the continuance of Mr. Johnson in office for a 
few more months. 

Entertaining these opinions, believing that in his judicial capacity 
he had no right to convict, and that in his legislative capacity he 
would, in voting for conviction, support a measure in the highest de- 
gree inexpedient, he could not have acted otherwise than he did. It 
was possible for other senators, who privately agreed with his views, 
to oppose them publicly for personal or party reasons. Some had 
hopes, others fears, that controlled their action. It is not every man 
that can stand four-square against all the winds that blow. 

By the winds that blew in Washington during the three months of 
the trial, a man of ordinary courage might easily have been daunted. 
No one who was not there, no one who has not practically engaged in 
politics, can understand how much the three men whose “not guilty” 
saved the nation from a great peril had to resist. To stand up 
against an opposing party, however violent its attacks, is compara- 
tively easy: but to be made to feel that you are considered a traitor, 
both to your political friends — those who have held up your hands 
in the hour of trial, and to whom your success is largely owing — 
and to the principles you were elected to serve ; to be called a lost 
leader, who 

“alone breaks from the van and the freemen”; 


to receive by every mail scores of newspapers, which have hitherto 
supported you, but are now your bitterest assailants, and scores of 
letters from people whose good opinion you value, full of the strong- 
est expressions of hope that you will do their right, not yours, or 
from people whose influence upon your future is powerful, full of 
threats that they will destroy it; to meet scarcely a man who does 
not advise you to act contrary to your own judgment; to be con- 
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stantly in contact with those with whom you have fought side by 
side many political battles, but with whom you are no longer in sym- 
pathy ; to feel, in a word, all the curreuts of public opinion which 
have thus far helped you on in your career now setting against you,— 
such things as these it requires unusual courage to meet. Such a 
trial Mr. Webster passed through after his 7th of March speech ; 
and such a test was successfully endured by Mr. Grimes, though not 
without a great strain on his powers of endurance, as was evinced by 
the stroke of paralysis by which he was prostrated two days after he 
delivered his opinion that the President had not been guilty of an im- 
peachable offence. Eighteen months afterwards he writes from Glion, 
Switzerland : — 

“ Sit'ing here calmly, and reviewing my whole course, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that I regard that act for which I have been most condemned, 
my vote on the impeachment trial, as the most worthy, the proudest act of 
my life. I shall ever thank God that in that hour of terrible trial, when 
many privately confessed that they sacrificed their judgments and their con- 
sciences at the behests of party newspapers and party hate, I had the cour- 
age to be true to my oath and my conscience, and refused, when I had sworn 
to ‘do a man impartial justice according to the Constitution and the laws,’ 
to do execution upon him according to the dictation of the chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Committee, or the howlings of a partisan mob. I 
would not to-day exchange the recollection of that grasp of the hand and 
that glorified smile given me by that purest and ablest of men I ever knew, 
Mr. Fessenden, when I was borne into the Senate Chamber on the arms of 
four men to cast my vote, for the highest distinction of life. Yet we had no 
desire to save Johnson as Johnson; I wanted to save my own self-respect 
and my oath, and I wanted to save the country from the wild, revolutionary 
career upon which the party was entering.” 


After his return from Europe Mr. Grimes lived quietly at Burling- 
ton until his sudden death, from heart disease, February 7, 1872. 


9.—Chips from a German Workshop. Volume IV. Essays chiefly 
on the Science of Language. By F. Max Miuver, M. A. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1876. 


Tue fourth volume of “Chips from a German Workshop” will be 
found inferior in interest, to noue of its predecessors, and, owing to the 
diversity of the subjects discussed, will perhaps attract even more 
gen>ral attention than any of them. Although most of the articles 
have been printed before, they are now for the first time brought to- 
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gether in an accessible form, after having undergone such revision as 
the author may have been led to make, either in consequence of the 
criticisms of others, or of further investigations of his own. In addi- 
tion there is a good deal of supplementary matter in the shape of 
notes and of replies to objections that have been brought against the 
views contained in certain of the lectures as originally delivered. 
Necessarily, many of the topics treated are not of a nature to be 
discussed by any except professional linguistic students ; yet the work 
as a whole contains much that will make it of value to every man of 
letters. It is marked by the merits which even to the most superfi- 
cial observer are conspicuous in all Miiller’s productions. Clearness 
in the expression of ideas, even when the ideas themselves are not 
very clear; fertility and attractiveness of illustration ; a certain feli- 
city of style which gives interest to even the driest subject ;— these are 
as fully apparent in this last volume as in any one of the preceding. 
Along with them are displayed the defects which have come more and 
more to characterize Miiller’s later writings, inaccurate statement of 
fact, hasty generalization, a disposition springing perhaps from an in- 
herited poetic temperament, to build up showy and startling theories, 
which, however plausible at first sight, are usually found to have no 
basis of accurate and far-reaching investigation upon which to rest. 
In one of his earlier volumes he introduced with approval a quotation 
from Sir David Brewster, “that as an instrument of research the in- 
fluence of the imagination has been too much overlooked by those 
who have ventured to give laws to philosophy”; and in speaking 
of the title of Indo-Germanic, which Frederick Schlegel applied to 
the languages of the family to which we belong, he himself observed 
that ““when a new science is to be created, the imagination of the 
poet is wanted even more than the accuracy of the scholar.” With 
certain limitations this is unquestionably true doctrine ; at the same 
time it is dangerous doctrine ; nor can we think that its utterer has 
entirely escaped from the perils which attend it. In the business 
of manufacturing new sciences, which Miiller has largely entered into 
of late years, the disproportion between what is built upon poetic im- 
agination and what upon accurate scholarship, has been gradually 
growing greater and greater; and he shows at times a disposition to 
forget that a new science, in order to stand, must have some founda- 
tion of fact, no matter how gorgeous may be the superstructure which 
the imagination erects. There has been, and is, in consequence, a 
steadily growing distrust of many of the theories which he puts forth ; 
and of this he himself is evidently conscious from the apologetic tone 
in which he frequently defends them, and sometimes, it must be said, 
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explains them so thoroughly as practically to explain them away en- 
tirely. But whatever may be thought of the correctness of his views, 
no one can question his power of making them attractive. Granting, 
even as a German critic has lately said, that they are now usually 
quoted only in order to be contradicted (er fast nur mehr zitirt zu 
werden pflegt um wiederlegt werden zu kiinnen), the fact still remains 
that a literary skill, very rare in his native country, and not often 
equalled in his adopted one, has enabled him to put the claims of lin- 
guistic science in the most effective light before the whole educated 
public, and to make the science itself an object of interest to every 
intelligent man. 

Nowhere, indeed, do Miiller’s characteristic excellences appear to 
better advantage than in the opening article of the volume, which is 
the lecture delivered by him in 1868 before the University of Oxford 
on the value of Comparative Philology as a branch of academic study. 
The statement of the benefits to be derived from it is not only clear 
and convincing in itself, but is enforced by suggestive illustrations ; 
and the address is moreover remarkable for its vigorous protest 
against the degradation of the fellowships of the English universities 
into mere sinecures, which most of them have now come to be. The 
warning contained in it is not unworthy of attention in this country, 
especially at this time when men are founding fellowships with very 
vague ideas of what they are doing it for, and other men are receiving 
them with no apparent consciousness of any definite duty imposed 
upon them by that fact beyond the drawing of the income. Some- 
what less popular in its character, but even more attractive to lin- 
guistic students, is the second article in the volume, which is the Rede 
lecture on the Stratification of Language, delivered in the same year 
as the preceding, before the University of Cambridge. It is followed 
in this work by a second part, in which he replies briefly to a criticism 
of Professor Pott, and combats very fully, and as it seems to us very 
strongly, the theory of Curtius, that there are seven periods in the 
development of the Aryan languages. These Miiller reduces to three. 
We notice, in passing, that in discussing the termination ard, he still 
retains in the text the statement made in the lecture as first deliv- 
ered, that, “in English, sweetard, originally very sweet person, has 
been changed or resuscitated as sweetheart, by the same process which 
changed shamefast into shamefaced.” The assertion strikes us as inca- 
pable of being maintained, though its incorrectness, it must be added, 
interferes in no way with the strength of the argument it is designed 
to illustrate, and we only speak of it because Miiller's authority has 
given it wide popular currency. He himself, indeed, in a note, now 
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declares that he feels some doubt in regard to it, more especially as 
Mr. Skeat has written him that the form used in Middle English is 
not sweetard, but sweeting, and refers him to the romance of “ William 
of Palerne,” written about the middle of the fourteenth century, in 
which the latter word appears four times. That poem, it may be 
said, furnishes pretty positive proof of the incorrectness of the deriva- 
tion above given. Sweeting not only occurs in two other instances 
besides those mentioned by Mr. Skeat (lines 3095, 3104), but, what 
is far more conclusive, the form swete hert(e) is found several times, 
as in lines 1550, 1869, 2224, and 2559; and along with it, as if to 
make assurance doubly sure, corresponding forms, such as dere herte 
(lines 1538, 2342) and derworth herte (line 2585). 

The article in the volume which attracted the most attention at 
the time of its appearance was the lecture on Missions, delivered in 
December, 1873, in Westminster Abbey. Along with it is printed 
here the sermon preached the forenoon of the same day by Dean Stan- 
ley, in which his reasons are given for inviting a layman to speak on 
that subject at that time and in that place. We know of no better 
epithet by which to describe this lecture than to call it queer; which 
perhaps it might properly enough be, as all the circumstances con- 
nected with it were of that nature. In using this adjective we are 
not thinking of the division which Miiller makes of the six religions 
of the Aryan and Semitic world into Missionary and Non-missionary ; 
but of the curious blending of science and sanctimony that runs 
through the whole address. In a postscript to this article, entitled 
“On the Vitality of Brahminism,” he defends his classification and 
his remarks upon that particular religion against the attack made 
upon them by Mr. Lyall in the “ Fortnightly Review” for July, 1874. 
Without entering into a consideration of the merits of the question, 
the division proposed by Miiller seems to be of the kind of those made 
in such haste that it takes all of one’s leisure to support or explain 
them. It is certainly dangerous to argue from the present condition 
of a religiou as to its missionary character in the past; it is almost 
impossible to believe that a religion like Brahminism, confessedly in- 
cluding at the least one hundred and ten millions of souls, should not 
at some time in its history have been animated by the spirit of prose- 
lytism, using that word in its ordinary and not in its purely etymo- 
logical sense. But it is not so much the matter of the lecture that 
will surprise most readers as the manner. How any one could have 
objected to it on religious grounds is a wonder. The tone through- 
out is of the conventional orthodox pattern, and the reflections are 
generally so far from startling that they would nowhere find them- 
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selves in more congenial companionship than among the “Graver ) 
Thoughts of a Country Parson.” | 






































Besides these we have noticed there are three other lectures in- 
cluded in this volume, one on the Migration of Fables, interesting as 
far as it goes; one on the Results of the Science of Language, deliv- 
ered at the University of Strasburg; and the address before the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists at London in 1874. The general 
articles conclude with a Life of Colebrooke, which originally appeared | 
in the “ Edinburgh Review.” This is a just and even glowing tribute 
to a man little known outside of special circles, but whose eminent 
services and great abilities fairly entitle him to the distinction of be- 
ing what Miiller calls him, “the fonnder and father of true Sanscrit 
scholarship in Europe.” It would have been well if with this article 
the volume had closed. 

We come now to what is certainly the most disagreeable part of 
our task, an examination of the two last articles, entitled respec- 
tively “My Answer to Mr. Darwin,” and “In Self-Defence.” The 
former appeared first in the “Contemporary Review” for January, 

1875 (with characteristic carelessness Miiller says in the text, Novem- 

ber, 1874); the latter is entirely original in more senses than one. 

They are in the nature of a violent personal attack upon a leading 

American scholar, and are in many ways the most peculiar produc- 

tions that have ever come from the author’s pen. Controversies of 

this kind, always painful, have this special difficulty about them, 
that from the character of the subjects involved they can never be 
examined upon their merits save by few; and there are always old 
women enough connected with literature who can be trusted in such 
cases to invariably clamor for peace, whether founded upon justice 
or not, because it is inconceivable to them that anybody can take an 
interest in matters which they themselves are unable to compre- 
hend. On the contrary, helding the views we do, we are not in the 
least disposed to condemn Miiller for defending himself if he felt 
aggrieved. Conceding the right, however, the method in which he 
does it, and the means by which he does it, must be subjected to the 
strictest scrutiny: and, after a careful investigation, we are reluc- 
tantly compelled to say that such a scrutiny is the very last thing 
that these two articles can bear; that, beyond anything that Miiller 
has written, they are of a kind to grieve his friends and gladden his 
enemies. Many of the statements contained in them are such, 
indeed, as can only be excused on the ground of a carelessness culpa- 
ble in any one, but in a scholar little less than criminal; we shrink 
from saying that they are due to deliberate design. This is a point 
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which we hope to make plain to the most careless reader. Although 
many of the charges have been ably and satisfactorily answered in 
other quarters, there is a special propriety in the discussion of the 
subject by us, because much of the adverse criticism of which 
Miiller complains originally appeared in this periodical. Indeed, as 
he specifically mentions it, and insinuates that he expects to be 
reviewed in it, the least that we can in justice do is, to take care 
that he shall not be disappointed. For the convenience of readers, 
references will be given to both the American and English editions of 
this last volume. 

The immediate occasion of this particular controversy was the 
publication in the “Contemporary Review” of November, 1874, by 
Mr. George Darwin, the son of the naturalist, of an abstract of an 
article by Professor Whitney, which had appeared in this Review in 
July of that same year, under the title of “ Darwinism and Lan- 
guage.” It was followed by articles in the same magazine both by 
Miiller and Whitney, and these were republished, with some modifi- 
cations, in Germany in the Deutsche Rundschau. Up to this time it 
appears, from his own statement, that, in a literary life of more than 
twenty-five years, Miiller had never been personai. He _ believed, 
justly, that the cause of truth was never advanced by public contro- 
versy (p. 465 [482]); and to truth, we are assured by him, he has 
been and is so deeply devoted that whosoever serves in the noble 
army for the conquest of it, “whether private or general, will always 
find in him a faithful friend, and, if need be, a fearless defender” 
(p. 531 [549]). Actuated by such feelings as these, he never, for 
years, noticed “the intentional rudeness and annoyance” (p. 527 
[544]) of the American professor ; though our admiration for his 
long self-restraint is, in a measure, tempered by the information 
which he communicates in other places (pp. 421, 466 [437, 484)), 
that he has never read until lately the writings in which this rude- 
ness and annoyance are found ; and, indeed, is somewhat indignant 
still that he should be expected to read them before replying to them. 
But magnanimity cannot be kept up forever, even in the patient 
endurance of rude and arrogant criticism which one does not read. 
There is a duty owing to those whose good opinion is valued to repel 
unjust attacks, in this case owing to Mr. Darwin, Professor Haeckel, 
and others (p. 528 [546]); and in self-defence Miiller retorts with 
language which he confesses “sounds very harsh” (p. 524 [542]), 
and which is certainly violent enough to compensate fully for an 


enforced self-restraint of even more than twenty-five years. That 
he has gone so far his partisans already deplore ; and we think that 
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he himself, when he comes to consider the matter, will regret that 
his first essay in public controversy should have been couched in 
such a tone as to give the impression that it was inspired not so 
much by a desire to discharge a duty as to gratify a spite. 

Into a consideration of the fundamental differences of opinion 
between the two scholars there is not the time, nor is this the place 
for us to enter; and we shall speak only of the direct charges which 
Miiller has brought against Whitney of misrepresentation, of indul- 
gence in personalities, and in particular of having been guilty, while 
pointing out the errors of others, of making gross blunders of his 
own. The charge of misrepresentation is ordinarily a difficult one 
to meet. An author certainly has the right to explain his own 
meaning, and can only be held, in a measure, responsible for the 
inaccurate impression which ignorance or carelessness may have 
caused his critic to receive. If the interpretation which he gives can 
be legitimately made out from his words, it is hardly a sufficient 
reply that the interpretation of his opponent can also be deduced 
from them. At the same time it is manifestly most unfair that he 
should appeal to later writings, in which the original statement is 
modified or entirely changed, as a defence against criticism made 
upon the original statement itself. Yet it is to this that Miiller is 
obliged to resort to make good his charge of misrepresentation. 
One marked illustration of this, the use of the terms surd and so- 





nant, we do not care to examine here, on account of its technical 

nature ; but it will fully serve our purpose to cite one of a more pop- 

ular character, which is incidentally referred to by Miiller himself in 

this volume, and in those terms of satisfaction which a man uses who 

feels that he is clearly in the right. That we may not be accused of 
. doing him an injustice, we shall quote the exact words, both of the 
original statement and of the explanations subsequently appended. 
The former, expressing his views on the origin of language, occurs in 
the ninth lecture of the first series of his “Lectures on the Sci- 
ence of Language,” delivered originally in 1861. In this lecture he 
attacked in succession the theory that roots are imitations of sounds, 
and the theory that they are involuntary interjections. The one he 
called the Bow-wow theory, the other the Pooh-pooh theory. After 
examining and rejecting both, he went on to give his own explanation 
in the following words, which we reproduce verbatim : — 


“ And now I am afraid I have but a few minutes left to explain the last 
question of all in our science, namely, How can sound express thought ? 
How did roots become the sign of general ideas? How was the abstract 
idea of measuring expressed by m4, the idea of thinking by man? How 
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did ga come to mean going, sthd standing, sad sitting, d@ giving, mar dying, 
char walking, kar doing ? 

“T shall try to answer as briefly as possible. The four hundred or five 
hundred roots which remain as the constituent elements in different families 
of languages are not interjections, nor are they imitations. They are pho- 
netic types, produced by a power inherent in human nature. They exist, as 
Plato would say, by nature; though with Plato we should add that, when 
we say by nature, we mean by the hand of God. There is a law which runs 
through nearly the whole of nature, that everything which is struck rings, 
Each substance bas its peculiar ring. We can tell the more or less perfect 
structure of metals by their vibrations, by the answer which they give. 
Gold rings differently from tin, wood rings differently from stone; and dif- 
ferent sounds are produced according to the nature of each percussion. It 
was the same with man, the most highly organized of nature’s works. Man, 
in his primitive and perfect state, was not only endowed, like the brute, with 
the power of expressing his sensations by interjections and his perceptions 
by onomatopoieia : he possessed, likewise, the faculty of giving more articu- 
late expression to the rational conceptions of his mind. That faculty was 
not of his own making. It was an instinct; an instinct of the mind as irre- 
sistible as any other instinct. So far as language is the production of that 
instinct, it belongs to the realm of nature. Man loses his instincts as he 
ceases to want them. His senses become fainter, when, as in the case of 
scent, they become useless. Thus the creative faculty which gave to each 
conception as it thrilled for the first time through the brain a phonetic 
expression became extinct when its object was fulfilled.” 


To this extract was appended a foot-note, which reads as fol- 
lows :— 


“ This view was propounded many years ago by Professor Heyse in the 
lectures which he gave at Berlin, and which have been very carefully pub- 
lished since his death by one of his pupils, Dr. Steinthal. The facet that 
wood, metal, cords, ete., if struck, vibrate and ring, can, of course, be used 
as an illustration only, and not as an explanation. The faculty, peculiar to 
man, in his primitive state, by which every impression from without received 
its vocal expression from within, must be accepted as an ultimate fact. That 
faculty must have existed in man, because its effects continue to exist. 
Analogies from the inanimate world, however, are useful, and deserve fur- 
ther examination.” 


This is the so-called ding-dong theory. It will be found stated in 
these very words on pages 384 and 385 of the first American edition 
of the first series of lectures on the science of language. This edition 


is a reprint of the second and revised English edition, and was pub- 
lished in 1862. It will astonish the readers of the above extract to 
find that this theory is one which Miiller has never held and has 
never advocated; and that men like Professor Whitney, who have 
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attributed to him a belief in it, have misunderstood him, even if they 
have not been guilty of misrepresenting him. In the Preface to the 
sixth English edition, published in 1871, he denied the charge in the 
strongest terms. “Though I have protested before,” he says, “ I 
must protest once more against the supposition that the theory on 
the origin of language which I explained at the end of my first 
course, and which I distinctly described as that of Professor Heyse of 
Berlin, was ever held by myself.” The previous protest appears to 
have been made in the fifth English edition, which appeared in 1866. 
A copy of this we have not seen, but the Preface to it is included in 
the sixth edition. In that he speaks of having expressed himself 
more definitely and clearly in one or two cases where his meaning 
had been misapprehended even by “unprejudiced critics,” and he 
refers directly to this point. “ Thus in my last lecture,” he writes, 
“where I had to speak of the origin of roots, I had quoted the opin- 
ion of the late Professor Heyse of Berlin, but | never meant to con- 
vey the impression that I adopted that opinion.” As to the impres- 
sion which Miller means to convey when he makes a positive state- 
ment, we confess we are beginning to have some doubt; as to the 
impression which the extracts cited above necessarily must convey, 
there can be no question. It is certainly unfortunate that in order to 
sustain his interpretation of what he now says he meant, he has been 
obliged to insert additions and alterations, which do riot have so 
much the effect of making the meaning clearer as of changing it alto- 
gether. Thus, for instance, the sentence beginning the second para- 
graph quo’+d read originally, “1 shall try to answer as briefly as 
possible” ; in the late editions it has been expanded into “I shall try 
to answer as briefly as possible by showing, at least, what roots are 
not, which may help us to form some conception of what roots really 
may be.” The language of the second paragraph quoted is, indeed, 
modified throughout, though very clumsily, in the lecture as it now 
stands ; and a third paragraph is added, which begins with the state- 
ment that though there may be value in speculations of this kind, he 
would not like to indorse them. It may be well to remark, more- 
over, that the language of the foot-note has been changed, and that 
Heyse, who in the first editions was not of importance enough to be 
put in the index, is in the present editions elevated to a place of dig- 
nity there, as the author of this particular view of the origin of 
speech. 

Facts like these need no comment. They speak for themselves, There 
is but one possible interpretation of the passage we have quoted, the 
interpretation which Whitney and everybody else, including ‘“‘unpreju- 
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diced critics,” gave it ; unless, indeed, Miiller has a monopoly of lan- 
guage, and can impose upon it any meaning he sees fit. It is no dis- 
credit to any man to change his opinions, especially on a subject like 
the origin of speech, about which, so far, the most ignorant of us 
knows full as much as the wisest, and neither of them can be said 
to know much. The real discredit is in the denial of having ever 
held opinions which one’s own words, if they have any meaning at all, 
show clearly to have been once firmly held and earnestly advocated. 
We have gone into detail in this particular matter, we have furnished 
tothe most doubtful every means of verifying or disproving our state- 
ments, partly because the subject is less technical than other points 
of difference involved in the controversy ; but, principally, because it 
is a suggestive illustration of the method by which Miiller makes out 
his charge of misrepreseutation. Numerous examples of a like char- 
acter could be offered. Thus he tells us (p. 475 [493]) that in dis- 
cussing the subject whether language is a physical or an historical 
science, he finds, and, indeed, is “glad to find,” that he can repeat 
every word he used fifteen years ago without a single change or quali- 
fication ; and, to prove this, proceeds to quote a passage from the 
second lecture of his first series. The reader, however, will have an 
experience somewhat different from that of Miiller. He will find, 
whether he is glad to find it or not, that the passage cited in this 
volume varies in one most important clause from the form in which 
it originally appeared. As quoted here, it ends with the declaration 
that “it is nevertheless through the instrumentality of man alone 
that language can be changed”; but as it was written fifteen years 
ago, this clause reads, “it is very difficult to explain what causes the 
growth of language,” and so it will be found in the early editions. 
That there is a change in the words employed, most persons can be 
trusted to see ; how important the change is, only those who have fol- 
lowed the discussion will see clearly. Itis hard enough to contend 
with a loose thinker who frequently advances the most opposite views 
on the same subject, and who, in consequence, is enabled to defend 
himself against the critic, who has pointed out the errors contained 
in one passage, by referring to another passage in which an exactly 
contradictory view has been maintained. But the difficulty is in- 
creased tenfold, if he has the right to quote the changed expressions 
by which his earlier utterances have been modified or entirely altered 
in consequence of criticism, as a defence against the criticisms made 
upon the original utterances themselves, and upon this to build up 
a charge of misrepresentation. 

Unfortunately, this is not the worst. Were the tables to be turned, 
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were the charge of misrepresentation to be made on the other side, 
how would Miiller himself fare? In this point of view the result of 
any thorough examination will be found so astounding that the diffi- 
culty of belief will not lie in the nature of the proof itself, but in the 
reluctance which all high-minded men will feel in accepting the fact 
as proved. They will be disposed to think that here there must be 
some mistake ; that a scholar of so great reputation and ability could 
never have been so short-sighted, to say nothing of other motives, as 
to do what is here asserted to be done. But the cases of positive 
misrepresentation are so numerous that the mind is embarrassed in 
selection by the very abundance: we shall content ourselves with 
one, not because it is the most flagrant, but because it requires no 
To make it perfectly clear, 
we give side by side the two following extracts, one representing what 


explanation of attendant circumstances. 


Whitney actually said, the other what Miiller says he said :— 


Whitney in the “ Contemporary Review," 
April, 1875, p. 725. 

“T do not think Professor Miiller 
the person best qualified to judge me 
fairly, because, in the first place, ow- 
ing to his great fertility as a writer, 
and his position as accepted guide 
and philosopher, bevond any other 


Miller in ‘* Chips from a German Work- 
shop,” Vol. 1V. p. 518 (535). 

“TI do not consider Professor Miil- 
ler capable of judging me justly,” he 
says. And why? “ Because I have 
felt moved on account of his extraor- 
dinary popularity and the excep- 
tional importance attached to h's ut- 








terances, to criticise him more fre- 
quently than anybody else.” 


living man of the English-speaking 
people, I have felt called upon to con- 
trovert his views oftener than those of 
any other authority; and yet more, in 
the second place, because he does not 
appear to have qualified himself by 
carefully examining what I have writ- 
ten.” 


The most striking circumstance about this is that Miiller not only 
perverts the plain meaning of the language he pretends to quote, but 
actually makes his own perversion the subject of an elaborate reply. 
He imputes to Whitney the expression of a denial of the competency 
of his opponent to criticise him, because the latter has been previ- 
ously criticised by Whitney himself; a meaning which perhaps may be 
given to the words as they appear in “In Self-Defence,” but certainly 
could never be got out of the article in the “Contemporary Review.” 
The Oxford professor seems, indeed, to be profoundly impressed with 
the discovery he has made. He tells us that he has watched many 
controversies, has observed many stratagems, but has never seen any- 
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thing to equal this, —an opinion in which all who examine this dis- 
cussion will be pretty certain to coincide, though not perhaps in the 
way he puts it. “Is not this the height of forensic ingenuity?” he 
says. “Because A has criticised B, therefore B cannot criticise A 
justly.” To furnish an appearance of plausibility to this mterpreta- 
tion, it must be borne in mind that the extract found in the article, 
“In Self-Defence,” is given as an exact quotation of Whitney’s words, 
which it is not; and that, to mark it more distinctly as a quotation, 
it is put into a smaller kind of type. Looking upon it, indeed, sim- 
ply as & mere summary of the sense, there is a broad distinction be- 
tween speaking of a person as not being best qualified to judge one 
fairly, and of a person as not being capable of judging one justly. 
But letting these pass as matters of little moment, which they are far 
from being, what defence can be made for omitting the second and 
most essential part of the extract, and thereby giving to the mutilated 
sentence a meaning which its author never felt or expressed? Is this 
the conduct we are to expect from him who, though never belonging 
to a company of collaborators, is to be the faithful friend and fearless 
defender of every one who serves in the noble army for the conquest 
of truth? Is this method of argument sanctioned “ by the still small 
voice of conscience within,” with the silent approval of which Miiller 
tells us (p. 525 [545]) no one would for one moment compare the ap- 
plause of the many? Certainly if these are the ways in which the 
views of an opponent are represented, he can well afford to say that 
he is “not one of those who believe that truth is much advanced by 
public controversy.” 

We are far from wishing to charge that misrepresentations like 
that we have just discussed —and it is but one of many —are in- 
tentionally made: we prefer to look upon them as springing from a 
carelessness which here as well as elsewhere not unfrequently degen- 
erates into actual slovenliness. But in the light of such facts, it 
would certainly have been well for Miiller to give a little more heed 
to one opinion of Professor Whitney's, for which he has hardly lan- 
guage contemptuous enough to express his scorn. Again and again 
he returns to it in the course of his defence. It seems that the latter 
labors under the impression that if the former undertakes to contro- 
vert his views, there is a sort of obligation resting upon him to make 
himself well enough acquainted with the writings under discussion to 
know what the views controverted really are. To any such require- 
ment as this Miilier takes emphatic exception. He apparently feels 
that the American author is appealing to a mere vulgar prejudice that 
the man who criticises a book ought to be expected to read it. In 
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that sphere of controversy, which in these articles Miiller seems to 
have made peculiarly his own, notions such as this have been long 
exploded. There it is that the imagination of the poet comes into 
play, and not the accuracy of the scholar. At the same time, it must 
be admitted, that this method, though usually working well, has occa- 
sionally its disadvantages. From it arose, among others, the blunder, 
now become somewhat notorious, which led Miiller to assert that 
Whitney had derived light, alight, and delight from a common source, 
when the point actually made was that they were one of many illus- 
trations of the fact that it gives men no trouble to effect a separation 
in words which from their resembling one another closely in form 
would seem according to the usual analogies of language to stand to- 
gether in a near relation of meaning. It is true that since the publi- 
sation of his book, the Oxford professor has admitted his mistake ; and 
the letter in which he makes the acknowledgment of it shows clearly 
that it was not, as it seemed to some, an intentional falsification, 
nor a misapprehension arising from careless examination. But what 
are we to think of the mental habits of the man who can make a mis- 
take of this character ; who not only makes it, but lays so much stress 
upon it that he puts forward his own careless misapprehension as a 
reason for not reading any further; and who returns to it again at 
the end of his defence, and inserts it as one of the twenty points of 
simple matters of fact which a jury of scholars is to be called upon to 
decide? But what erroneous impressions such reckless perversions of 
meaning, whether intentionally or blunderingly made, must necessa- 
rily convey to the mind of the ordinary reader, can easily be inferred 
when even so acute and fair-minded a scholar as Professor De Guber- 
natis accepted at first this statement on Miiller’s authority, though as 
soon as his attention was called to the original he at once confessed 
that he had been led into error. 

A large share of Professor Miiller’s article “In Self-Defence” is 
taken up with a selection of quotations, or quasi-quotations, from 
Professor Whitney's writings, to sustain against the latter the charge 
of being grossly personal. These are given under the heading of 
Epitheta Ornantia ; and even in the fragmentary form in which they 
are found there, it is evident that they were used, not to characterize 
individuals, but the opinions expressed by them. But necessarily 
the element of fairness and truth is left out of a controversy, when 
words and phrases are thus violently wrenched from the modifying 
context and put forward nakedly by themselves. The reader who, 
in this particular case, wishes to compare Whitney's words with the 
travesty that Miller gives of them, can find a simple illustration in 
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the former's remarks upon Oppert, as they appear in the first series 
of Oriental and Linguistic Studies (p. 237), and as they appear in 
the volume we are reviewing (p. 515 [533]); but this is only one of 
numerous instances. By the method of argument used in these 
cases, there would be little difficulty in proving the Bible not a fit 
book to be read alond in a respectable family. And, for that matter, 
in all controversial discussions something must be allowed for the 
temperament of the individual. Some men are by nature caustic 
in criticism ; as regards the effect produced upon the public, it is a 
hindrance and not a help. Miiller himself is of a genial tempera- 
ment; on principle he has always avoided controversy. In this 
work, for instance, with that calmness and self-restraint which char- 
acterizes the man who is unwilling to say anything personal or offen- 
sive, he deplores the inability of Professor Whitney to comprehend 
“what is real criticism and what is mere banter, personal abuse, 
and rudeness” (p. 504 [522]); and in the spirit of such “real criti- 
cism” as distinguished from “ personal abuse,” further designates 
him as “a gentleman who had acquired considerable notoriety, not 
indeed by any special and original researches in Comparative Phi- 
lology, but by his repeated attempts at vilifying the works of other 
scholars.” To the ordinary man a person thus generally described 
would seem sufficiently discreditable of himself, without needing a 
hundred pages and more to be devoted to his annihilation ; especially 
by him who takes the pains to assure us over and over again that he 
has been careful not to read, until very lately, the writings in which 
this vilification is found. “But what could I do?” says Miiller, 
almost plaintively. He complains that he has been severely assailed. 
But inasmuch as he has in consequence modified many of his previ- 
ous statements, inasmuch as he himself confesses that, in some 
cases, he had gone too far in the expression of his opinions, he 
must admit that there was some ground for attack; and he can 
hardly venture to claim that it has been directed against him as a 
man and not against his views as a scholar. It may perhaps strike 
some, indeed, that Miiller’s own ideas as to what constitutes “real 
criticism” are somewhat peculiar. According to his theory, to call a 
man’s arguments futile and absurd, is the height of personality ; but 
it is perfectly proper to stigmatize a band of scholars as forming 
together by a childish arrangement an International Sanskrit Insur- 
ance Company, singing each other’s praises in the literary journals of 
Russia, Germany, and America, and speaking slightingly of all who 
have not joined them. This, we suppose, is the impersonal and 
high-polite way of talking of the foremost scholars in one’s own 
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department, by him who has clear ideas of what is real criticism 
and what is personal abuse and rudeness ; for this is the way in 
which Miiller, in the columns of the “‘ Saturday Review,” as far back 
as March, 1864, spoke of the editors of the St. Petersburg lexicon and 
of its various contributors. As, however, this article originally ap- 
peared anonymously, he probably looks upon it as having nothing to 
do with “ public” controversy. 

Severity of criticism is, indeed, a matter of taste. It is fre- 
quently determined by circumstances of which the public knows 
nothing ; and, where technical questions are involved, of which the 
public is incompetent to form an opinion. But in all controversy 
there is a question above that of taste. It is the question of mor- 
als; of the right which every disputant can claim that he shall not 
have words put into his mouth which he has never said; that he 
shall not have single words and phrases wrenched from their proper 
place so as to give the passage an entirely different meaning from 
what it was intended to convey. Carelessness may palliate Miiller’s 
conduct in this particular; it cannot wholly excuse it. And even 
granting its full weight to the plea of carelessness, what right had 
he to make the insinuation that Mr. Darwin, Jr., was prevailed upon 
to stand sponsor to Whitney’s article? What right to repeat the 
charge, in another place, in words to the effect that the latter got 
possession of the pen of the son, fondly trusting that it would carry 
with it the weight of the father? As it turns out, the American 
professor knew nothing of Mr. Darwin's article till it appeared in 
the “Contemporary Review.” Insinuations like this, equally untrue 
and unfair, are certain of returning to plague the inventor; for if 
they have no other effect, they inevitably lead to the suspicion in 
the mind of every reader who knows the actual facts, that the charge 
originates in a lively consciousness, drawn from personal experience, 
of the possibility of proceedings of this kind. Again, can the 
defence of even the most slovenly carelessness be made for the 
account given by Miiller on page 527 (544) of his meeting with Pro- 
fessor Whitney, in which facts are perverted and dates disregarded 
to sustain a statement that he “could afford to forget” something 
which had certainly never happened then if it ever happened at all? 
Well may Oxford endow for him a chair of original research ; for 
with an imagination like this, there seems to be no limit to the dis- 
coveries that can be made. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak in detail of the charge of 
gross blunders made by the American scholar while correcting the 
blunders of others; and we can only remark that here also is the 
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usual unfortunate discrepancy between what Whitney actually writes 
and what Miiller says he writes. Those of our readers who justly 
feel that assertions of this kind should never be taken upon trust, can 
easily compare the language attributed and the language really used, 
by looking up the references we give in three cases: first, on a point 
of Sanscrit grammar, page 490 (508), and “Oriental and Linguistic 
Studies,” I. 138 ; secondly, on the derivative nature of the Phoenician 
alphabet, page 430 (446), and “ Language and the Study of Lan- 
guage,” pages 295 and 462; and, thirdly, on the writings of Bur- 
nouf, page 515 (533), and “ Oriental and Linguistic Studies,” I. 135 
and 176-179. We specify these because they are all included in 
that curious collection of petty and important questions as to simple 
matters of fact which Miiller in this work professed a great anxiety 
to submit to a jury of scholars, —a list which ends with almost 
feminine spitefulness with the final point to be adjudicated, whether 
Professor Whitney has occasionally been forgetful. It ought, per- 
haps, to be added here, that Miiller sometimes makes the argument 
for his side seem more plausible by going to the German translations 
of the American scholar’s words, and turning them back into English 
of his own; a proceeding which shows of itself the liveliest anxiety 
to get at the precise meaning of the author criticised. 

It is with no feeling of pleasure that we have pointed out these 
glaring misstatements. The fall of a high reputation is never a mat- 
ter to contemplate with satisfaction, nor are charges tending to pro- 
duce it to be uttered lightly. We most certainly hope that Professor 
Miiller will be able to furnish explanations which will save his honor 
as a man, even if in so doing he is obliged to sacrifice somewhat his 
reputation as an accurate scholar. And we can well believe that much 
can be accounted for by the habit of loose thinking and writing which 
has grown upon him as a result of the anomalous situation in which 
he has been placed. His position, indeed, has been one that would 
have been apt to turn a much stronger head. Early making England 
his home, he brought to the students of that country a realizing sense 
that there was something in language beside the writing of Greek 
and Latin verses. It was to them the revelation of a new religion. 
It was not that others had not before entertained and expressed the 
same ideas. He was the first to make them attractive and operative, 
—the first who united knowledge of the subject with the power of 
popular exposition, — who possessed the faculty of clothing the driest 
details with the freshness and interest of living reality. The apostle 
of a new faith, he became identified in that country with the faith 
itself; an attack upon him was looked upon as an attack upon it. 
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It would certainly have been strange, if the adulation of which he 
has been made the object, the indisposition to doubt, or the inability 
to contradict his most questionable utterances had not made him 
self-confident and careless. Secure in the ignorant and unsuspecting 
devotion of the English public, he felt himself for a long time under 
no necessity of taking any apparent notice of the severe sifting which 
his views were receiving in other quarters, though the bitterness of 
his late expressions shows how deeply the hostile criticism must have 
rankled. In Germany, where the respect paid to the linguistic views 
advanced by him as a scholar had long been sinking, he was still 
esteemed, and perhaps feared, as a man of letters ; and the confidence 
felt in him in the latter capacity more than counterbalanced, until 
lately, the failing faith entertained for him in the former. But the 
voice of Germany, however potent, was practically shut out from the 
great mass in England by the difference of language; and it was 
only when a writer in his own tongue, and at last in the journals of 
his adopted land, gave utterance to the views which were widely held 
elsewhere, that he recognized the necessity of laying aside the pre- 
of indifference which could no longer be successfully kept up. 

» violence with which he now expresses himself, the recklessness 
with which he makes unsupported assertions, furnish convincing proof 
that he must have long bitterly felt in secret that his reputation in 
many respects was built upon insecure foundations ; that the opinion 
of the men in his own department best competent to judge was sure 
in the end to prevail over the ignorant devotion of the most servile 
English journal ; that felicity of expression could not forever hide 
crudeness of thought or give lasting life to ill-digested theories. But 
whatever be his failings, he has exercised a powerful influence both in 
England and in this country in favor of higher studies ; and he owes 
it to the men who have been stimulated by his words, who have 
long been wont to look upon him as one of their foremost leaders, to 
clear himself, if possible, from the damaging suspicions which the 
peculiar character of the articles we have reviewed is certain to beget. 
The opportunity for that has already been once afforded ; but while 
he availed himself of it to retract an interpretation whose falsity was 
apparent on its face, when once the context was seen, he failed to 
take the slightest notice of the far more serious charges demanding 
explanation which were brought to his attention at the same time 
and in the same place. It is a matter he cannot afford to neglect ; 
nor is it to the student only, in his own department, that a defence 
is due. It will be no jury of three that will pronounce upon his con- 
duct, but the jury of honorable men throughout Europe and America, 
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who may neither know nor care much about Sanscrit, but who do feel 
that the safety of truth lies not in repeating sounding phrases about 
it, but in honestly living up to it, even when dealing with one’s 
opponents or enemies; who will forgive, even if they regret, warmth 
of expression, but will never condone intentional misrepresentation. 
To the arbitrament of that jury he must submit himself, whether he 
will or no; by its decision must he stand or fall, whether he choose to 
recognize the tribunal or not; and the sentence it pronounces upon 
his reputation will be carried out, however much friends may deplore 
it, or against it partisans protest. 





10. — Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. 2 vols. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Company. 1876. 





Tue memoir of Mr. Ticknor is an agreeable and well-written 
book, rather large, perhaps, for the relative importance of its subject. 
Mr. Ticknor’s public services were rendered as Professor of Belles- 
Lettres at Harvard University from 1819 to 1835, as the author 
of a History of Spanish Literature, and as largely influential in 
founding and regulating the Public Library in Boston. He was a 
good and enlightened teacher of belles-lettres, acquainted with 
European universities as well as with European languages, and quite 
in advance of the views prevailing around him. His History of 
Spanish Literature is the work of one who loved his subject, and who 
brought the results of its long-continued and thorough study to put 
together a work which will not require to be done over again for 
some generations. As one of the Trustees of the Public Library, and 
especially as the confidential and trusted adviser of its founder, he 
showed the same knowledge and genuine love of books, and the same 
desire to make them acceptable to all who could use them worthily, 
that he showed on a different scale in the formation and use of his 
own library. 

Mr. Ticknor’s social life and character, however, far more than his 
public work, form the interest of these two volumes which have been 
widely found interesting. His qualities, his circumstances, and his 
opportunities were in some things unusual, in many things fortu- 
nate. He had the excellent gift of very decided tastes, and the good 
fortune of entire freedom. From the time when, a very young man, 
he took the then unusual step of going to study at Gittingen, to the 
last day of his life, he was singularly unhindered by circumstances. 
His two marked characteristics were a love of literature and a love 
of society, and they had full play for sixty years, 
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For literary occupation he had the qualifications of genuine pleas- 
ure in it, of scholarly thoroughness, of a remarkable and well-filled 
memory, and a just sense of the relation of one part of the common- 
wealth of letters to another; but he was a bibliophile rather than a 
producer, — one who dwelt gladly in the temple rather than a seer. 

His social gifts were many,—a cheerful, equable temper, readiness 
to make new friends and absolute constancy to old ones, quick appre- 
ciation, and response to whatever was interesting or notable, and, as 
life went on, stores of anecdote and a variety of interesting personal 
recollections quite unusual in this country. Isefore going to Europe, 
Mr. Ticknor had seen familiarly some of the most distinguished 
people in America, and the same good fortune accompanied him 
abroad. 

The spring of 1815 was an interesting time in England, and Mr. 
Ticknor caught sight of some of the people whose names belong to a 
period that was then closing. He saw Dr. Parr, heard Mrs. Siddons 
recite, and Dr. Rees told in his hearing a story of dining with Dr. 
Johnson and Boswell. He saw Lord Byron frequently, was with him 
when he heard the news of Waterloo, and gives interesting glimpses 
of Lady Byron. The kindness which he received was partly secured 
no doubt by the letters which he brought, and partly due to his own 
tact and good manners, but evidently he had the additional advan- 
tage of being a surprise. That he wore no wampum was in itself 
astonishing ; but that from the woods where the noble savage was 
supposed to prevail should issue a well-bred and intelligent young 
man, familiar with literature and thoroughly appreciative of its 
magnates, was enough in itself to make a social success. 

Mr. Ticknor’s next move was to Gittingen, where he lived a stu- 
dent’s life for nearly two years, making friends with the people around 
him, and passed on to their friends when he left the place. In 
Paris, where he established himself for five months, he saw the best 
of company, — Wm. Schlegel, Humboldt, Mme. de Staél and her family, 

Jenjamin Constant, Chateaubriand, etc. The journal, which is writ- 
ten always in a good, simple, straightforward fashion, gives sketches 
of all these people ; but neither here nor elsewhere in the book do we 
get any of those flashes of insight or vivid apercus which give a char- 
acter in a phrase, and stamp the conception of a great man forever on 
the memory. The book illustrates completely the saying that we see 
what we bring. The style runs on clearly and agreeably, but the 
thoughts and impressions received and conveyed are as absolutely 
within certain limits as the habitat of a family of plants. Five 
months in Rome and five months in Spain left time for a second visit 
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of three months to England and Scotland before returning to Boston, 
and the journal is again full of the most distinguished names. The 
Holland House set in London, and Scott, Southey, and Wordsworth 
in the country, are slightly sketched ; and in June, 1819, Mr. Ticknor 
returned home, ready to begin his work at Cambridge, and with an 
unfailing spring of affection and interest for the things about him. 
He entered his professorship in August of the same year, and retained 
the position for fifteen years, resigning it before his second visit to 
Europe. These years were passed in almost unbroken prosperity ; and 
more and more Mr. Ticknor’s love for, and cultivation of, society made 
a large part of his life. Society was to him one of the minor fine 
arts, of which the practice was its own reward. His house was ar- 
ranged on the footing that society was not an exceptional but an 
every-day affair, and that it consisted, not in gorgeous exhibitions of 
any kind, but in the intercourse of cultivated faculties, with due ad- 
mixture of gayety and novelty. Material adjuncts were well organized 
and well kept in the background ; and in a community quite without 
real taste for society, Mr. Ticknor’s example had a positive value as 
showing what a pleasant thing it might be. 

Leaving America in June, 1835, Mr. Ticknor was for three years in 
Europe with his family, renewing old friendships and making new 
ones. The Life gives a pleasant account of Dresden, its homely little 
court, and of the winter spent there in study and society. Travel in 
Germany followed ; and one of the most interesting things in the book 
is Mr. Ticknor’s account of an interview with Metternich, whose no- 
tion that revolutions were probable in England and improbable in 
France reads oddly now. Rome, Paris, and England, with whatever is 
agreeable in them and on the way to them, filled the time till June, 
1838, when Mr. Ticknor came home to stay till 1856. At this time 
he made another visit to Europe, mainly on account of plans and pur- 
chases referring to the Public Library, making nearly nine years 
spent in Europe during a life of seventy-nine. 

No one can read Mr. Ticknor’s letters without recognizing that he 
was a loyal American, but the loyal American of those days was very 
different from those who could claim the title now. American scholars 
looked eastward for modes and inspiration ; American conditions were 
held to be good as far as they cohered with English, or were simply re- 
ceived as inferior. American individuality hardly asserted itself, or in 
a poor-relation fashion which makes one think that our last war was 
in fact our first Declaration of Independence. Mr. Ticknor’s life up to 
1856 was steeped in the coloring of foreign influences, and in its 
remaining years there was more dissonance between the man and his 
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surroundings than in the happier, earlier period. No other life will 
be lived in America like Mr. Ticknor’s, and this gives an historical 
value to the memoir quite different from its current. agreeableness.  - 

The Boston to which Mr. Ticknor returned in 1838 had a physiog- 
nomy quite its own, of which no good portrait exists. Its character- 
istic quality was perhaps provincialism, but provincialism based on 
Puritanism, stirred within fixed limits by great activity of mind, and 
lit up, though hardly enlightened, by some notable men. The logical 
social results of republican institutions had not yet worked themselves 
out. Lingering tradition and close-woven associations seemed solid 
and sure to continue. There were leaders in Israel, — people whose 
natural vocation it was to decide on important questions, — and who 
took the crown of the causeway in things intellectual as surely if not 
as consciously as any red-cloaked Glasgow merchant of old days. 

The political creed was Whig, if creed that were which consisted 
mainly of an unlimited respect for the status quo, and which left its 
disciples to strike out quite wild when confronted with, or called upon 
for anything like a principle. Whiggery meant sound views on the 
tariff, good, quiet management of the elections, a deference for 
Southern opinion and action which lacked the grace coming from 
bodily or mental equilibrium, a horror of General Jackson, and a 
worship of Mr. Webster. 

“ We that had loved him so, followed him, honored him; 
Lived in his ‘dark’ and magnificent eye,” 
might have been the phrase of any of the solid men whom the gods 
had not made poetical, but whose loyal, joyful admiration for Mr. 
Webster’s great gifts and imposing presence had in it an element of 
real poetry. : 

A large portion of the better educated classes of Boston at that 
time were Unitarians. The battle with Calvinism had been fought 
in Boston by men of keen wits, men of saintly lives, men of a home- 
spun practicality ; and those who filled the Unitarian churches en- 
joyed a combination of emotions rarely united. The keen joy of truth 
aggressive and triumphant blended in their consciousness with a tran- 
quil conviction that the limits of truth had been reached. The con- 
servative Unitarianism of that day was a signal example of how 
much in earnest, how logical, and how peacefully inconsistent human 
nature may be. Among the able preachers of the new’ creed, Dr. 
Channing's reputation has wholly outreached that of his apparent 
compeers ; and to understand the enthusiasm which his sermons cre- 
ated, one must remember for how many hundred years the congrega- 
tion had heard itself denounced and damned. To hear of one’s actual 
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excellence and possible perfection was a fascinating change, and 
neither preachers nor congregations troubled themselves to perceive 
that the weapons which had overthrown orthodoxy were inevitably 
ruthless against the coherent hetorodoxy in which they rested and 
were thankful. 

Society was small, and showed the conditions which belong to small 
societies, — interest in each other's affairs and close oversight of each 
other’s actions ; a great admiration of conceded excellence, modified 
by occasional comments too personal to be dignified as criticism ; 
an instinctive horror of revolutionary opinions, however speciously 
disguised ; and a rigidity which made its dissolution a necessary pre- 
liminary to growth. Add to these the kindliness of neighborhood, 
the benignities of assured superiority, and a certain intellectual stir 
which kept the surface from stagnation, and we get a notion of what 
may fairly be called Old Boston, which felt itself permanent even 
while its doom was written on the wall. 

In the centre of Whiggism grew up Antislavery, and society with 
the instinct of self-preservatiou found vivid amusement in the long- 
haired men and dithyrambic women who preached the new faith. 
How ludicrous, how ill-bred, how intolerably troublesome they were, 
Boston was aware ; also how fit and even necessary it was that they 
should be silenced. The feelings of our Southern friends were to 
be considered, and our comfort demanded energy. They were but 
a handful, quite incapable of political effect ; in fact one knew the 
secret motive of each of them; but in any case, silence them ; break 
up the meetings; put Mr. Garrison in jail for safe-keeping; keep 
them quiet ! 

All this had its natural result ; the handful became a nation, and, 
what was worse, one and another of those whom Boston delighted to 
honor joined themselves to this crew of fanatics. The history of 
Antislavery is the history of the country. We all know the price 
and the penalty paid, and one of the small side-issues was the break- 
ing up in Boston of a social condition which had not the cement of 
impersonal truth, though even the beginning of the end was not 
visible till some years after Mr. Ticknor’s return. 


Into the cool fortresses of Unitarianism, also, about these days 
(1841), strode a champion who struck the shield till the walls rang, 
and then blew the horn till far-away echoes answered. Mr. Theo- 
dore Parker took up the balances in which the founders of Unita- 
rianism had weighed the creeds of the world, and proposed to weigh 
the founders. It was with natural pangs and protests, and with 
hands clinging fast to what they counted their own, that the leaders 
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met the assault. What else could they do but raise the hue and 
cry? Mr. Parker had their own weapon in his hands ; their position 
was utterly untenable ; they had helped to establish the propositions 
with which he confuted them, and alas! it is not given to all to die 
with dignity. Contemporaneous with these two influences, and inter- 
acting with them, but, as it were, chemically rather than mechani- 
cally, Transcendentalism became a power in Boston. Whatever may 
be the value of this movement for the world at large, it was a greatly 
needed solvent in the place where it grew up; it questioned values, 
it ignored conventions ; it called on whatever was “ viable” to answer 
for itself or else to disappear; it heard composedly the shrieks of 
misbelief, unbelief, disbelief, which assailed it; it gave great help 
toward showing that freedom, instead of bearing the same relation 
to its opposite as is shown in Talleyrand’s definition of non-interven- 
tion, “un mot political et métaphysique qui veut dire 4 peu prés la 
méme chose que l’intervention,” meant free speech, free opinion, free 
living. 

Taking three men as roughly representative, Mr. Garrison, Mr. 
Parker, and Mr. Emerson were the three most influential men in 
Boston of the years between 1836 and 1860; and it is not uncharac- 
teristic of what in America calls itself good society, that it had no 
part in any of them. 

In 1849 Mr. Ticknor’s “ History of Spanish Literature” was pub- 
lished, and he enjoyed the pleasure of seeing the chief work of his life 
praised by competent critics, and more generally interesting than he 
had anticipated. The creation and organization of the Public Library 
in Boston supplied perhaps the strongest new interest after Mr. 
Ticknor’s book was finished, and he furnished sound views and much 
careful work towards its successful arrangement. There was a dra- 
matic propriety in this occupation of his closing years; to know, to 
collect, and to use books himself had been the work of his youth and 
middle life ; to collect and arrange them for the use of others was a 
main interest of his decline. His letters before and during the war 
are not more desponding than was inevitable ; he is ready to do what 
he holds to be his duty as a citizen; but it is war, not slavery, 
which seems to him the intolerable evil. 

Mr. Ticknor died in 1871, after a life of unusual industry, equa- 
nimity, and happiness, of which the memoir gives a clear and good 
account ; and we know of no American book so thick-set with names 
and sketches of distinguished and interesting people. 
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11. — Prose Essays by Poets. 1. Victorian Poets. By Epmunp Ciar- 
ENCE STEDMAN. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1876. 

2. Essays and Studies, By Avcernon Cuar_es Swinsurne. Lon- 
don: Chatto and Windus. 1875. 


How many poets have flourished in England during the last forty 
years? One hundred and fifty, says Mr. Stedman ; a surprising num- 
ber truly ; and he has painfully enumerated and criticised all of them. 
The criticism of poets on contemporary poets is always interesting to 
contemporary readers; but it can in most cases neither survive its 
subjects, nor prolong their lives ; and a great part of the labor spent 
on this book can result in securing no more distinct fame in future for 
the crowd of rhymers who lived under Victoria than is now enjoyed 
by the crowd who lived under Anne. 

“ Sons of a day, just buoyant on the flood, 
Then numbered with the puppies in the mud. 
Ask ye their names? I could as soon disclose 
The names of these blind puppies as of those.” 


It is only a great poet who can preserve the memory of a little one. 
Meevius and Pye are indeed immortal; but then Horace and Lord 
Byron were critics of a different order from Mr. Stedman. The in- 
terest of this book will be found concentrated on a few names, con- 
spicuous, if not illustrious, among the writers of the present day. 
Those selected for special notice, beyond the few lines conscientiously 
given to each of the smallest poetasters, are for the most part those 
which the ordinary reader would expect and approve as representa- 
tive; not, perhaps, without a protest against calling Landor a Vic- 
torian poet at all. Hood, Proctor, Arnold, Mrs. Browning, Buchanan, 
Swinburne, Rossetti, and Morris are given a prominence which to 
very many readers will seem the due of each of them, and the 
strong and weak points of each are pointed out, in most cases, 
with a delicacy and discrimination which the admirers of any can 
hardly quarrel with. The attractiveness of different parts of the 
book to different readers must vary exactly as tastes in poetry vary ; 
criticism is apt to be uninteresting when the subject criticised is un- 
familiar ; and the part which will be most popular will be that which 
treats of the poets generally read ; a description certainly not includ- 
ing all of those just mentioned: while others, to whom Mr. Sted- 


man rightly allots the most space of all, are of the greatest impor- 
tance, as well by their merits as by their reputation with the public ; 
every one has his own opinion about them, and is anxious to compare 
it with the opinion of others. 
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Among the Victorian poets two names stand out pre-eminent ; and 
every reader of poetry will turn at once to see what the critic has to 
say of Tennyson and of Browning. Of the first he writes lovingly 
and at length ; and the most original, as well as the most interesting 
part of the book is that in which the inspiration of some of the sweet- 
est and most popular of Tennyson's verses is traced to its source in 
the idyls of the Greek pastoral poets. The likeness in sentiment and 
expression between the familiar English lines and Mr. Stedman's 
charming and accurate renderings of Theocritus and Moschus cannot 
fail to strike the most careless reader; and the more attentive ad- 
mirer of the modern poet must be impressed with a new conviction 
that we may still derive some pleasure, if not profit, from the study 
of those classical models on which such abundant contempt is poured 
by many of the instructors of youth in the present day. Modern 
education is nothing if not scientific, and, as it is pleased to call itself, 
practical, and doubtless it has useful results. Yet we may believe 
that earnest study of beetles, or ozone, or the theory of rent would 
have counted for less in the production of ““The Princess” than the ree- 
ollection of a few lines in a dead language. The true friend of liberal 
education will be duly respectful to the beetles; he will see that 
his children are taught to measure them in millimetres and describe 
them in several living tongues; but he will not permit their study 
wholly to efface the memory of that nobler learning from which the 
greatest poets of our time are not ashamed to borrow. 

Mr. Stedman's observations on Tennyson’s other writings show a 
natural appreciation increased by a careful study, and expressed in a 
clear, if not a striking style. No admirer of the poet can deny that 
he receives his full meed of praise from a critic deeply impressed with 
his excellence, yet not too much impressed to be discriminating ; 
witness the remarks on “ Maud.” 

But if Mr. Stedman does full justice to Tennyson, he is far less sat- 
isfactory in his treatment of the other great poet of our day. It is 
clear that he has but small liking for Browning, and no sympathy 
with him; he is wholly in the dark as to what the poet means to 
express, and naturally finds the expression defective ; and defective 
indeed it is, if regarded as his critic regards it, as a defence of “the 
elective affinities against impediments of law, theology, or social 
rank.” Browning's poetry is no more the outcome of such a formula 
than of the binomial theorem ; but though it may fail to convey ideas 
which the poet never thought of, it is mighty in the expression of 
thoughts, of questions, and of answers which the reader’s mind often 
first recognizes as belonging to itself when presented in a few com- 
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pressed and powerful lines, once read and never forgotten. It is this 
power of saying what every one thinks, and thinks so unconsciously 
that he never even attempts to say it, that makes the true poet ; and 
it is the power of saying the same things in perfect words that makes 
the great poet; nor should greatness necessarily be denied if the 
words are not always accurate in rhyme or musical in sound. 

To Mr. Stedman, beauty in the workmanship of verse is all-impor- 
tant ; and it is this which makes his praise of Browning very perfunc- 
tory; it seems as if he were continually wishing to say, as he does 
say of certain poems which he names: “The language of the 
simplest of these is so intricate that we have to be educated in a new 
tongue to comprehend them; their value lies in the human nature 
revealed under such fantastic and to us unne.ural aspects developed 
in other times.” Here are half a dozen lines of one of these : — 

“ That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it. 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred ’s soon hit. 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses a unit. 

That, has the world here, — should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him! 

This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed, 
Seeking shall find him.” 

Is this fantastic, or intricate, or unnatural to these times? Per- 
haps it is the last: then so much the worse for these times; but 
surely it is poetry, and that of no common order. 

It is this same admiration for manner and comparatively slight 
value for thought in poetry, which allows our critic to pass with 
scarcely a word over Clough ; a poet unfortunately best known by his 
lame and impotent English hexameters, but whose other verses, and 
in particular his religious poems, more truly and forcibly represent 
the spirit of some of the best minds of this generation than those of 
any other writer. 

The theory on which Mr. Stedman founds his conclusions seems to 
be as follows. The scientific and poetic views of the world, always 
opposed, were never more widely opposite than now. Throughout 
the period under discussion, science has been advancing with long 
strides towards truth, and poetry is left lagging far behind and rather 
out of repute. Reason has vanquished imagination. In the light of 
science it is no longer easy to idealize the facts of the world. Yet 
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Mr. Stedman expects the time to come, perhaps soon, when poetry 
will, out of these new and hard materials, which science is furnishing, 
again build up splendid structures for the imagination to inhabit ; but 
meanwhile the transition process from the old to the new themes 
occasions a period of embarrassment, doubt, wavering, and consequent 
lack of inspiration in the poetry of to-day. The poets, therefore, the 
lovers of beauty, devote their genius to perfecting modes of expres- 
sion, smoothing their verses, inventing intricate and lovely metres, 
polishing their style. Hence the only greatness of such a period is 
found in technical proficiency ; the difference in value of its poets is 
proportioned to their varying faculties of expression. 

This is, on the whole, a just account of the character of our more 
modern poetry. Melody, rhythm, voice, picturesqueness, are qual- 
ities which belong to our poets in as full measure as Mr. Stedman 
asserts. But why should it not be clearly recognized that these are 
but inferior attributes of the muse, afterall? It is one thing to prat- 
tle on and on with Morris, or to roll on one’s tongue the rich romances 
of Tennyson, but quite another thing to cry with the voice of Byron 
or soar with the wing of Shelley. These facts are hardly kept in view 
so clearly as is best in Mr. Stedman’s special criticisms, though well 
stated in his general essay. The readers of the book will find that it 
is by a rather Victorian canon — that is, the ability to be Victorian 
and easy —that these Victorian poets are judged. By this they are 
praised, by this condemned. On this principle Swinburne is lauded, 
and on this principle Browning meets with severe criticism. 

We do not imagine that Mr. Stedman really intends to rank Mr. 
Swinburne’s achievements so high, or Mr. Browning's so low, as he 
appears to do. Browning seems almost excluded from the rank of 
poet, at least of poet properly so called. This is doubtless a result of 
the “technical” standard by which the author confessedly judges. 
But certainly Browning cannot be so dismissed, and any critical 
definition of poet which does not cover his case, is not on the whole a 
satisfactory one. Considering his keenness of thought, his exuberant 
imagination, his subtle power to take hold of his readers, the vivid- 
ness of his best scenes, the strong lines of his characters, we can 
scarcely avoid calling him the strongest, truest poet of the Victorians. 

On the other hand, a rather undue stress is laid on the peculiar 
merits of Swinburne. This, again, proceeds from the technical nature 
of the canon used. So far as melodious numbers, attained however 
by the strangest tormenting of language, contribute to poetry, Swin- 
burne is the most poetical of all our poets, the most musical of all 
our bards; but his verse has all the limitations as well as the powers 
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of music. His poems tinkle and sing, but what effect do these sweet 
vowels and delicate consonants bring? Do we not go our way, and 
straightway forget what manner of words these were? The praise 
lavished on him by Mr. Stedman is indiscriminate. If Swinburne 
has sung sweetly of beautiful things, he has also raved foully of 
horrible things. Even these latter verses, Mr. Stedman thinks, “are 
quite too fine to lose.” The only excuse which suggests itself for his 
comment is a charitable hope that he does not understand them. 

But to know Mr. Swinburne’s merits and defects it is not neces- 
sary to turn to his poems. They speak loudly for themselves in his 
volume of prose essays, the title of which stands second at the head 
of this notice. 


Mr. Swinburne is a master of fine words ; and this is how he uses 
them. “It is said, sometimes, that a man may have a strong and 
perfect style who has nothing to convey worth conveyance under 
cover of it. This is indeed a favorite saying of men who have no 
words in which to convey the thoughts which they have not, . 
but it remains for them to prove, as well as assert, that beauty and 
power of expression can accord with emptiness or sterility of matter, 
or that impotence of articulation must imply depth and wealth of 
thought. This flattering unction the very foolishest of malignants 
will hardly in this case” (he is speaking of Mr. Dante Rossetti’s 
verses) “be able to lay upon the corrosive sore which he calls his 
soul: the ulcer of ill-will must rot unrelieved by the rancid oint- 
ment of such fiction.” Whether or not the possible coexistence of an 
elaborate style and a frivolous or base subject can be proved from 
the works of the author of Eden Bower and Love-Lily, we will not 
stop to inquire ; but will salve our malignant and cankered soul with 
the contemplation of the very book from which the above extract is 
taken. It affords a uew proof, if any were needed, of the author's 
astonishing power over the English language, and of his utter waste 
and abuse of that power. It is not indeed so far perverted, as in 
many of his poems, to the vivid picturing of delirious depravity ; 
though even here traces are not wanting of the author’s perpetual 
prurient longing to express the unexpressibly hideous. But the only 
thing in the English language less wild than Mr. Swinburne’s verse 
is his prose; and its perfect wildness cannot be for a moment for- 
gotten, even in the surpassing luxuriance of his style. Serious criti- 
cism of his matter is impossible. What shall be said to a man who 
calls Victor Hugo the master poet of the age ; to whom Mr. Rossetti’s 
sonnets recall those of Shakespeare, to the grievous disadvantage of 
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the latter, in respect of noble fulness of form and stately and shapely 
beauty of build; who considers Byron’s Vision of Judgment the final 
perfection of his satirical powers ; and who is forced to admit Dante 
and Milton to be less great poets than Homer and Aischylus, Sopho- 
cles and Shakespeare, inasmuch as these latter had the decency to 
keep “‘the very skirts of their thought, the very hem of their gar- 
ments, clean from the pollution of this pestilence,” by which polite 
epithet is intended “the most hateful creed in all history,” namely, 
the Christian? Such folly (and of such the book is full) is only 
made to appear more foolish by the eloquent and musical language 
in which it is often clothed. 

Mr. Swinburne has written some magnificent and many fine verses ; 
he has written, too, much sound and fury, signifying nothing; and 
he has also suug forgotten monstrosities of vice in words which by 
their very extravagance happily fail to convey any adequate idea of 
the vileness of the imagination which suggests them. It is painful 
to see that among his various styles he steadily tends to refuse the 
good and choose the evil, and seems ambitious to live in the memory 
of man rather as a foul-mouthed and foul-minded lunatic than as a 
poet ; as author of the Essays and the Anactoria, rather than of the 
Atalanta in Calydon. 

A comparison of these two volumes of essays can hardly be at- 
tempted; the criticisms of the American poet are calm, well-bred, 
scholarly, and reasonable, even if the reasons are not always convin- 
cing ; those of the English can only be likened to the utterances of 
what he himself would prettily call “a blatant Bassarid.” On the 
whole we prefer our countryman. 

“’T is wiser being good than bad, 
*T is safer being meek than fierce, 
’T is fitter being sane than mad.” 





12.— William Godwin ; His Friends and Contemporaries. By C., 
Keoan Paut. With Portraits and lllustrations. In two volumes. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 


Tuts has been called the Age of Biographies, and it is no bad 
qualification for an age, if it be well deserved. A good biography is 
a thoroughly good thing, and if properly done should surpass any but 
the best of novels in interest. A biographer does his work well in 
proportion as he possesses the gift or art of making his subject a liv- 
ing soul, clothed with buman nature, flesh and blood, and of like pas- 
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sions as we ourselves, a personal identity whom we seem to have seen 
and known. It is the lack of this power that makes so many biogra- 
phies dry and “fishionless” as the Scotch say, the subjects mere 
lay-figures on which to hang dry facts, without life or motion in them- 
selves. Indeed, we incline to believe that a good biographer should 
have in him the making of a good romance-writer to the extent at 
least of being able to conceive vividly and to describe picturesquely 
the person and his adventures that he has to deal with. George Sand’s 
Histoire de ma Vie, — at least all the early part of it, — and Lockhart’s 
“Life of Scott,” are instances in point. Open them where one may, 
it is as hard to lay them down till they are finished as it is to leave 
“Tom Jones,” or “Sir Charles Grandison,” or “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
or “ Vanity Fair,” or “ Adam Bede” in the middle of the volume. 
The life of William Godwin with which we have to do, though not 
exactly an example of the very highest style of biography, is very 
fairly well done, and affords sufficient materials out of which the 
reader can reconstruct a sufficiently lively image of a man once 
famous, but very imperfectly known to the present generation. Mr. 
Paul, the author, has all the industry, accuracy, and clear-sightedness 
which go to the making of a good biographer, but he has not the gift 
or art of which we have spoken, which makes the characters of the 
story breathe and move before us in their habit as they lived. He 
has however endeavored to make Godwin and those of his contem- 
poraries with whom he deals describe themselves as far as possible, and 
his analyses and criticisms of what they do and say are generally well 
discriminated and illustrative of the narrative. The turn of his mind 
is evidently rather critical than observing, inclining to look at persons 
and facts subjectively rather than objectively, and thus to a cer- 
tain extent to leave the impression on the minds of the readers of 
spectral appearances rather than realities of flesh and blood, as he 
marshals before them the procession of the men and women he has 
summoned from the abyss of the past. Still, his characters are less of 
abstractions, and more of entities than those of the herd of memoir- 
writers, and the readers of to-day owe him their thanks for the way 
in which he has done his work, even if it be conceivable that it might 
have been better done by a greater artist. We would say, however, 
while upon this point, that we could wish he had given more of his 
critical acumen and literary skill to an analysis and account of the 
works which made Godwin a famous author for so many years. It is 
too much perhaps to expect that novel-readers of the present day, 
when, on an average, a novel a day, Sundays included, gushes from the 
London press, to go back and read “ St. Leon” and “ Mandeville” and 
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“Fleetwood,” oreven “Caleb Williams” for themselves, though these 
works made so large a part of the romantic reading of their grandmoth- 
ers. And yery good reading they were too in their way, though it was 
not the way of the bigamous and murderous school that has come after 
them. This is shown by the editions they passed through and the 
length of time they held the novel-reading public, and it would have 
been well if Mr. Paul had dwelt longer upon them and given an out- 
line of their plots and characters, of their literary merits and demerits. 
It would have given a more distinctive idea of the power and skill which 
Godwin undoubtedly possessed, and accounted for the reputation he 
had with his contemporaries, since what has survived to this day 
might seem hardly to demand so elaborate a work as this life. More 
attention is given to “ Political Justice,”.the work which gave Godwin 
his chief weight with his generation, but even this might have been 
treated of in a manner to make the sensation it created better under- 
stood at this day. This is about all the fault we have to find with 
Mr. Paul’s way of doing his work, the general result of which is well 
deserving of commendation and gratitude. 

The life of Godwin, though interesting, as any human life ingen- 
uously told must be, is mainly of a painful interest. It was a life of 
domestic and pecuniary troubles, of heavy griefs and disappointments, 
of maimed and imperfect successes, without the cheerfulness and 
elasticity of temperament which enable some fortunate natures to defy 
fate and fortune to make them miserable. He had not the support 
and comfort under his struggles and misfortunes which spirits touched 
to happier issues find in religious faith and hope. All that he had 
to oppose to calamity and sorrow was a stern stoical endurance of the 
inevitable, without repining or complaint, —a patience born of an iron 
will and an indomitable purpose. He was content with such repose 
of mind as atheism could afford; at least he sought no other, and lived 
and died in its shadow. He was not a Pantheist, in the modern ac- 
ceptance of the term, — indeed, that form of faith had hardly devel- 
oped itself at the time his opinions were formed,— but he was, in his 
own words, “an adorer of nature.” He says in words worth quoting, 
“T should pine to death, if 1 did not live in the midst of so majestic 
a structure as I behold on every side. 1 am never weary of admiring 
and reverencing it. All that I see, the earth, the sea, the rivers, the 
trees, the clouds, animals, and, most of all, man, fill me with love and 
astonishment. My soul is full to bursting with the mystery of all 
this, and I love it the better for its mysteriousness. It is too won- 
derful for me ; it is past finding out ; but it is beyond measure deli- 
cious. This is what I call religion.” It must be a very severe 
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religionist that would refuse to allow that such an infidel as this was 
at least not far from the kingdom of heaven. 

The scepticism of Godwin was due partly to the free-thinking spirit 
which was so rife during the last century, and partly to the reaction 
from the extreme strictness of early training which has hurried so 
many able men into the same extreme. He was born in the year 
1756, the son of a dissenting minister of the most rigid type of Cal- 
vinism. There was nothing in the domestic influences of his child- 
hood to make religion lovely in his eyes. His futher was a man of a 
narrow mind and imperfect education, though affectionate and well- 
meaning. ‘The thunders of the law were what he loved most to dwell 
upon, and his ruling of his household was of the most rigid description. 
Of this Godwin gives this proof : — 

“One Sunday, as 1 walked in the garden, I happened to take the 
cat in my arms. My father saw me and seriously reproved my levity, 
remarking that on the Lord’s day he was ashamed to observe me de- 
meaning myself with such profaneness !” 

His education in childhood and youth was conducted in this spirit 
of religious strictness. At eight years old he had read through both 
the Old and New Testaments, -— an experience which doubtless had 
an “excellent effect on his English style, whether or not it greatly 
redounded to his infant edification. One of his teachers initiated his 
youthful mind into the more advanced doctrines of Sandeman, “ who, 
after Calvin had damned ninty-nine in a hundred of mankind, con- 
trived a scheme for damning ninety-nine in a hundred of the followers 
of Calvin!” We trust that the keenness of this gospel must have 
abated in later times, as the gentle Faraday was a disciple of Sande- 
man, as well as an excellent gentleman formerly connected with the 
business affairs of the neighboring university, and to whose liberality 
she owes in a large measure the theatre in which her last Commence- 
ment was held, and which is dedicated to such services hereafter. 
The taint of the Sandemanian heresy was suthcient to procure God- 
win’s rejection by the Dissenting College at Homerton, and his educa- 
tion was finished at the Hoxton Theological Seminary, over which Dr. 
Rees, of Cyclopaedic memory, presided. Here the young neophyte 
encountered a very opposite heresy in Dr. Rees, who doubted the 
eternity of future punishment for anybody! The worthy divine, 
however, declined disseminating this doctrine, from fear of its effect 
on “the grosser mass of mankind.” 

In 1777, when he was twenty-one years old, he began preaching as 
a dissenting minister, and was settled at Ware and Stow Market and 
at Beaconsfield. During the few years that he ivllowed this profession 
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his mind was actively exercised in considering the dogmas he was 
expected to enforce, and gradually working himself clear of them. He 
halted for a while at Socinianism as a resting-place on his pilgrimage 
from Calvinism carried to the highest point to utter unbelief. Be- 
fore he was thirty he had given up his ministry and fallen back upon 
his pen for his support. He wrote a Life of Lord Chatham, three 
novels long since foundered in the depths of oblivion, contributions to 
some of the periodicals of the day, and the historical portion of the 
New Annual Register. But his first fame as an author came with the 
publication, in 1793, of his work in two volumes on “ Political Jus- 
tice.” This book made a profound impression at the time it appeared. 
The excitement in the general mind arising from the French Revolu- 
tion was at its height, and this treatise, which was designed as the gos- 
pel of a new and improved state of society, came just at the time when 
men’s minds were ready to receive it. Much of the doctrine of the 
book was not new at the time it appeared, some of its principles being 
derived from no less philosophical and orthodox sources than Hume 
and Jonathan Edwards, and its details have been worn to rags by 
radicalism of later date. But the ideas it contains and the opinions it 
maintains were never set forth in more lucid order or in more trans- 
parent phrase than by Godwin. Its success is shown by two unim- 
peachable proofs. Godwin was paid a thousand guineas by his book- 
seller, and the Privy Council deliberated as to the propriety of 
prosecuting the author. But Pitt, anticipating Cobbett’s apophthegm, 
that “you can’t make a fellow with a full belly a rebel,” wisely de- 
cided that men who could afford to pay three guineas for a book 
against property would not be likely to try to carry out its principles. 
Besides the institution of property he attacked that of government 
resting upon force, even of one by a national assembly, which was 
then regarded as the perfection of political wisdom. Tests and 
church establishments, it is needless to say, met with small mercy 
at his hands, and marriage was denounced as “the worst of all laws.” 
Godwin was a man of the coldest temperament and the strictest 
purity of life ; and though even he could not state his doctrine in a 
way that is not revolting to a pure mind and just taste, there is no 
taint about it of the pruriency of the free-love arguments of the 
present day. It is pure reason, as he received it, pronouncing on an 
abstract point of conduct. 

In 1794, at the time of what was called “ Pitt’s Reign of Terror,” 
when Hardy, Thelwall, and Horne Tooke were to be tried for treason 
for discussing the question of parliamentary reform, Godwin came to 
the rescue of the constitutional right of free speech in a letter to 
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Lord Chief Justice Eyre on his charge to the grand jury and the law 
as to high treason therein laid down. This publication had great 
effect in instructing the minds of the middle class from which the 
juries were to be drawn, and prepared them to resist the sophistry and 
the tears of Sir John Scott, the attorney-general, afterwards Lord E]- 
don, and to yield to the resistless eloquence of Erskine. After his 
acquittal, Horne Tooke raised Godwin’s hand to his lips, saying he could 
not do less to the hand that had saved his life. Had the accused 
parties been convicted, Godwin undoubtedly would have been indicted 
for sedition. His conduct at this crisis brought him into friendly 
relations with the leading spirits of the opposition in Parliament and 
out of it, such as Fox, Lord Lauderdale, Sheridan, Holcroft, the 
author of “The Road to Ruin,” who had been one of the prisoners 
acquitted in 1794, Dr. Parr, Lord Holland, and others. He had pre- 
viously been acquainted with Canning, when he was beginning life, 
and could count among his friends at one time and another many 
eminent persons, such as Professor Porson, Mackintosh, Ritson, the 
collector of ballads, who will live forever in Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott,” 
and Etruria Wedgwood, who was a most liberal and generous friend 
to him in the pecuniary troubles which gathered about him in later life. 
Godwin was sensible to the charm of female beauty, and had strictly 
platonic friendships with several lovely women, notably with Mrs. 
Inchbald, who is described by Mrs. Shelley as singularly beautiful and 
attractive. Mary Robinson, better known as the Perdita of the 
Prince of Wales, another beautiful and fascinating fair one, was a 
friend and correspondent of Godwin’s, who continued his acquaintance 
with her to her death. Though rigid in his own personal con- 
duct as to women, his views as to the moral relations of men and 
women probably made him lenient as to those of the fair Perdita 
towards various admirers. Miss Alderson, afterwards Mrs. Opie, 
was another female friend, of a very different description, with whom 
Jodwin was on intimate terms of intercourse and correspondence. 
One of his oddest friendships in his later life was one with Lady 
Caroline Lamb. 

But the woman whose charms of person and mind gave to Godwin 
the greatest happiness he knew during his life, though too soon extin- 
guished, was the celebrated Mary Wollstonecraft. The daughter of a 
profligate and spendthrift father, passing an unhappy youth with 
uncongenial and unkind sisters and brothers, forced to earn her 
bread as a governess, by writing books for children, and translating 
works from the French and German, she learned to think for herself, 
whatever may be thought of the result of her meditations. In 1791 
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was published her famous book, the “Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman.” Very erroneous ideas prevail among those who have only 
heard its name as to its character. It would be regarded as lamenta- 
bly behind the demands of the case by the advocates of the emanci- 
pation of women of our day. She made no demand for political 
equality with men, and treated the Christian religion and the institu- 
tion of marriage with entire respect. Indeed, to judge from her 
letters, she was the furthest in the world from any tinge of free think- 
ing up to this time at least. Her letters are marked with all the 
signs of evangelical or Calvinistic training and conviction. The book 
is a plea for the equality of the education of men and women. Not 
what is now claimed as the coeducation of men and women, or their 
education in the same seminaries, but that as much attention should 
be given to the cultivation of the mind and the strengthening of the 
facultjes of the one sex as of the other. The extreme plainness of 
speech with which she set forth her doctrines perhaps had as much 
to do with the censures aimed at it as the doctrines themselves. The 
work was permeated, moreover, with the ideas as to the rights of 
men then agitating the mind of England by contagion from France, 
which helped to give it a worse name than its actual qualities called 
for. 

Soon after this publication, Mary Wollstonecraft went to Paris to 
perfect herself in French, as well as in the hope that the prevailing 
Anglomania might help her to some advantageous position. She was 
in Paris during the Reign of Terror, and was exposed to many of the 
inconveniences and even dangers incident to strangers, during those 
fearful days. While there, under these circumstances, she made the 
acquaintance of Gilbert Imlay, an American citizen, a captain in the 
army of the Revolution, and residing in Paris apparently as the agent 
of some speculation in our waste lands. He was a man of ability 
and attractive manners, and Mary Wollstonecraft formed a sincere 
attachment to him. Godwin had not yet published his “ Political 
Justice,” and whether she had evolved his ideas on the subject of 
marriage from her own mind, or whether her affections were too 
strong for her principles, if they were of the Old World stamp, she 
lived with Imlay as his wife without the preliminary ceremony hav- 
ing been performed. There were legal difficulties in the way of a 
marriage between foreigners without exposing them to certain risks, 
she being a British subject, and war existing between the countries: 
And it is doubtful whether the marriage would have been regarded 
as valid in Englaud. There is no question that she regarded herself 
as the wife of Imlay, and fully believed that he would remain a faith- 
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ful husband to her. But he proved unworthy of her love and con- 
stancy, and deserted her and her child, after her return to England in 
1795. When this was beyond doubt, she attempted suicide by 
drowning, in an access of despairing insanity. Fortunately, she was 
reserved for a brief season of happiness. When she and Godwin met, 
it was not long before they came to an understanding, although he 
seems to have acted on Mrs. Malaprop’s suggestion, and “ begun with 
a little aversion” at their first meeting. This, however, was soon 
overcome, and they were married March 27, 1797, and in St. Pancras 
Church! Though they both thus sacrificed their abstract ideas to 
the concrete prejudices of mankind, they did not stoop to comply 
with the vulgar usages of married life so far as to live together in one 
house, at least as a general thing. Fearing that familiarity might 
breed contempt and aversion, Godwin took rooms about twenty doors 
off their common home in Somerstown, in which separate apartments 
he spent the chief of his day and often slept there at night. Little 
Fanny Imlay was, of course, received as the adopted child of the 
family, and was always regarded by Godwin as his daughter. But 
this was but a brief gleam of light thrown upon two lives which had 
been but too generally clouded by misfortune or sorrow. The next 
autumn Mrs. Godwin died, soon after the birth of Mary, afterwards 
the wife of Shelley. Godwin again yielded his abstract objections to 
religious observances, and permitted his wife to be buried according to 
the rites of the Church of England. One of his intimate friends, 
Tuthill by name, more consistently refused to assist at religious cere- 
monies of which he doubted the morality. All the rest of his friends, 
though, as he says, equally “averse of religious ceremonies,” waived 
their scruples for the time. Poor Godwin was not physically equal 
to attend the funeral himself. ; 

Profound and sincere as was the grief of Godwin at the loss of his 
wife, he was not indisposed to pay her the compliment which some 
dames declare they should esteem the highest their disconsolate hus- 
bands could pay to their memory, that of providing a successor in 
the least practicable delay. It was not much more than six months 
after Mary Godwin’s death when we find her widower in pursuit of 
Miss Harriet Lee, one of the authors of the “Canterbury Tales,” a 
collection which had its day when our grandmothers ransacked the 
circulating libraries, but which is probably now only remembered 
because one of them suggested the plot of the tragedy of Werner to 
Lord Byron. The courtship was carried on chiefly by correspondence, 
which resembled rather philosophical treatises than passionate love- 
letters on the part of the suitor. The lady was unpersuadable by 
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logic or philosophy, and she lived on in single blessedness, and so died 
at a very great age within not very many years. He next tried his 
fortune with Mrs. Reveley, a woman of great beauty and many attrac- 
tions, who had had many adventures, all of them innocent, beginning 
in Constantinople, continued in Rome, and ending in London. She 
and her husband had been on intimate terms with Godwin for many 
years. After Mrs. Godwin’s death this intimacy was interrupted by 
Mr. Reveley’s most groundless jealousy. But on his sudden death on 
the 6th of July, 1799, Godwin lost no time in making his approaches 
to the fair widow, and offered her his hand and heart within a month 
from the time when she had followed her poor husband’s body “ like 
Niobe all tears.” She was not to be won, however, by this sudden 
attack, and poor Godwin experienced another mortifying repulse. 
That this was not owing to any insuperable objection of the lady to 
the holy estate was proved by her marrying another man, Mr. Gies- 
borne, within the year. This marriage was an entire surprise to 
Godwin, who knew nothing of it till it took place, and a great disap- 
pointment, as he still hoped that his suit might yet succeed. We 
think it possible that the lady may have chosen better for herself 
than if she had joined her fate to that of so crotchety a man as God- 
win, but we are sure that she would have made his life much the 
happier by her sweet and gentle influences and by saving him from 
the fate that awaited him. 

For having been twice rejected by women whom he sought, he was 
not long after captured by a woman who sought him. It was a 
handsome widow, Clairmont by name, who lived next door to him. 
She angled for him not in vain from her adjoining balcony, baiting 
her hook with the meat which, unhappily, his soul loved, and which 
he was gudgeon enough to snap at. “ Is it possible,” said she, “that 
I behold the immortal Godwin!” She saw and she conquered. In 
the next December, 1801, they were married. 

It was a most unfortunate match. She brought her husband no 
dowry but two children of her former marriage, who added nothing 
to the harmony or the happiness of the family. She seems to have 
been a woman of little delicacy of feeling and small regard to truth, 
thoroughly selfish and indifferent to the happiness or improvement 
of her step-children, Mary Godwin and Fanny Imlay. What affec- 
tions she had were monopolized by her own children, and all the 
attention given to accomplishments and education was bestowed on 
them, while Mary and Fanny were required to help in the drudgery 
of the household. Whatever education the future wife of Shelley. 
enjoyed she gave to herself, —a fact not creditable to Godwin’s pater- 
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nal affection nor to his regard for what he must have known would 
have been the wishes of the child’s mother. Charles Clairmont, the son, 
received a good education by Godwin’s means, and had a fair success 
in life. We shall speak of Jane, the daughter, presently. His wife 
not merely made Godwin’s home unhappy to his children and uncom- 
fortable to himself by her bad temper and coarseness of nature, but 
the direction given to his life by her activity and energy of character 
was a most unfortunate one. She persuaded him to become a book- 
seller in 1805, and the next seventeen years of his life were given toa 
business for which he had no taste or turn and his wife no experience 
or capacity. With occasional glimpses of prosperity, his business life 
was dark and disastrous in general, and ended in bankruptcy in 1822. 
Godwin had no reason to complain of his political friends, who on two 
occasions subscribed considerable sums for his relief, and Lord Grey 
provided for the old age of the veteran radical reformer of abuses by 
giving him the sinecure office of Yeoman Usher of the Exchequer. 
Though this office was swept away by the besom of reform after 1832, 
the provision in some manner, which is not exactly explained by Mr. 
Paul, was continued to him by the Duke of Wellington, of all persons 
in the world, during his intercalary ministry of 1835, and by his 
successor, Lord Melbourne. It must have been arranged, we should 
imagine, by way of a retiring pension. Thus Godwin, like many 
another enthusiast for a new moral and political world, contradicted 
by his practice his most favorite theories. Opposed to marriage on 
principle, he was twice married, and by the rites of a religion which 
he disbelieved, and with the sanction of a Church Establishment he 
condemned as mischievous and immoral. Denouncing the corruptions 
of the State as well as of the Church, he died a sinecurist and a 
pensioner. 

In 1811 Godwin made the acquaintance of the man whose genius has 
done more to make him known to posterity than anything that he did 
himself. Though his manners were cold and reserved, there was still 
something about him that was singularly attractive to young men, and 
to the end of his life the old philosopher had young disciples eager to 
sit at his feet. Shelley was drawn towards Godwin by his own young 
enthusiasm for truth and philanthropy, the redressing of wrongs, and 
the creation of society anew, and he wrote to ask for correspondence 
and acquaintanceship. Both were granted, and Shelley and his first 
wife visited the Godwins, and friendly relations were established be- 
tween the families. At the beginning of their intercourse the Shelleys 
were apparently on ordinary terms of domestic happiness, while Mary 
Godwin was but fifteen and still regarded as a child. A couple of 
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years later, after the conjugal infelicities of the Shelleys had set in, 
Shelley paid a visit to the Godwins and found Mary a beautiful young 
woman of seventeen, with all the qualifications of temper and mind 
which were lacking to his first boyish entanglement. They were not 
long in falling in love, and pledged their troth sitting on the grave of 
Mary Wollstonecraft in St. Pancras Churchyard, whither Mary God- 
win used to take her books to escape from the exactions of her unjust 
step-mother. Very briefly afterwards they eloped to the Continent, 
Jane Clairmont accompanying them in their flight. Godwin was 
much incensed at this reduction to practice of his own published doc- 
trine as to marriage, and his wife pursued them to Calais, but to no 
purpose. Their wedding tour — if so it could be called where there 
was no wedding — was perhaps the most extraordinary ever taken, 
and was in keeping with the other odd concatenations of these un- 
usual people. From Calais they went to Paris and thence proceeded 
on foot to Geneva. To lighten and vary their toils, they bought an 
ass, which they rode in turn, greatly to the diversion of the chance 
spectators of this remarkable procession. They lived together in 
Switzerland and afterwards in England, in defiance of “ human ties,” 
and Godwin accepted the relation as ene not to be broken, if not to 
be defended, and he was on affectionate terms with them both. But 
when the fatal ending of Shelley's first matrimonial attempt came in 
the suicide of his wife Harriet Westbrook, Godwin insisted on a legal 
marriage being entered into, which was done in about six weeks after 
Shelley’s tragical release from his marriage bonds. Mr. Paul affirms 
that however Shelley's desertion of his first wife may have been the 
indirect cause of her subsequent loose life, that her self-destruction 
was certainly not the immediate result of it. It was occasioned by 
the doors of her father’s house being closed against her through the 
instigation of her sister. There can be no doubt, however, that this 
catastrophe, and the consideration of the misery he had largely if not 
entirely occasioned, must have visited so sensitive a nature as Shelley's 
with bitter remorse. The suicide of Harriet Shelley was preceded by 
another yet more sad, and one that came nearer to the life of Godwin. 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s daughter, Fanny Imlay, who had taken the 
name of her step-father, put an end to her life by laudanum less than 
a month before the other catastrophe. No reason could be assigned 
for the act, excepting the effect of her learning the facts of her birth 
acting on a constitution subject to hereditary depression of spirits. 
It was a heavy blow to Godwin, to whom she was all that a daughter 
could be, affectionate, companionable, useful, and generally cheerful. 
The Shelleys returned to Italy, and Jane Clairmont lived much 
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with them. She was not without her own private catastrophes, and 
it is tolerably plainly intimated, though not definitely stated, that she 
was the mother of Lord Byron’s child Allegra, whose life and death 
are told in his Life and Letters. After the death of Shelley, Mary re- 
turned to England, and her occasional society was one of the comforts 
of Godwin’s old age. She survived him fifteen years, dying in 1851. 
Most of his friends went before him to the grave, Coleridge and 
Charles Lamb among them. His son William, by his second marriage, 
died of the cholera in the year of that pestilence in England. His 
latter days would have been dark and sad from want as well as be- 
reavement, had not his friends come to his relief with a subscription, 
and had he not received the help from government just mentioned. 
His temperament was not one to conciliate friendship, and yet he had 
many friends whose fame will help to carry his own to posterity. He 
was exacting and jealous in his friendships, and given to suspicion and 
misunderstandings, and yet his friends were not to be separated from 
him. There must have been a warm heart under a cold and not 
attractive manner, which made itself felt by those who were drawn 
within his sphere. The letters of Lamb and Coleridge would alone 
make these volumes a most acceptable accession to English literature. 
Old play-goers whose memory of our stage goes back for half a cen- 
tury will meet an old friend in these pages in the person of Thomas A. 
Cooper, who was for so many years the leading actor and only perma- 
nent star of the American theatre. Cooper was a protégé of Godwin’s 
in the very beginning of his career, in his strolling days, and his let- 
ters may be read with interest as a picture of that phase of life. 
Cooper might have been a rich man, had he been able to take care of 
the large sums he received. In reading his letters to Godwin in his 
days of humiliation, it is curious to consider that his daughter should 
have married the son of a President of the United States, — John 
Tyler, the younger. We believe the old age of Cooper was provided 
for by some office connected with the Philadelphia custom-house, 
through this alliance. 

The genuine interest we have felt in this excellent biography has 
led us perhaps to treat. its subject at too great length. But the 
name of Godwin is associated too closely with the phases of thought 
and opinion of eighty years since, not to be always interesting to the 
student of moral and intellectual revolutions. That it would have 
been freshly remembered by a reading generation which has come 
into being since his death in 1836 we think is very doubtful, had it 
not been for two circumstances which have made it widely known to 
persons of average reading and information. His books are no longer 
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read, and he left no such permanent impression on the mind or the 
events of his time as to have extorted a place in all memories. We 
imagine that even “Caleb Williams,” the most powerful of his works, 
is known at this day rather by its dramatization by Colman the 
younger, as “ The Iron Chest,” than by its own intrinsic merits. It 
still keeps the stage, and Sir Edward Mortimer, first brought on the 
scene by the elder Kean, and kept there by Macready and Booth and 
later tragedians, is commonly known to the general public as owing 
his being and his inspiration to the genius of Godwin. The other 
circumstance which will always keep an interest in Godwin alive is of 
course the everlasting identification of his name with the romance and 
the tragedy of the life and the death of Shelley. Though Mary 
Shelley might not have claimed 


“ The shelter from her sire of an immortal name,” 


had she not shared in the immortality of her husband, we are in- 
clined to believe that the immortality of Godwin’s name will endure 
chiefly under the shelter of his daughter’s, forever illuminated by the 
reflected glory of the fame of Shelley. Be that as it may, we are 
much indebted to Mr. Paul for thus reviving the memory of a man 
well meriting memory in a work which deserves the place in English 
literature which we are sure it will receive. 


13. — Hospital Plans. Five Essays relating to the Construction, Or- 
ganization, and Management of Hospitals, contributed by their Authors 
for the Use of the Johns Hopkins Hospital of Baltimore. Large 
8vo. pp. 352. New York. 1875. 


Tue circumstances which called forth the essays upon hospital 
construction contained in this volume are probably not unknown to 
our readers. The late Johns Hopkins, a rich citizen of Baltimore, 
bequeathed to trustees in 1873 a fund amounting now to over three 
millions of dollars, intended mainly for the construction of a hospital 
for the relief of the indigent sick of the city of Baltimore, without 
distinction of age, sex, or color. Ina most admirable letter to the 
trustees, which prefaces the present volume, the donor set forth his 
intentions. Of this letter, Dr. Folsom, one of the contributors to the 
collection of essays, says :— 


“ It evidences not only benevolence, but wisdom. It shows not only solici- 
tude for the welfare of the poor and suffering, but a keen appreciation of 
their necessities, and discriminating skill in planning their relief. It is 
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marked by liberality of views in the highest sense; yet its provisions are so 
pertinent as to seem almost to imply actual experience in administration of 
a hospital. If any incentive to earnest effort, further than they already had, 
were needed by those chosen to aid the committee with their counsel, it 
would be found in this truly admirable instrument.” 


We are glad to meet with, and to reproduce, this warm recognition 
of the high-minded charitableness of Johns Hopkins; his letters of 
instructions, evincing such thoughtful and painstaking solicitude for 
the sufferings of the destitute, is a noble monument of his truly 
generous and wise munificence, — a monument as noble, perhaps, if 
thoughtfully considered, as the edifice itself which, before long, will 
perpetuate the memory of its founder. For, be it borne in mind, of 
all human enterprises, not the least difficult of successful accomplish- 
ment is charity. Merely to give away money is comparatively easy, 
especially when, on a death-bed, the grasp on the accumulated wealth 
of a lifetime is relaxing. But with money, perhaps a useless super- 
fluity to its owner, to give freely the time, the thought, the care, 
without which pecuniary charity is often productive of more harm 
than good, there we have a sacrifice which observation shows to be 
rare. 

Besides the sum of money named above, Johns Hopkins bequeathed 
thirteen acres of land, favorably situated, in the city of Baltimore. 
His instructions to the trustees provided for the erection of a hospital 
capable of receiving four hundred patients, with training school for 
nurses attached, and also for the construction, upon other ground, of 
an Orphan Home for three or four hundred children. Moreover, it 
was the wish of the donor that the hospital should ultimately form a 
part of the Medical School of a University, for which he had made 
ample provision in his will. 

The first care of the trustees was to invite five distinguished physi- 
cians who had made hospitals their special study to contribute essays 
upon hospital construction, a letter of instructions defining the con- 
ditions and limitations of the undertaking being sent to each. The 
gentlemen so consulted were John S. Billings, of Washington ; Norton 
Folsom, of Boston ; Joseph Jones, of New Orleans ; Caspar Morris, of 
Philadelphia ; and Stephen Smith, of New York. The essays con- 
tributed by them, with accompanying plans, diagrams, etc., and some 
additional papers and plans furnished by John R. Niernsee, architect 
to the trustees, compose the present volume. 

Great advances have been made of late years in the art of con- 
structing hospitals, and we in America may fairly claim to have led 
the way in the improvements which have been effected. The capitals 
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of Europe have long been provided with great and costly hospitals, 
built, for the most part, many years ago, ill adapted to their purposes, 
but yet, apparently, too valuable to be sacrificed for more modern 
and less defective structures. Not only the buildings themselves, 
but the superannuated traditions attaching to them, have stood in 
the way of desirable innovations, and have perpetuated the routine 
treatment, with which the exigencies of medical charity have often 
been met. In America, on the other hand, a clear field was afforded 
for the exercise of the practical ingenuity which distinguishes our 
people; and when the War of Secession created a call for hospitals on 
a scale that had never before been recognized as necessary, the result 
was the acquisition of a practical experience of new and improved 
modes of hospital construction which now yields its ripest fruits in 
the exceedingly valuable contribution to sanitary science now before 
us. Our success in this direction has been widely recognized, and 
American hospitals are now cited everywhere as models, showing 
the nearest approach yet made towards realizing the requirements of 
a perfect institution. 

In Europe, in consequence of the defective character of the gener- 
ality of hospitals, the insanitary conditions, to which the term hospi- 
talism is applied, have become endemic ; to counteract these noxious 
influences, a variety of antiseptic methods of treatment have been de- 
vised, and used with varying success. In America, on the other hand, 
we have coped with the difficulty in another way, as was noticed by 
Mr. Erichsen, the distinguished English surgeon, during his visit to 
this country in 1874. Mr. Erichsen pays such a high tribute to 
American hospitals, and, at the same time, so plainly sets forth the 
objects to be sought in the construction and the management of such 
institutions, that we are tempted to reproduce what he said on this 
subject on his return to England. 


“ Antiseptics,” he said, “do not appear to be much, if at all, employed, at 
least in a methodical form. .... Indeed, antiseptics are not so much needed 
in the American hospitals as in ours. The object of antiseptics is to prevent 
the contamination of a wound by septic influences from without. These 
sources of contamination do not exist, in such hospitals as those that I have 
been describing, to the same extent that they do in less perfectly constructed 
and less hygienically conducted establishments, and hence antiseptics are 
proportionately less needed. In America, it is attempted to accomplish by 
improved construction of hospitals, and by close attention to hygienic require- 
ments, those great results which we are here driven to attain by ‘antiseptic’ 
methods of treatment. .... If the constructors and conductors of hospitals 
were acquainted with or would adopt these hygienic rules on which hospitals 
should be built and managed, if hospitals were not overcrowded, if the sys- 
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tem of ventilation were perfect, if there was a continuous water-supply, a 
proper isolation of wards and distribution of patients, the causes of septic dis- 
eases would not be generated. Those foul and filth-begotten diseases, pye- 
mia and hospital gangrene, would disappear, and antiseptics, in the absence 
of septic influences, would become unnecessary.” 


The hospital plans here gathered together exemplify all the im- 
provements and innovations which experience has approved or theory 
has suggested, and in them we find fully represented the present 
state of our knowledge, as regards the principles on which hospitals 
should be constructed and managed. The diversity of opinion, how- 
ever, which prevails among the contributors concerning some of the 
most important questions, such as the superposition of wards, ventila- 
tion, etc., shows that further experience and investigation are likely 
to be needed before conclusions can be definitively arrived at on these 
points. 

A hospital is a microcosm, so complex and multifarious in its organ- 
ization, that the mere enumeration of its component parts and ap- 
paratus would exceed the space at our command. To analyze and 
compare the five sets of plans here assembled is therefore impossible 
within the necessary limits of this notice. On one only, of the many 
topics which arise for discussion, we will venture to offer a few re- 
marks. We refer to the organization of the medical school, of which 
the hospital is to form a part. 

We cannot but consider it eminently desirable that every effort 
should be made to improve the valuable opportunity now afforded for 
raising the standard of medical education in this country. The indi- 
cations presented thus far appear full of promise. Johns Hopkins 
himself pointed the way when he expressed his “wish and purpose 
that the institution shall ultimately form a part of the Medical School 
of the University ” founded by him, and the trustees have called upon 
the contributors of plans to consider the adaptation of the hospital to 
purposes of clinical instruction. In this connection the suggestions 
of Dr. Billings, on the “ Relations of the Medical School to the Hos- 
pital, and on the Organization and General Plan of Management,” 
appear to be deserving of serious consideration. 


“Tf,” he says, “the course of medical education proposed is to be that 
usually given in this country, and to the class of students which form the 
majority of those now attending our medical colleges, it will be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to devise a hospital which shall equally subserve 
the best interests of the patients and the convenience and wishes of the 
students and professors. 

“IT am decidedly of the opinion, however, that we have at present in the 
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United States not only enough, but too many of the ordinary sort of medical 
colleges, and that the opportunity which is now presented of forming an 
institution for medical instruction which, being entirely independent of 
students, can, therefore, afford to consult their welfare instead of their wishes, 
is one of which an attempt should be made to take the fullest advantage, and 
such, I have reason to believe, is the intention of the trustees. 

“It seems to me that this school should aim to produce quality, and not 
quantity; and that the seal of its diploma should be a guaranty that its pos- 
sessor is not only a well-educated physician, in the fullest sense of the word, 
but that he has learned to undertake, without danger of failure from not 
knowing how to begin, the study of some of the many problems still await- 
ing solution. 

“ It is not desirable that the classes should be large. In fact, as the results 
of such a school become manifest, and the value of its diploma is understood, 
they may become too large for convenience in practical clinical instruction. 
A class of balf a dozen such as I would wish the graduates of this school to 
be, would be a more satisfactory result for a year’s labor than as many hun- 
dred turned out on the ordinary pattern. 

“The means of attaining this end are sufficiently well known: a high 
standard for admission ; a four years’ course; rigid and impartial examina- 
tions, preliminary, intermediate, and final; and practical work in the lab- 
oratory and apothecary’s department, the microscope and photograph rooms, 
and the dispensary and wards of the hospital. 

“Tf this be the sort of medical school intended, there are no difficulties in 
connecting the hospital with it.” 








When we consider the present low condition of medical education, 
as carried on in the generality of our institutions of learning, we can 
appreciate the high value of such an organization as is suggested by 
Dr. Billings. Prof. H. C. Wood, Jr., of Philadelphia, in a recent paper 
on Medical Education (Lippincott’s Magazine, December, 1875), to 
which we must refer our readers, and which contains a most convin- 
cing and humiliating exposition of our shortcomings, says that 
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“ There are now in the United States over a hundred medical colleges, 
whilst the natural demand would call for not more than a dozen. . . . The 
schools vie with one another in shortening the period of study, so that at 
present a course of nine consecutive months will, in some of our Western 
cities, convert the veriest boor almost without experience into a regular phy- 
sician. A mock examination closes the farce, after which the tragedy 
begins.” 


In the Harvard Medical School, Prof. Wood recognizes a praise- 


worthy exception :— 


“Its medical diploma,” he says, “is the only one issued by any prominent 
American medical college which is a guaranty that its possessor has been 
well educated in the science and practice of medicine.” 
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As a consequence of the facility with which medical degrees are 
obtained in this country, there were, in 1874, besides all the quacks 
undisguised by any diploma, nearly five times as many duly qualified 
medical graduates in the United States as in the German Empire, 
the populations of the two countries being about equal. 

In conclusion of this too short and inadequate notice, we would 
state that this very valuable treatise upon hospital construction, the 
earliest outcome of the enlightened liberality of Johns Hopkins, is 
exceedingly creditable to its authors, and augurs most favorably for 
the future execution of the important duties assigned to the trustees. 


14. — History of the Army of the Cumberland ; Its Organization, Cam- 
paigns, and Battles. Written at the request of Major-General 
George H. Thomas, chiefly from his private Military Journal and 
Official and other Documents furnished by him. By Tomas B. 
Van Horne, U. S. A. Illustrated with Campaign and Battle 
Maps, compiled by Epwarp Ruger, late Superintendent Topo- 
graphical Engineer’s Office, Headquarters Department of the Cum- 
berland. Two Volumes and Atlas, pp. xiv, 454, 478; and 22 
Maps. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1875. 


WHoever writes a new history of any portion of the recent War 
of the Rebellion must be prepared to plead, in justification, either 
that he narrates facts never before published, or that he brings to 
his task qualifications superior to any hitherto displayed in the same 
undertaking. The day of readers eager for any kind of narrative on 
this topic has long since passed ; and any one now seeking audience of 
the public must submit to be challenged as to his capability, as well as 
to his knowledge of facts. Chaplain Van Horne had, in the prepara- 
tion of his History, peculiar advantages. The work was undertaken 
at the special request of that one of the commanders of the army 
who had been identified with it from the beginning; who furnished 
the author with copies of all the documents in his possession, and 
with his own private military journal ; whose name is a synonyme for 
fidelity, honor, and integrity ; and who gave, as his only injunction, 
“Write nothing but the truth.” If Mr. Van Horne has fulfilled that 
injunction to the letter, it is equally sure that he has failed to tell 
the whole truth ; for what he has omitted to tell is, in many instances, 
of nearly equal importance with what he has told. General Thomas 
was not always a good judge of human nature ; and his choice of men 
to perform any special work did not always prove the best. 
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But, whatever its excellences or shortcomings, this history must 
necessarily, for a long time to come, be the only one we are likely to 
have of the operations which it undertakes to relate. It is one of 
the most, if not the most, complete and thorough of all the histories 
yet written of any of the armies organized for the suppression of the 
Slaveholders’ Rebellion. It is issued, also, in a manner worthy of the 
subject. The volumes are so handsome and well printed that it is a 
pleasure to look at them. The Atlas contains the most detailed and 
clearest maps of all the campaigns and battle-fields of the army we 
have ever seen. An excellent index supplements the second volume, 
and there is added an illustrated paper on Block-Houses, by Colonel 
W. E. Merrill, of the United States Engineers, which presents a most 
admirable summary of that method of defence for railroads or other 
lines of communication, against the assaults of an enemy. Indeed, 
this paper would make a capital text-book on the construction of 
that kind of military defences. 

The first volume brings the history down to the close of the year 
1863, and contains accounts of the battles of Mill Spring, Shiloh, 
Perryville, Stone River, Chickamauga, and the series of actions near 
Chattanooga, in the November of that year. The second embraces 
the remaining period of the war, including all the battles of the 
Atlanta campaign, together with Franklin, Nashville, the capture of 
Savannah, Bentonville, and Averysboro’. In the account of these 
campaigns and battles — covering such vast territory, and including 
such far-reaching results — there is ample room for the highest char- 
acteristics of historical and descriptive writings. It is to be regretted 
that these qualities are not possessed by Chaplain Van Horne, Asa 
consequence, his work lacks that grace of style and grasp of thought 
without which it is impossible to be a great historian. This History 
owes more to the army than the army owes to it. He has not magni- 
fied its deeds ; it is the interest they have excited which impels us to 
accept, and with pleasure, the narrative he has written. 

But in spite of these defects, every page bears witness to faithful 
study of all such sources of information as were afforded him, and a 
clear purpose to tell, in plain terms, and without comment, or theory 
or analysis of motives or character, exactly what occurred, from the 
feeble beginnings of that army in the summer of 1861 to its dissolu- 
tion in the autumn of 1865, after a career full of honor and almost 
unchecked success. The entire freedom from everything like a con- 
troversial spirit is creditable, though it may detract from the interest 
of the work, in the view of those readers who would prefer a more 
partisan or personal narrative. There is also a conspicuous lack of 
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those fictitious elements which might cause a greater momentary 
popularity, and it affords, in this respect, a very striking contrast to 
the mass of hasty and ill-digested “Narratives” and “ Memoirs” 
which have hitherto passed current as history. 

Another deficiency, which detracts from the value of the work, is 
the omission of any account of the generals by whom the army was com- 
manded, or of their appearance, character, or abilities. Indeed, they 
have no more personality, in these pages, than the chorus in a Greek 
drama. Each of the three successive commanders, Generals Buell, 
Rosecrans, and Thomas, appears by name, in his own proper place, 
and day and date of their actions are given; but for all we learn 
about the men themselves, they might as well have been automatons. 
Yet each of them had very marked and distinguishing qualities, which 
led, in a greater or less degree, to the results of their several military 
careers. A careful and impartial analysis of their characters would 
throw strong light on their deeds. Indeed, without such analysis, it 
is impossible for any one, who did not know the men themselves, to 
understand fully the battles of Perryville, Chickamauga, and Nash- 
ville, — in which they respectively commanded, — or the causes which 
led to the retirement of Generals Buell and Rosecrans from their 
commands, and the slights, which, under the circumstances, were tanta- 
mount to removal, put upon General Thomas. 

Passing from these general criticisms, we propose to comment, 
somewhat in detail, on some of the leading events mentioned in the 
History. The attitude of Kentucky, in 1861, was one of the leading 
factors in the course pursued by the Government for the suppression 
of the rebellion. The History, therefore, very properly opens with 
a summary of political and other events in that State, whose 
“neutrality” was so pronounced that, when recruits for the Union 
army began to flock to the national standard, they could find no 
rendezvous on “neutral” soil, but were obliged te cross the Ohio 
river to find, in camps of instruction in Ohio or Indiana, a refuge for 
the patriotism forbidden loyal Kentuckians within the limits of their 
own Commonwealth. How this sham “neutrality” was broken by the 
seizure of the stronghold of Columbus by the rebel General Polk, and 
the threatening of Louisville by General Buckner, is clearly and suc- 
cinctly told ; and it is a chapter whose political lessons are worthy of 
study. The assignment of General Robert Anderson, of Fort Sumter 
fame, to the command of that Department, his supersedure by 
General W. T. Sherman, and the wonderfully active and anxious 
movements of the latter, during the hurried month of his command, 
are briefly stated. But one seeks in vain, in the constrained and 
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formal style of these earlier chapters, any indication of the intense, 
almost agonized, interest inspired by those days of fervent devotion. 
The gathering of the recruits, the camps of instruction, the mustering 
in, the march toward the theatre of impending conflict, the assign- 
ment of the scattered regiments to brigades and divisions, the 
wonderful exploits on the skirmish-line and at the outposts,— none 
of these things, which, at the time, constituted all there was of war, 
and which filled all hearts and minds, are even alluded to. Indeed, a 
most valuable chapter of military instruction is wanting, through the 
omission of these details. Nor can the misnomer in the titles of 
some of the chapters in this portion of the work be overlooked. For 
instance, Chapter V. is called “Operations of General Thomas under 
General Sherman”; Chapter VI. ‘“ Operations of General Thomas 
under General Buell.” The implication is that General Thomas was, 
at this time, the chief personage in the Department, whereas, in 
truth, his name was scarcely known until some time after the battle of 
Mill Spring. He was first a brigade and then a division commander, 
merely carrying out the orders of his general. The foundation of 
the great and deserved reputation he afterwards won, as a consum- 
mate soldier, was laid in the training he here received; but he was 
a subordinate, and the undue prominence here given to his name is 
as unjust to him as to his chief, for a more obedient and loyal sub- 
ordinate never drew the sword. 

Up to the time of the assignment of General Buell to the command 
of the Department,* in November, 1861, all movements had been 
fragmentary and chaotic. Now great projects were set on foot. 
Indeed, the History might almost be said to begin with Chapter IX., 
which gives an admirable general view of the situation, written with 
clearness and containing many facts hitherto not widely known. 
Here one may gain a real insight into the plans which resulted in 
the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, the disorderly retreat of 
the Confederate forces, the occupation of Nashville, and the opening 
of the whole valley of the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers, includ- 
ing Northern Mississippi and Alabama, to the national forces. These 
planus have not heretofore been fully presented ; and, as a consequence, 
credit has been given and withheld, unjustly, because ignorantly. 
As Chaplain Van Horne truly says: “ Had not General Buell sent 
these troops (a division of his own army) before he had been re- 
quested to do so, the issue at Donelson might have been very differ- 





* On General Buell’s assignment the name given was “ Department and Army 
of the Ohio”; but on his being relieved, the original name, Army of the Cumber- 
land, by which it is known to history, was resumed. 
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ent; as, even with their efficient aid, success was at one time doubt- 
ful in the extreme.” 

The account of the advance, by General Byell, from Nashville to 
Savannah, and the part he took in the battle of Shiloh, though fair 
to that general and to his army, is compressed into smaller space 
than its importance deserves. That battle was scarcely second in 
results, as well as in magnitude, to any of the great conflicts of 
the entire war. The forces of the enemy were computed by General 
Grant at 100,000 men, and admitted, by themselves, to exceed 
40,000 ; while General Grant’s strength was estimated by the enemy 
at 45,000 on the first day, reinforced by 33,000 on the second ; 
whereas it was really 33,000 on the first day, with 18,000 reinforce- 
ments on the second. A victory by the enemy would have opened to 
him the whole of the Tennessee and the lower Ohio Rivers, and given 
him a fleet of transports sufficient to move his entire army. The 
consequences can scarcely be conceived. As the facts involved in the 
battle itself have been discussed with every degree of partisanship 
and crimination, no better opportunity could possibly offer for an 
exhaustive treatment of the whole question, from the very incep- 
tion of the campaign. Incomplete as the account is, however, it 
throws much new light upon the subject ; and no one can know the 
real facts of the case, unless he reads this history. No controversial 
attitude is assumed ; and no one would ever suspect, from anything 
said, that there had been a fierce discussion as to whether or not 
Sherman was surprised by the morning assault of the enemy ; 
whether the national troops, under General Grant, were defeated in 
the first day’s fight ; whether Buell was tardy in coming up to the 
work ; and all the other sharp controversies which have since arisen 
in regard to it. The chapter devoted to the battle reads more like a 
judicial decision of the whole case than a narrative of a series of 
events, concerning which there have been such disputes that almost 
every one is, of necessity, deemed more or less a partisan. The con- 
clusion reached is, that “‘The compact line of the Army of the Ohio, 
the absence of all stragglers, the space it occupied in the battle 
front, the way it was handled, and the manner of its fighting from 
flank to flank, give it a record for discipline and valor, in its first 
great engagement, that will not suffer in comparison with that of any 
other army, or any other field of the war.” 

In the endeavor to do justice to this army, Mr. Van Horne allows 
to pass unnoticed a singular error. He quotes, without comment, 
from General Sherman’s report of the battle, two passages about “ the 
well-ordered and compact Kentucky forces of General Buell,” and 
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“General McCook’s splendid division from Kentucky.” It happened 
that, of all the troops in General McCook’s division, there was but a 
single Kentucky regiment. Whatever the animus of General Sher- 
man’s report, — belonging, as he did, to another army, and unac- 
quainted with the organization of General Buell’s troops, — such an 
error should not have been allowed to pass unnoticed. 

Corinth was occupied by the national forces in June, and General 
Buell was immediately after ordered to undertake once more a cam- 
paign into East Tennessee. What he accomplished, and in spite of 
what obstacles, is told with fairness and with considerable detail ; 
as also are the causes which prevented the full carrying out of his 
plans. The problem before him was, how, with an army of about 
60,000 men, all told, to guard four hundred miles of railroad, and, at 
its extremity, to concentrate a sufficient force to conquer an army of 
equal numbers to his own, already concentrated and prepared, and 
which, for seven weeks, had resisted the efforts of three times its num- 
bers to defeat or disperse it. We here learn what efforts he made, 
and how vain they were. But the account is far less complete than 
it should be ; and the erroneous heading to the thirteenth Chapter — 
“The Retreat of General Buell to Louisville” — tends to confirm the 
thoughtless misjudgment in regard to that movement. Indeed, Mr. 
Van Horne himself contradicts the heading he has given ; for, in that 
very chapter, he says that the “solution of the problem was the 
rapid advance of the army to Louisville.” This was, in fact, the only 
thing left for General Buell to do, when he found that General Bragg 
had passed his flank. But it was no more a retreat than was McClel- 
lan’s movement from Washington to Antietam, in the same autumn ; 
or Meade’s from the Rapidan to Gettysburg, in the following year ; 
or Sherman’s from Atlanta to Savannah, in the autumn of 1864 ; nor, 
indeed, so much as the latter, for Sherman marched away from the 
enemy, while Buell marched against him. 

The History clearly shows that Bragg’s purpose in coming into 
Kentucky was to draw away General Buell’s army from Tennessee to 
the Ohio River; the defeat of the national troops at Corinth, by 
General Van Dorn; the entrance of a large Confederate force into 
Eastern Kentucky; and the final concentration of them all into 
one overwhelming army, which should capture the army of the Ohio 
or drive it across the river. Then a permanent insurgent government 
was to be set up in Kentucky, and that State held definitively to the 
Confederacy. The success of Kirby Smith, and Bragg’s own move- 
ments, gave a momentary appearance of triumph to this comprehen- 
sive scheme. But Van Dorn’s defeat at Corinth, the rapid move- 
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ments of Buell, and his own defeat at Perryville, put an end to the 
brief dream, and compelled Bragg to abandon himself to disappoint- 
ment and disaster. 

The march of General Buell from Murfreesboro’ to Louisville, in 
pursuit of his old adversary, and the skill and rapidity with which he 
drove Bragg from Kentucky, may be gathered from the study of the 
History, but all the facts of the case are not brought out. The 
causes which led to his being relieved of command are not even 
alluded to, nor is there any mention of the military commission which 
investigated his campaigns. Mr. Van Horne also omits — apparently 
as not germane to the subject — any reference to the appointment of 
Andrew Johnson as Military Governor of Tennessee, and the train of 
consequences which resulted therefrom. It is a chapter full of inter- 
est, which should be written. The influence for mischief which the 
nation subsequently found him capable of, by no means commenced 
on the 4th of March, 1865. Nor is there any allusion to the steps 
taken by General Rosecrans, after his assignment to command, to 
create more favorable action on the part of the citizens of Tennessee 
toward the Government, as an alternative to their banishment from 
the Department. 

Not much new light is thrown upon the battle of Stone River. It 
is singular that no allusion is made to the conspicuous and daring 
activity of General Rosecrans, which gained for him the admiring 
affection of the army to which he had so recently been called ; nor 
to the quarrel which sprung up between Generals Bragg and Breck- 
inridge, leading to the speedy retirement of the latter from active 
service ; nor to the personal ill-feeling bred between the national and 
the rebel commander, in consequence of an alleged violation of a flag 
of truce by the latter; nor, indeed, to anything showing a careful 
study of the interior history of the campaign. 

The movements from Murfreesboro’ to Chattanooga are described 
in detail, and much space is given to the battle of Chickamauga, 
which, taken in connection with all its consequences, was, in many 
respects, the most important action of the war. Mr. Van Horne 
clearly shows how the preliminary operations had placed Chatta- 
nooga, the key of the position and the gateway to the gulf and the 
Atlantic seaboard, in the possession of the national forces ; how the 
issue of that battle led to the union of all the armies of the South- 
west under one commander, brought reinforcements from the Army 
of the Potomac, and, at last, realized the objects which General 
Buell had so strenuously, but vainly, undertaken to accomplish more 
than a year before, but with means, as is now seen, ludicrously 
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inadequate to the task. It is no more than the event demands, 
therefore, that to this pregnant period, from the early days of 
September to the end of November, 1863, should be given a greater 
space in the History than to any other events covering a similar 
length of time. One third of the whole first volume is devoted to 
these three months. It is not too much space, when we consider 
the greatness of the operations and their results. But Mr. Van Horne 
seems not to have caught the thread by which these events are inter- 
woven, and formed into one homogeneous whole. And, though the 
style in which the accounts of the battles of Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga are told is far more lively and interesting than the style of the 
earlier chapters, yet it is too much like the routine official reports, 
which are generally so void of life and spirit that only the fact that 
they involve matters of national and human destiny invests them 
with the slightest interest. 

We have devoted so much space to the first volume that only 
a brief glance can be given to the second, which deals almost exclu- 
sively with the closing year of the Rebellion, beginning (after a short 
summary of preceding events) with the movements against Dalton 
in May, 1864, and ending with the capture of the fugitive chieftain 
of the overthrown Confederacy in May, 1865. It is noticeable that, 
from the time General Thomas assumed command of the army, 
events are related much more in detail. This is doubtless due to 
the fact that, as Commander, General Thomas had control of all 
sources of information, and was thus able to furnish Mr. Van Horne 
more complete and ample documents than before. The events of 
the Hundred Days, from Chattanooga to Atlanta, involving daily fight - 
ing, and including seven pitched battles, are not narrated with the 
spirit and vivacity which belongs to the story of aggressive war on a 
large scale. The accounts given of the battles of Franklin and Nash- 
ville are far better ; indeed, they are the best in point of style of any 
portion of the History. But the Atlanta Campaign and the march 
to the sea appeal far more strongly to the imagination, and give 
much more verge and scope for historical description. The battles 
of Franklin and Nashville were in one sense forced upon General 
Thomas, and furnish almost perfect examples of the manner in 
which battles should be fought. In this respect there is nothing in 
any of General Sherman’s campaigns to compare with them. 

We have space only for one other criticism, and that involves 
a question of the thoroughness of Mr. Van Horne’s History, in a 
single particular. He observes absolute silence in regard to the 
operations of the Army of the Cumberland on the 22d of July, 
1864, in front of Atlanta. General Sherman twice affirms, in his 
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Memoirs, that he sent orders to General Thomas to enter Atlanta if 
possible on that day. He does not quote any written order, and as 
General Thomas nowhere mentions ever having received such a 
command, his silence furnishes a strong presumption that he did 
not receive it. ‘It is to be regretted that Mr. Van Horne passes 
over the matter so entirely, since it is a question which any complete 
history must, at least, try to answer, whether such an order was 
sent, and if so, whether General Thomas received it, and what his 
action was in regard to it. 

We have purposely dwelt at much greater length on the events 
related in the first than in the second volume; both because the 
former do not seem to be so adequately dealt with, and because they 
have not been so generally known and studied as the latter. In 
regard to the work, as a whole, we believe the general verdict must 
be one of more or less disappointment at the manner in which Mr. 
Van Horne has acquitted himself of his selected task. No greater or 
more stimulating subject ever fell to the lot of the historian. But 
he does not appear to have mastered and subordinated to the best 
uses even the material at his command; much less to have obtained 
access to material other than that furnished by official documents. 
As a consequence, we have a narrative pure and simple, rather than a 
history, in the better and more philosophical sense. It may be 
said that to have gone behind the official reports would have en- 
tailed controversy and discussion. But that is no valid reason for 
confining one’s self so exclusively to the official record as to deprive 
the work of all flavor of originality, spirit, and life. Nor should 
a historian be deterred, by such considerations, from presenting all 
the facts, from any sources to which access is possible. 

It is also greatly to be regretted that the admirable mechanical 
execution of the work is marred by occasional typographical errors of 
a rather exasperating kind. Especially is this the case in regard to 
the names of a number of the officers, which in some instances are 
invariably misspelled, and in others have different spellings on differ- 
ent pages. Even the dead are not deprived of the glory which comes 
from “falling in battle and having their names misprinted in the 
gazette.” 

But, when we have expressed to the utmost the sense of disap- 
pointment that this history is no better than it is, there remains the 
refreshing fact that it is nowhere tarnished by any unworthy motive, 
or marred by any conscious deviation from the truth. Every line 
tells of the faithful purpose to adhere rigidly to facts, and to refuse 
to be turned aside, for one moment, from the high standard which 
the author held steadfastly before him. 
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15. — Germanische Rechtsdenkmiiler, Leges, Capitularia, Formule. In 
Ausziigen und Proben mit Einleitung, ergédnzenden Geschichtszeugnis- 
sen, Anmerkungen und Glossar zum academischen Gebrauche herausge- 
geben von Dr. Heinrich GortrrieD Geneier. Erlangen, 1875. 


Tuts book is the indispensable companion to the work undertaken 
in common by Messrs. Loersch and Schroeder, noticed in the number 
of this Review for July, 1874. The happy results attained by the 
institution of seminaries in Germany, and every day still produced by 
them, are well known. Under the direction of the professor, the 
scholar is put in direct communication with the sources, —an exercise 
which rouses the critical faculty, forms the judgment, and creates his- 
torians, instead of addressing itself solely to the memory. Such 
seminaries have long existed for the study of history proper, but a 
gap was still remaining in the history of institutions among different 
people. Cousiderable and very costly materials were necessary for 
these practical studies, at least so far as concerned Germanic institu- 
tions, and one may say the institutions common to nearly all Europe 
during the Dark Ages. It must be always difficult for the student to 
procure the collection of the Monumenta Historia Germanica of Pertz, 
the charters of Brequigny-Pardessus, of Beyer, of Lacomblet, etc., etc. 
If the professor intends that his scholars shall ‘have the opportunity 
to form an opinion of their own on the value of his assertions he must 
hold his conferences in his own rooms in order to have a sufficient 
number of copies, or, indeed, any books at all at hand. Libraries 
may, indeed, assist him ; but under the best of circumstances the work 
is none the less very troublesome, as the author of this notice can 
himself testify from personal experience at Berlin, at Gittingen, and 
elsewhere. With a purely practical purpose, Dr. Gengler now pre- 
sents in a systematic order the texts of the Merovingian and Caro- 
lingian periods, so far as they relate to institutions. The choice of 
these texts is judicious. They are drawn from the editions which claim 
highest authority ; and although many reservations must be made on 
the value of the edition of the Capitularia in the first volume of the 
Leges, by Pertz, it will still be sufficient for a long time yet for all 
the needs of young students. Dr. Gengler has prefixed to his ex- 
tracts an historical introduction to the legislation of the different 
peoples of the Germanic family, which is well done, and presents the 
last state of scientific knowledge on each question. No one but an 
adept can, however, afford to read more than a very little of this 
introduction at a time, for it is excessively condensed, and assumes 
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in the reader a considerable familiarity with scientific work. Nor 
does Mr. Gengler always escape the charge of obscurity ; his phrases, 
as in the old German historical school, are inordinately long (see 
pp. 21, 24, 25, 26, 32, etc.). We might also object that his chapters 
on the Celts and the Slavic and Wendish peoples are out of place in 
an introduction to Germanic institutions. The author has not only 
given a great deal of valuable information in his notes, but has not in 
his text limited himself to the merely legal side of his subject. He 
gives from contemporary historians the passages which throw light on 
principles of law; not only from the Germania of Tacitus but from 
Gregory of Tours, Einhard, Nithard, ete. The Leges are followed by 
the letter of Hinemar, De Ordine Palatii. A selection of formulas 
relating to transactions of private law, and some other important frag- 
ments, close the volume. 

Further, Mr. Gengler has increased the value of his collection by 
adding a Glossary of Technical Terms, borrowing many of the mean- 
ings from the latest scientific works, philological, historical, and 
especially juristic. At best our knowledge of this mediaeval Latin, so 
fluctuating and so little decided, is by no means complete. This 
Glossary, therefore, is sure to be welcome to students, and it is full 
enough to be of real value to them, even though a careful examina- 
tion may detect some omissions; as, for example, meanings for the 
words cawarfida, gezunfti, wargida, wiffare, mundana lex, herisliz, 
marrire, tortum (in its legal sense), scubia, sculca, saltarius, broilo, 
heriszuph, scach, scachcator, coclearius, bauga, etc. Such imperfections 
are the inevitable accompaniment of every glossary, and in no way 
interfere with the thanks due to Mr. Gengler for having brought the 
study of this very interesting subject within the reach of academic 
instruction. M. T. 
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